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EDITORIAL 

Tlie present issue oJ tlie Jourual of the Gujarat Besem'cli SocieiA is de- 
voted to resi'arcli studies in education and psychology. It is time for us to 
consider tlie wisdom of Socrates wlio said, ‘Tlie unexamiutHj lite is not 
wortli living. We must re-evaluate our past which should serve as a guide 
for planning our future work.' Keeping these words in \'iew, an efi'ort is made 
to study the fundamental problems of education in an objective and un- 
biased manner. The stndies reported in tlie present issue co\'er a large cross- 
section of problems. Mehtas study on ‘Concept of Educational Wastage and 
its Socio-economic Implications', touches a burning problem in our system 
today. Movie going hal^its of college students in Aurangabad is a very inte- 
resting research on a l<.‘isure time activity of students , and its impact on stu- 
dealt pcrsonalitv' and behuvaour. Sex differenccfs in value preferences l)y Joshi 
and Shanna is an enlightening study on adolescent differences. 


In a world, where the pace of progress and technological advance is 
tr(‘m(aidous, where population is increasing at an alarming pace, where 
machine's and gadgets are being invented every day before which, mam tlie 
inventor, stands flabbergasted and speechless, one cannot guess the shape of 
things to come in the next years. Thlug.s are moving so fast at present 
tluit like ‘Alice in the Wonderland’, you have to run very fast in order to remain 
where you are. In order that our educational institutions may pattern them- 
selves to prepare youngsters to be able to adjust and meet the needs of the 
twenty-first century, a great effort needs to be made to find ways and means 
through objective research for improvement ahd change iii techniques, prac- 
tices and planning. 
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It IS for all , of IIS, who are aware' of the serious chalk^iige,,wliicli educu 
tioii faces at ail levels to use every opportiiiii ty in sajciety aiul in ediicatio 
to p}x-:\ser\''e aiici strengtlien , that diversity vvithoiit wliick, cca'itiriiioiis socir 
growtli is inipossilile i,n a rapidly changing world. ■ 

This issue in addition to the reporting of research studic's, gives an idc^ 
of the work done by the Gujarat Research SociciyT Child Guidance Clink 
School for tlie nicnitally handicapped and the educational and vocatioiu 
counsellirig section. ... 

iVf'ADHURl SUA'M 

Pres-ident, Gujarat Research Society. 


Individual Researcli Lump Grants 


The Gujarat Research Society, 
Bombayy72 announces that small 
lump grant for research work is 
available out of the various funds 
on Psychological, Health Research, 
Linguistic, Sociological (Tribal) 
and Economic research, The 
amounts of individual grants for 
small research projects not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 500/- will be payable 
after completion of the work and 
after the printing of such papers 
in the Gujarat Research. Sodety'S' 
lournal. The details will be fixed 
by a special committee for each 
subject on receipt of applications 
nersonS, 


Applicants interested in lump I 
research grant should submit their ! 
applications to the Registrar, Gu- 
jarat Research Society, Samshod- ; 
ban Sadan, Khar, Bombay-52 giv- j 
ing the following particulars:- ! 

(1) Subject of research for which 
a lump grant is expected. 

(2) Qualifications* 

.(3) Previous experience and re- 
search papers if any. 

President. 

Gujarat Researeti Society. 


GENERAL EDUCATION, A PROCESS- OF INTEGRATION 
IN THE FIELD OF EDUCATION 
By 

K. N. VYAS - Lecturer -m .Geography 
Smt. N. C GANDHI Mahila College, Bhaviiagar. 

The Meaning of General Education : — 

According to the Radhakrishnan Report, General Education is an iniportanf 
part and objective of higher education. The meaning of general education is some- 
times wrongly taken. It is neither an education for everybody nor does it refer to that 
education which all educated people should share. It indicates, on the contrary, 
that part of a student’s whole education which looks first of all to his life as a res- 
ponsible human being and citizen. In other words, general education is the presenta- 
tion of carefully selected information regarding the most significant principles of 
the various fields of knowledge with a view to enable the students to think, judge 
and act. . . 

Liberal Education which has somewhat the meaning of general education, 
means on the other hand that which leads to independent thinking and helps to make 
freeman, while the education which seeks to prepare for their life work is occupational 
one. Thus, according to James Me Grath, “General Education is really only liberal 
education in new dress.” The task of modern democracy is to preserve the ancient 
ideal of liberal education and to extend it as fiir as possible to all the members of 
the community. In fact, general education is a heroic effort to save liberal education 
in the mid-twentieth century context. General education is the education which is 
conducive to the making of freeman worthy of beinga citizen of a democracy. Gitizen- 
ship in a democracy involves sharing in a common heritage i.e. respect for ideals 
which have been transmitted by past generations and understanding to some extent 
at least of the complexities of modern society and the world. Men and women, when 
ignorant of this sense of ‘ belonging to * of intellectually and spiritually, are con- 
sidered to be bankrupt of standards for life, and are thereby frustrated. He becomes 
what Ortega Gasset has called the ‘new barbarian ’ lagging behind contemporary 
civilisation. 

Need of Genera! Education 

Today specialization has reached at its peak, the avenue to success for the 
students often lies in their choice of specialized career. Each science has become so 
vast, so complex and so compartmentalized that even advanced workers in a particular 
branch Of a science are unaware of the developments in its other branches. , For 
example, Physics is today divided into Pure — Physics, Applied — Physics, Geo — 
Physics, Astro— Physics, Physics, Nuclear— Physics and so on to suit different 

interests. The late Dr. Krishnan by giving a story very nicely explained the extent of 
specialization. When a science student is asked whether he is doing natural science, 
he would say; I am not doing natural science as such. I am doing only zoology. If 
he is asked are you studying about birdS',1 "Tbe^answemvill be Yes* -tropical 

• - j knows'iof ihe'blrd^'lii^'AfrlbltJ^lliS 
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answer must be No, only the birds in India and further I am working only on the birds 
ill U. P., and even here not all the birds in U, P. but only migrant birds.’ Such a | 
education may be deep but it is not wide. This sort of specialization tended to break all : 
•fields.of knowledge in to' iiiute parts. The college today has become a restaurant ser- 
.ving.a variety of dishes to suit different tastes. The traditional image of the college as 
a, guardian of .learning' is gradually yielding .a place of training for earning a living ; 
and of .education of' life. ' Sometimes it is'a'.i'so said that college is being transformed ’ 
from an ivory tower into a service .. station where the students crowded together '' 
ill insanitous buildings and are .driven like sheep from lecture room to lecture 
room, examination to exaniina tion, text books badly chosen and degrees pursued for 
their commercial value. It no doubt ■ aims -at fostering research but not transmitting 
culture. All sense of heritage and"-the‘realm mf human values and ideas had been 
ignored. Developments in tech nology' and' science had brought to the U,S,A. and 
other countries, material pros perity' and: ■education had been geared to the making 
of money and the outbreak of the first 'World War may be attributed to this to 
some extent, but the immense destruction' caused gave^ a serious jolt to the thinking 
of men & made Them realize that the education, aimed at achieving more material 
prosperity divorced from, the problems of man as an individual and social being: 
was wholly useless, ^/cars back, therefore, first in the U. S.A. and ■ afterwords in 
other countries there was considerable rethinking and experimentation in regard to 
education and the concept of general education is a result of such rethinking. 

The Principles and practice of general education be introduced so as to correct 
the extreme specialization which now is common in our intermediate and degree 
programmes. Tlie emphasis in general education is not so much on the acquisition 
of knowledge as is the case with special fields. The stress in general education is on 
the development of breadth rather than depth, on the understanding of interrela- 
tionships of various fields of study in order to pull down the walls between narrow 
subjects. 

General education is not hostile to specialization. There is no inherent anti- 
thesis between general education and specialization, but it does not mean that we 

let go a tendency noticeable today on the part of specialist to make inroads on the 
lower levels of education which are strictly the levels of general education. This 
process has penetrated the secondary school level. The basic subjects like history 
and geography are not taught today but students are given social education. Cliildrert ''' , 
who are supposed to have general education to fit them with the knowledge of history 
and geography are found ignorant. So much so in some parts of India students go ;/ 

to the entire high school system without geography subject. It would not be out of \i 

place if I quote Laxmi N. Menon who was once asked to be on a committee to inter- 
view students who were invited by the Australian students’ Association to go to 
Australia. , I' 

“Imagine my surprise when one post-graduate student actually told me that j 
he did not know the geographical position of Australia because he never studied 
geography. It is. because of lack of general education. This is wrong, specialization ;; 
essential at its proper level ^ ' I 

I General education should nrevent hot snecialization but its own exclusiveness. ! 
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Physicists, Physicians and other professionals of whom India is 'urgently in need. On 
the contrary, general education lias to be an integral part of every technical curriculum 
in order to enable the expert better to meet new situations and developments in his 
field and to extend his understanding over a wider range of problems which arc 
bound to occur as he works with others. For example, a doctor or anengineer not only 
performs his respective functions by prescribing medicines and performing surgical 
operation,s or, by constructmg houses, bridges and canals but side by side deals with 
many social and economical problems closely related to those functions. So every 
specialist and technician is somehow involved in question of value and judgement 
of social issues. If he has no appreciation of these, the technician's Paradise may 
well become the hell for the community. 

The challenge of dynamic society suggests the need for both more efTcctivc general 
education aiid increased technical competence. We niusl aim at an education which 
can provide a balanced and integrated emphasis on general or liberal objective on the 
one hand and on vocational and professional objectives on the other. 

Modern Universities are increasingly turning out young men and women who 
are at best competent specialists in their respective fields but lack broad based culture 
and understanding. 

India needs more specialists than generalists, so general education is not neces- 
sary some people say. Morco\ cr it is also said that general education is an American 
innovation not needed by India because the social structures and educational system, 
in both the countries differ greatly. It is true but it is not quite correct to say that 
the movement is primarily American. The problems that arising out of specializa- 
tion are being experienced all over the world. 

General education, therefore, aims at filling the gap between elementary educa- 
tion and specialized education. It aims further that a student must be able to func- 
tion effectively as an important unit of social organism that he should be able to 
offer more dynamic responses to the environment around him. It provides the student 
with an understanding of his heritage, a sense of good life and develop the capacity 
and equipment for discharging properly the responsibilities of common citizenship 
and thus he should be encouraged to develop integrated personality. 

In a country like India most of the students restrict themselves to college educa- 
tion only, the immediate need seems to be to prepare a course of studies which has 
inherent significance, instead of geared exclusively to an examination as an end it- 
self. The core of any college curriculum should be planned for the student’s future 
as a person who has to live in the modern world. It should help him to make a sense 
of living as well as of earning living. . 

Subject Matter of General Education : — 

An ample and rounded education comprising all the three branches of learning, 
viz; natural sciences, social studies and the humanities is the only way to arrive at 
full life. General education is capable of taking all' these' simultaneously. The study 
of natural sciences makes us at home of our physical environment, so that we may 
have adjustment to it. The study of second is intended to produce an understanding 
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of our social environment and of human institution. So that the student may achieve 
a proper relation to society and by the aid of history, the society of the past and 
even of the future. Finally, the purpose of the humanities is to enable man to under- 
stand man in relation to himself, that is to say in his inner operation and ideals. Now 
if we by concentrating on one thing and ignore the other we can never have general, 
complete and integrated education. ' , ' ■ 

Wc are all keen on giving general education to young people but this is achieved 
not by introducing mere subject, but by teacher realising that he has a mission to guide 
the young along the path of duty, righteousness and service. Laxmi N. Menon ma- 
kes it clear with the following story. 

Once three workers were cutting stones, the first man when he w^'as asked, what 
he was doing, said, “I am cutting stone’k When the next man was asked he said, ‘‘I am 
earning my living.” When the thud man was asked he said, ‘M am building a cathedral.” 
If the teacher feels he is cutting stone or earning a living his work is not done. 

C©|l€ksi00.:~— . , ,;v: 

I would summarise this by saying that education looks both to the nature of 
knowledge and good of man in society. Education is not a process of stuffing the 
mind with facts, only general ideas and principles will serve the purpose of educa- 
tion. One should possess some abilities to fulfill the meaning of general education, 
to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevent judgement, and to 
descriminate among values. It follows that the idea of general education is really 
in a sense built in the concept of good education. 

The aims and objectives of general education is to lessen the prejudicial out- 
looks, to give a definite impetus to human inquisitiveness and hence understanding 
things in a wider context. Intensive studies should not be at the cost of extensive 
observation or interests. Hence a programme should be chalked out from middle 
school level. 
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SOCIO-ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS OF THE CONCEPT OF EDUCATIONAL 

WASTAGE 

( A case study of ediicafioaal wastage of Sardar Patel University 1964-65 ) 

RAJENDRA R. MEHTA 

Prof.-in-Economics, Kavishree Botadkar Arts & Commerce College, BOTAD. 

The probleai of educational wastage is one of the interesting topics in the field 
of educational research* Now there has been an increasing need to estimate the social 
as well as institutional cost of educational wastage in terms of investment cost over a 
period of planned projections, with anticipated increase or decrease in total number 
of students’ enrolment. Here the term ^'educational wastage” has been economic 
significance, because it implies social cost as well as individual cost of education per 
student. Theoretically speaking educational wastage has profound and a serious im- 
pact upon working of all productive sectors of developing economy like ours. However, 
it is very difficult to measure individual and social cost of educational wastage, purely 
in economic terms. Though we can visualise the rate of return-private as well as 
social — of an individual, with and without education over a period of time, taking 
into account total amounts of social capital invested. Obviously, we have to examine 
various socio-economic implications of educational wastage for this purpose. 

As a matter of fact, expansion in educational facilities is considered to be a 
potent and revolutionary transforming agent of economic development. At the same 
time, we find under-development vis-a-vis with an incident of high educational was- 
tage especially in rural and urban economy. Thus the rate and pattern of educational 
wastage is closely co-reiated with speed and stages of economic development. That 
is why, this rate of educational wastage has threefold economic importance in an 
accelerated process of economic development. 

First of all the purpose behind our education is to improve the efficiency of 
human capital So increasing number in educational wastage implies a waste of 
social capital and also a period of one year. Secondly, the concept of educational 
wastage has profound significance in phasing perspective educational planning. That 
means a sizeable increase in number of educational wastage will act as a brake to the 
dynamic process of economic change. Because education is a powerful weapon in 
motivating socio-economic environment in underdeveloped economy. Thirdly, from 
employment angle, sizeable increase in educational wastage will put pressure on employ 
ment market and ultimately they put pressure on land and hence adversely affected 
to agricultural production and productivity. 

Of course, the concept of educational wastage touches to the qualitative and 
quantitative aspect of our educational system. There is no standard definition of 
the concept of ‘wastage* in education. Generally speaking the word wastage 
in education implies the premature withdrawal of pupil from, school or college 
before completing current academic year or particulai‘.,iiegree' This.means-; 
the phenomena of educational wastage relates to those students wtio are removed in 
pre-malure age from educatiomlfacilitiesTorwariouf sdcio-^ecdnOincal feasohSi^ So 
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come with and without educational wastage in national gross product terms. Though 
this sort of cost aspect has practical significanee in phasing educational projection. 
Thus we can quantify the money income of the individual and the total income of 
society with an increase in the rate of educational expansion for particular years. 

Normally the initial stage of economic development co-relates to the shift in 
existing pattern of education. As the .process of economic development moves on- 
wards, pupils shift towards that branch of education which will give them prospec- 
tive returns or salaries. We find, here, a heavy rush of students in seeking admission 
to science colleges. At the same time, we observe heavy proportion of wastage of 
students in science faculty (See table No.2). Thus the concept of ‘educational wastage’ 
has been interpreted in different ways. The cost aspect of educational wastage differs 
from methodology to methodology. Here we have cslinivated the total amounts of 
educational wastage in terms of social investment cost, of various firculties of Sardar 
Patel University for the year 1964'-65. This study is based fundamentally on following 
formula : 

Social cost of 

Educational wastage 
(per study) 

(1) ** a ’’—Total number of students enrolled=(i)-j-(ii) 

(i) Total no. of students enrolled (Fresh). 

(ii) Total no. of students appearing at examination (excluding repeater 
students). 

“a”==:(i)+(ii) 



(2) “B” Institutional educational wastage=(i)+(ii)m(iii)-L(iv) 

(1) Total no. of students absent in university examination; 

(ii) Total no. of students taken drops in university examination; 

(iii) Total no. of students whose forms are cancelled by college authority; 

(iv) Total no. of students failed in university examination. 

“B”=(i)+(ii)+(iii)+(iv) 

(3) “ C"’ Social cost of education per student=(i)~j~{ii) 

(1) (Per) student cost for the year 1964-65, 

(2) Institutional cost of education per student. 

( 1 ) + ( 2 ) 


Economically speaking the term ‘ wastage ’ implies the cost aspect, if we think 
this problem in social valuation sense. Of course we can also estimate the cost of 
this wastage over a period of current academic year. Now let us examine critically 
various parts of this formula. First of all total number of students enrolled is im- 
portant in estimating the sizeable portion of wastage of students from current academic 
year. Secondly the total number of students appeared in University indicates ilie j 
wide gap of educational wastage which classified in Part-B (See Table No. 1). . We 
have here excluded total number of repeater students, those who have appeared in ;; 


University examination of Sardar Patel University in 1964-65. 
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graduate levels. (1) First kind of wastage occurs if students have not prepared their 
study satisfactorily and hence they remain voluntarily absent in university examina- 
tion. Second type of educational wastage relates with those students who appeared 
ill oiiiversily examination but completing two or three papers they found dilllcult 
to pass or with higher percentage, they take drops and hence this is being an example 
of wastage of time and social capital. 

Thirdly, we find wastage of those students whose forms are cancelled by college 
authority due to inadequate presence, or unsatisfactory progress. Fourthly, we find 
a large bulk of educalional wastage of those students who appeared in imiversity 
examination but failed in examination, 

^'Social cost of ediicatiorf of per student implies that part of cost borne by 
society in order to provide education upto the graduate and postgraduate level 

Theoretically speaking this rising trends in educational wastage indicates that 
developing economy like ours lias to bear the additional amount of social expenditure 
with maintenance cost plus training cost of per student. Here maintainance cost of 
education related with expenditure on such items as food, clothing, and other niiscel- 
ianeoiis purposes^" While the training cost refers to the expenditure incurred on items 
such as tuition fees, books, hostel accommodation, examination fees and transport 
charges. The net opporiuniiy cost refers to that income which an individual student 
foregoes in order to coiitinue his education. 


*This definition was given by the Hartog Committee and has since been followed in more 
then 20 investigations. 

“Economics of Education, Intcniaiionai Social Science Journal, UNESCO, Vol. XIV, No. 4 
(1062), 
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Forms withdrawn by college authority due to unsatisfactory progress. 
Students appeared in examination but taken drop. 

Absent in examination. 
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Now we observe from above tables that there is sizeable number of educational 
wastage in Pre-University Science, which comes to 704 students out of 1594 students. 
Similarly in F.Y.B.Com., total number of educational wastage comes to -83 out of 
164 students. The educational wastage comes to 32% in second year of Engineering 
at graduate level and the total number of educational wastage for Third \ear comes 
to 50 and 102 students out of 191 students in Science and arts faculties. 

We find greater number of educational wastage in Agriculture, Science and 
Arts faculties at postgraduate level which amounts to 25 to 30%. 

*The cost of education in certain faculties of S.V.V. ’ Prot R. K. Amin and Dr. Maliesa F. Pathak, 
February, 1966. 
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SECULAHISM AND THE COLLEGE TCACHEES 
Malieodrakiiinar ■ -Zai^eri 

It is one of the accepted models, in sociology to conceive of society as a struc- 
ture, the ditrerent parts of which are inter-rclatcd to one another. It follows from 
this that no institution or group in society can exist in isolation and is invariably 
influenced by other institutions and groups. Even religion cannot exist apart from 
the social complex in which it functions. It was for this reason that Durkheim re- 
garded religion as eminently social.^ The history of mankind abounds in inmi- 
merablc illustrations pointing out how religion has cotitinued to exercise its influence 
on the whole institutional complex. 

It was with a view to explore the influence of religion in the life of the college 
teachers that i undertook a small sample survey of college teachers working in the 
difTcrent colleges and faculties in Vallabh Vidyanagar during the academic year 
1965-66. To ensure a homogenous sample, I selected only Gujarati Hindu male teachers 
for this purpose. From a total of .MO College teachers who answered the above criteria, 
for this purpose. From a total of 340 College teachers who answered the above 
criteria, I chose 100 of them by way of random sample. This constitutes 29.4% of 
the total number of teachers on the campus, I personally interviewed all of them 
with a detailed interview schedule which included questions (framed in Gujarati) 
about their religious beliefs, their participation in religious rituals and the impact 
of religion on their family life and their Socio-political attitudes. In this paper I 
shall restrict myself only to one aspect— the attitude of College teachers towards 
the ideal of secularism. 

College teachers represent a professional group in our society which is marked 
by a long training at the University and possessing high academic qualifications. By 
the very nature of their profession, they are capable of exerting a profound influence 
on the thinking processes of their students. Thus an analysis of the state of mind of 
thivS class may be taken as an indication of the direction in which the social forces 
are moving. We may consider college teachers as the best representatives of the 
educated elite who have enjoyed the privilege of intellectual leadership in society. 

Among the social values cherished by our national leaders and enshrined in 
our constitution is that of the secular state. However, this particular concept seems 
to have been interpreted in conflicting ways. There are some who understand by 
secularism the negation of religion whereas others imply thereby total impartiality 
by the state in matters pertaining to religion. As maintained by many prominent 
Indian leaders, ® it is the latter interpretation which has come to be accepted in the 
Indian context. Dr. Radhakrishnan once declared that by a secular state he means 
a non-commimal state. In other words, to Indian people secularism is not negation 
of religion, but only absence of religious discrimination. 

1. Durkheim, Emile: Elementary Forms of the ReHgi'oMlijfei The Free Press - Illinois, b- '423. 

2. The reference is to 'the public statements of many'jpolitical leaders- published 'in newsb#crs. 

I may especially refer to a radio talk given hf Mr. M* 'C* -Setalvad, the excerpts df whidi were 
Dublished in Gujarat Samachar, dated 6th February 1966 on p. 5. ‘ , 
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So, for our purposes in this paper, un individual would be regarded as holding 
a secular attitude if lie supports the concept, of , a secular state, that is, a state which 
docs not practice any discrimination in matters of religion and further if the individual 
is ready to dissociate religion from , different areas of public life. The study was under- 
taken with a working hypothesis that college teachers are in general inclined towards 
the ideal of secularism (as defined above), and this has been partially validated by my 
findings. 

.College teachers on the whole seem .to give their wholehearted support to 
secularism as a state policy. Whereas 79% declared themselv.es in full support, of 
secularism, only 8 % rejected it. The remaining 13 % were of the view that state should 
not discriminate between persons on account of their creeds. However, they were 
hesitant to accept secularism with all its implications. To grasp the precise cognitive 
structure in the mind of the teachers a further question was put to them. Do you 
believe that Hinduism should be given the status of the state religion ? To this 22% 
answered in the affirmative while the remaining 78% strongly opposed it. This in- 
dicates a decisive trend in the direction of secularism. It can be safely assumed that 
the ideal of secularism has now become relatively stable in the Hindu mind and the 
efforts of the groups trying to turn back the current may largely fail. 

There are some who conceive secularism to be of western origin. To them it 
is a new element introduced in our political structure and is likely to create some 
amount of strain till it is internalized and institutionalized. It can however be affirmed 
that secularism is not something totally unknown to Indian Society. It has existed 
in this country for centuries in a different form. Its root lies in the highest value of 
religious tolerance preached and practiced by Hindus. The ideal of Sarva-Bfiarma- 
Sambhav as advocated by Gandhiji has provided a sound basis to Indian secularism. 
Even the extremists like Shri M. S. Golwalkar, the Chief of the R.S.S. declared in 
one of his famous speeches^ in Delhi that secularism is in the noblest traditions of 
Hindus. Hindus have come to identify secularism as a trait of Hindu culture and it 
has always been nourished by the practice of religious tolerance. 

As observed by S. N. Eisenstadt, “ In India, to a much higher degree than in 
many other historical imperial civilizations, politics were conceived in secular terms. 
The basic religious and cultural orientations were not necessarily associated with any 
particular political or imperial frame-work.”'* Similarly Myron Weiner also writes, 
“ While Muslims have a conception of Islamic state, there is no such popularly 
believed equivalent notion in Hinduism, nor is there in Hinduism an organised church 
as in Catholicism which would give the Hindu parties an organizational base.”® 
Perhaps this explains the lack of enthusiasm among Hindus for seeking the status of 
state religion for Hinduism. This has proved functional to the emergence and growth 
of secularism in India. 


3.. , This refers to the address of Shri M. S. Golwalkar at the annual day function of the Delhi branch 

of R.S.S. , soon after the end of Indo-Pakistan war in Sept. 2965 and published in Organiser, 
an English weekly of Delhi. r'Vi.";! . v.; : ’ 

4. See $. N. Eisenstadt’s article, * Transformation of Social, political and cultural orders in moder- 
rtizatiqn, American Sociological Review, Oct,, 1965 p. 668. 

5., See JSlyrpn Weiper’s article, “Some hyppthesis, pn the politics of modernization in India” in 
.. ” Leadership and political institutions in India edited by Park Tinker, (1960, Oxford Univer- 
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' The Hindu support for a secular state, is further confirmed by other revealing 
facts. The interviewees were asked to name the political party with which they sym- 
pathised the most. Here sympathy was defi.ned as readiness to vote for the party in 
elections. The preference of the teachers is indicated in the following table : 


Congress 

: 41 % 

Jan Sangh 

: 3 % 

Swatantra 

: 2 % 

Independent 

: 54 % 

Total 

oX 

O 

o 


Tlie above tabic clearly shows that the Hindu parties have failed to take roots 
among this particular group, 41 of the respondents have indicated their preference 
for the Congress. This however does not mean that the sympathisers of Congress 
fully agree with the policy of secularism as pursued by the Congress. While nearly 
half of them approved the manner in which the policy of secularism had been imple- 
mented, the rest were highly critical of congress in this respect. To put it in the words 
of one of the respondents, “ In the name of secularism, congress has in fact pursued 
the policy of appeasement of minorities. This iscontarary to the spirit of secularism.” 
Some of them eagerly desired that Congress should discard this policy and acquit 
itself of the charge of being partial to minorities. Tnspite of this feeling their general 
support for the congress ideal of secularism is significant. The dominance of the 
congress in Indian political life may be regarded as contributory to the acceptance 
of the secular ideal. 

While at the opinion level secularism has a wide support, it is equally interesting 
to note the extent of support it is likely to draw at the behavioural level. To ascertain 
this a series of questions w^ere put to the interviewees. To the question — Will you 
hke to vote a non-Hindu candidate in election, if he is superior to a Hindu candidate? 
90% answered in the afiirmative, 4% gave a modified answer that they would vote 
a non-Hindu provided he is not a niuslim, whereas only 6% preferred to vote only 
a Hindu candidate. More or less similar are the results in respect of employment. 
To the question - If a non-Hindu candidate seeking a job is superior to a Hindu 
; candidate, whom will you prefer ? 82% preferred a non-Hindu, 5% preferred a 
non-Hindu provided he is not a muslim, whereas 13 %o were inclined to select only 
I' a Hindu candidate. 

( The above mentioned figures provide a clear picture of the Hindu mind. In 

' matters of election and employment these teachers think that achievement of a person 

should alone count, and his affiliation to any religious group should be ignored. While 

’ on the whole teachers accept this stand, we find some bias against muslims. It is only 

4% in the case of election and 5% in case of employment. Those preferring only a 

Hindu candidate constitute only an insignificant minority. This data, then, supports 

I our observation that the secular trend has gained momentum among the educated 

I'' Hindus. ■ % 

1 ; - ‘ :: 

J ^ 6. The attempt of Jan Sangh to establish itself as a noa-communal party is significant. Please refer 

£ to ,M/s. B. P. Tripathi & D. D. Trivedi’s interview with Shrj Atal Behari Vajapeyee, one of the 

i ' ' dm'hrent leaders of hn Safigh, See 'Guj. S2i3d Jiily, 196I5, p, 4, ’ v. " 
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The educated c!as^ has now come to distinguish between things religious from 
things political As tar as possible the two should tread their own path without eii- 
croaching upon the rightful place of the other, seem to be a norm generally accepted. 
The social significance of religious ceremonies is well known. But according to res- 
pondents our national festivals like the Independence Day and Republic Day should 
be observed according to our political conventions. They do not welcome any ^ 
innovations which try' to give a religious dolour to these festivals. When asked- 
Will you prefer the performance of religious rites and ceremonies on the national 
occassions like the Republic Day and the Independence Day ? 76% considered it 
absolutely unnecessary. Similarly a large number of respondents (76%) opposed 
the entry of religious functionaries in active political life. Such an attitude is very 
likely to promote the spirit of secularism. 

A substantial minority of 24% favouring the performance of religious rites on 
national occasions and also supporting entrance of religious functionaries in active 
political life needs explanation. This is certainly opposed to the secular attitude 
which demands dissociation of religion from public life. Perhaps deeply religious 
family environment and rural orientation may be responsible for such an attitude. 

A further probe is however necessary before saying anything categorically. 

Hindu organizations like Hindu Mahasabha and Rastriya Swayamsevak Sangh 
have attempted to unit all Hindus on a single platform. These organizations still 
continue to strive to achieve their goal. But as our recent history indicates they have 
largely fiiiled in its relalization. One important reason which has led to their failure 
lies exactly in this that Hindus themselves have always remained apathetic to such 
a goal of communal unity. When respondents were asked — Do you contribute to the 
view-that Hindus should unite as a community ? 23% gave a negative answer, 61 % 
believed that Hindus may make such an attempt but it should be strictly on a non- 
political basis. They further specified that such attempt should not be directed against 
any other community. Only 16% approved the idea of organizing Hindus on a 
political basis. Here, too, we find that a large majority of Hindus are repugnant to 
the very concept of organizing Hindu society on a communal basis. May be, this is 
due to a lack of in-group feeling which Hindus have failed to develop probably be- 
cause of the heterogenous character of their religion and culture. The role of Gandhiji 
and his followers also seems to have a share in this. 

The relationship between Education and Religion has remained very close in 
India. Through prayers and ethico-religious instruction, educational institutions 
have sought to strengthen theTorce of religion on the minds of the young. When 
these College teachers were asked—I?^ wish that your college work should begin 

,a. .whereas 23 % rejected it. It was, however, 

any sectarian bias. They 

welcomed the idea of prayers not because of their religious inclination as such but 
they thought that it may be useful in creating an atmosphere which may be more 

"iThus the teachets' seem 'tO'^hav^ 
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Similarly, as regards the introduction of religious instruction in educational 
institutions only 13 % did not think it was ncessary, 7 % were of the view that students 
should be acquainted with basic concepts of Hinduism, but 79% believed that ins- 
truction should be provided in all religions. This further strengthens our earlier 
contention that Hindus have sincerely preached and practiced their idea of equality 
of all religions. But this type of association of religion with formal education is not 
compatible with the secular attitude. 


Now, if we examine the different spheres of our social life— economic, political, 
educational we find that influence of religion varies from one sphere of social life 
to another. A note of religious tolerance is present throughout on the basis of which 
secular ideal seems to have flourished. Whereas in the economic and political sphere 
Hindus have adopted a more rational view and have tried to dissociate religion from 
it, the same is not the case in the field of education (and also perhaps of their family). 
Teachers have shown their preference for associating prayers and religious instruc- 
tion with the formal education. Thus, while little importance is given to religion in 
economic and political behaviour, it is regarded as important in education. It can 
be asserted that Hindus have partially emancipated themselves from the hold of religion 
and this may pave the way for the acceptance of secular ideal in the remaining Spheres' 
of social life as well 
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INTRODUCTION 

Background: There has been a phenomenal expansion of secondary education ia 
lia during the last decade. More and more students aie appearing at the S. S. C. 
amination and are seeking admissions to various institutes of higher education, 
majority of the students find it hard to choose the right kind of institute because 
lack of adequate information with respect to various educational avenues. Asa 
mit, the potentialities of a large number of students are not properly realized, 
aladjustment, stagnation, and wastage could be attributed partly to the lack of 
adily available systematic information. 

®*Kis ltas been a matter of great concern to students, teachers, parents, heads of 
irioui institutes, and educational authorities. The investigators feel the same way 
od this has motivated them to undertake the present study. 

Nature of the study: The present studyis about various educational opportunities 
nd facilities avail able in Ahmedabad to students after the S. S. C. Examination. In 
his study institutes oflfering instructional and training programs to students after 
;he S. S. C. Examine tion are included. 

Purpose of the Study: The main purpose of the study is to provide pertinent and 
useful information and insigjit to the student in programming his instruction after 
the S. S, C. Examination. The study is meant to help the student during his stay 
n his school after he passes the S. S. C. Examination. 

As the study presents a total picture of various educational opportunities and 
facilities in the community, it is intended to help the student in making comparisons 
and wise choices with respect to his further education.. 

Another purpose is to help teachers in giving educational gr^danfce to their: 


idy also intends to help parents in providing guidance to their children 
vise Ghoices leBafding their further education. 
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DESIGN OF THE STUDY * 

Sample; The institutes j roviding educational opportunities and facilities to stu- 
dent in Ahmedabad after the S. S. C- Examination were appi cached and out of 
45 such institutes 38 institutes responded. These institutes are listed in Appendix B. 
Procedure: The required data were collected mainly in Appendix with the help 
of the questionnaire given A, and piospectuses of the institutes, and inlei views. 
Out of 38 institutes included in the study, heads of 12 institutes weie intei vi- 
ewed in order to get additional information. The collected data were organised 
and tabulated wherever icqu red. 

Limitations of the Study: The following are the three main limitations of the 
present study; 

1. The investigators approached all the institutes to respond to the qiie.s- 
tionnaire. Some institutes, however, did not respond to the request. This natuiaily 
limited the sample to a certain extent. 

2. The institutes that are planned to be staited in the near future could not be 
included in the sample. 

3. In the present study the prospectuses of the institutes weic used as an addi- 
tional tool to get the information. It is probable that the out-of-dateness of the 
piospectuses of some of the institutes might have affected the up-to-dateness of the 
information. 

Significance ol the study: The study of this kind would have significance for 
all engaged in educational world. This study has a special significance from 
guidance point of view. Since this study provides pertinent and useful infoimation 
to students, both teachers and parents would be able to play a helping role in the 
piocess of making wise choices by the students. 

MAIN FINDINGS 

The study indicates that there are three major avenues open to siudent.s iiltei 
the S. S. C" Examination ; Colleges, lechnical institutes, and Iraining institutes. 
The numbers of these institutes are 19, 5, and 15 respectively. 

Colleges: Colleges offer programs in Arts, Science, and Commerce. Six colleg 
es aic exclusively Arts colleges, one college is exclusively a science college, and 
three colleges aic exclusively commerce coiieges. There are eight colleges which 
offer joint programs either in Arts and Commerce (3 colleges) or Arts and Science 
(4 colleges), or Arts, Science and Commerce vl college). 

All colleges offer specialised instruction in various subjects in Arts or Science 
or Commerce. Generally, Arts and Commerce colleges are morning colleges and they 
run fiom 7.00 am. to 11.00 am., while all the science colleges are afternoon colleges 
and they run between 11.00 am. to 5.00 p.m. ? i 

A student studying in an Arts or a Commerce college is required to pay about 
Rs, 350/- per year foi all kinds of fees, A scieno® student needs to pay about Rsj 450 
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Those who aie seeking admission in hostels are requiied to make an additiona. 
budget of about Rs. 800/- per year for hostel aceommodations (lodging and boaiding). 

Seven colleges provide hostel accommodations to theii students. Two co'Iegts 
have made special arrangements to hou...e theh students in private hostels. The 
students of the rest of the institutes have to make their own hostel arrangements. 

The examination procedure is pi escribed by the University and the affiliated 
colleges follow the same proceduie. 

Some of these institutes deserve to be menfUned for the-'r individual outstanding 
featuies. Shri H. K. Arts college for organizing diploma courses in Journalism and 
Diamatics and for initiating student counseling on a systematic basis, Gujarat College 
and St. Xavier's CoUege for providing leadership in sports and atheletics, B.D. Arts 
rnd Science College for offering Home Science program at graduate and post-grad uaie 
levels, S. L. U. College for Women and Gujarat Vidyapeeth for admittiirs students 
for higher education after the S. S. C. Examination without English, Sheth C. N. 
Vidyavihar for offering lich and diversified instructional programs in different fields 
of education on a single campus and Gujarat Vidyapeeth, a fulfledged residential 
University, for offciing programs in Social Sciencer , Hindi and the teaching of Hindi. 

Technical Institutes: There are five institutes offering instruction and training 
in various branches of technical education such as Civil, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Automobile engineering, Textile Manufacturing and Textile Chemistry and 
Architecture. 

Except the School of Architecture, all the institutes run from 10.30 a.m. to 
5 .00 p.m. The School of Architecture runs from 7.30 a.m. to 1 .00 p.m. The students 
aie required to pay aiound Rs. 200/- per year for all kinds of fees and Rs. 500/- per 
year for hostel accommodations (lodging and boarding). The tuition fee of the 
School of Architecture is Rs. 300/- per term. 

The final examination is conducted by the Department of Technical Education, 
Gujarat State. : ' 

Oat of these institutes two institutes deserve a special note. The Government 
Polytechnic for Girls for providing free education to girls and for offering Rs. 25/- 
per month as scho’atship to 1/3 of the total enrolment and the School of Artchitec- 
ture for being the only school of its kind in Ahmedabad. 

, Training Institutes: There are fifteen training institutes offering instructional 
and training programs in different fields and at different levels of education. • i 

There is one institute for pre-primary teacher training program. There are five 
institutes for primary teacher training program, two institutes for teachers of physical-, 
education, one for fine arts, one for teachers of deaf-mutes, two centers for nursing; 
and midwifery, one for industrial training, two for automobile engineering and oncf 
for local self government. I 

The students takine the P.T.,CL oroaram need to pay around Rs. 125/- for difl<sraii|i;: 
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Different kinds of fees at these institutes aihount to around Rs. 360/- per year 
and charges for hostel accommodations atnoiint to Rs. 6C0/- per year, 

Sheth C. N. College of Fine Aits piwides certificate programs for drawing 
lechers and diploma in Commercial Arts, 

Around Rs. 250/- are charged for varmus kinds 'of fees and around Rs, 500/- 
are chaigcd for hostel accommodations. 

lire school for tuiining teachers of deaf-mutes offers a one-^'car dinloina course. 
No fees except the examination fee of Rs. 10/- arc chaiged. The tiainecs are given 
Rs. 50;- per month as scholarship. 

The final exatniiiations are conducted by the State Department cf Fdifcatioit. 

There are two centers for nursing and midwifery training. They are affiliated 
to the Gujarat Nursing Council. No fee is' charged and the trainees are given finan- 
cial assistance by the governnieot. The final examination is conducted by the Gujarat 
Nursing Council. 

The Industrial Training Institute conducts training courses to picparc trained 
and educated craftsmen for various industries. Special courses are dcvsigncd for 
girls. No fees are chaiged and free hostel accommedations are provided to its limited 
number of trainees. One third of the total trainees are given Rs. 25/- per month as 
stipend. The final examination is conducted by the National Council for Training 
and Vocational Trades. 

The Industrial Automobile Training Centre is run by the Ahmcdabad Munici- 
pality Transport Service to prepare skilled workers for automobile engineering. The 
trainees are required to pay around Rs. 150/- as tuition fee. 

The Ail India Institute of Local Self Government organizes various regional 
centers for providing ttaining in Local Sej.f Government, There are two courses 
oTered at Ahm:dabad centre (one for Sanitary Inspectors and the othei for L.S.G.) 
which are useful to the S.S.C. Students. The medium of instruction and examina- 
tion is English, 

The fees amount to Rs. 150/- for the first comsc and Rs. 85/- for the second 
course. The final examination is conducted by .the All, India Institute of Local Self 
Government. 

Almost all the institutes covered in the present study have some prevision in 
the form of scholarships, freeships and loans for •■■assisting their students. Students 
coming from; economically backwaid classes and from the scheduled , castes/tribes 
are given financial assistance by the Government. 

All the institutes organize in varying degiees ,co-curricular activities. Some of 
them participate in inter-institutional activities.- , 

■Regarding counselling facilities;' practicaily vet v little' is done on a lyitcmatic 
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IMPLICATIONS 

A major defect observed in planning of further education done either by studenu 
or teachers and parents is that they fail to consider various factors affecting educa- 
tional planning. These factors include various avenues open to student for different 
kinds of educational programs, finance including costs and aids, and co-cur. icular 
programs for developing and fostering their talents. 

As a consequence of educational mis-planning, a twofold loss occurs. In the 
first place, students fail to realize their potentialities to the fullest extent. In the 
second place, the institutes fail to render their services to the fullest extent. 

The present study should be utilized in remedying some of the defects in planning 
for further education. The study could help students in making intelligent com- 
parisons and wise selections with respect to their educational planning. 

SUGGESTIONS 

The following suggestions could be drawn from the present study. 

1. Every institute should provide up-to-date, comprehensive and clearcut 
information in its prospectus. This would help students to a considerable extent. 

2. This kind of study could be expanded to include important educational 
centres scattered aU round the State. 

APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Section I : 

(1) Type of the institute Boys only Girls only 


Coeducational 


7 am. to 11.30 am. 11.30 am. to 
5 pm. 


Other timings 


Degree Diploma 


Certificate Trainings 


.'■Arts ' Science 


(2) Timings of the institute 


(3) Providing instructional pro- 
gram fOr 


Program designed for 
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Commerce Technical Edu, 

Medicine Law 

Any other (please specify) 

(5) Status of the institute (Affiliat- — — — — — — 

ed to a particular organisa- 
tion such as University, Board 

or any other. Please specify) 

(6) Please specify the number of 

students that could be accom- No. of boys No. of girls 

modated inthe hostel(s), if any — — — — - 

(7) Total number of students en- - — — 

rolled in the first year class Number of students 


Section II 

(A) (i) Degree (please specify) : 

(ii) Time required for completing the degree courses : 

(iii) Please specify the subjects offered : 

Special General 

(iv) Any other relevant information : 

(B) (i) Diplomas (please specify) : 

(ii) Time required for completing the diploma courses : 

(iii) Please specify the fields in which diploma is offered : 

(iv) Any other relevant information : 

(C) (i) Certificates (please specify) : 

(ii) Time required for completing the certificate courses : 

(iii) Please specify the fields in which certificates are offered : 

(iv) Any other relevant information : 

(D) (i) Please specify the fields in which training is offered (other than the above) : 

(ii) Time required for completing training courses : 

(iii) Any other relevant information : 

is f ' ) 

(E) Basis of admissions: (Prerequisites such as specific subjects, minimum per- 

centage of marks, age, entrance examination, completion of certain degrees, 
diplomas, and certificates, etc.) f ' ' ■ - ' V ) 

(A) Costs: - ■ ^ . b/ 
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Registration fee ; 
- Eligibility certificate fee : 
Transference certificate fee : 


(B) Assistance : 


Scholarship 
Fellowship 
Poor Boys Library 


*Poor Boys’ Aid Fund : 
*HosteI charges : 

Any other 
(please specify)— 


Freestudentship 
Poor Boys’ Aid 
Aid to Eccnomically 
Backward Class 


Aid to Scheduled 

Castes/Tribes 

Any other not covered by above: (please specify) 


No 

No 


Section IV 

(1) Do you have a student union ? Yes 

(2) Does your institute participate in 

inter-institutionar activities ? Yes 

From the following activities, check the activities organised by your institute 
lease provide specific information wherever requested. 

(1) Dramatics 

(2) Tournaments 

(3) Elocution competition 

(4) Musical programs 

(5) Shram Shibirs 

(11) Literary activities (please specify) 

(12) Students’ study circle : 

(13) Any other activities not covered by above (please specify) : 

Section V 

' ' .he Cniver- 

^ paragraph on some special characteristics of ycur 


(6) 

Picnics 

(7) 

Educational tours 

(8) 

N. C. C. 

(9) 

Exhibitions 

(10) 

Games 


Section VI 

— ™ Any other informatibnosidia* you think is necessarv ar„t . 

"" ^ is not covered 

’ -LitekAS , , . - ' - ■ .yvr; 'I 
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APPENDIX B 

LIST OF INSTITUTES WITH THEIR CODE NUMBERS ^ 
Code No* ■ Name and Address 

Col-1 L. D. Arts College , 

Navarangpiira, Ahmedabad 9 
Col “2 National Arts College 

Char Rasta, Saraspur, Ahmedabad 
Col-3 Sardar Vallabhbhai Arts College 

Relief Road, Ahmedabad 1 
Col - 4 Shri H. K. Arts College 

R. C. Road, Ahmedabad 9 
Col *5 M. G, Science Institute 

Navarangpura, Ahmedabad 9 
Col -6 H. L. College of Commerce 

Navarangpura, Ahmedabad 9 

Col “ 7 Sardar Vallabhbhai Commerce College 

Relief Road, Ahmedabad 1 
Col - 8 H. A. College of Commerce 

Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 6 
Col - 9 Gujarat College 

Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 6 

Coi- 10 Shri Swamynarayan Arts and Science College 

Gita Mandir Road, Ahmedabad 17 
Col - 1 1 St. Xavier’s College 

Navarangpura, Ahmedabad 9 
Col - 12 B. D. Arts and Science College 

Sankadi Sheri, Ahmedabad 1 

Col - 13 Navgujarat Arts and Commerce College 

Ashram Road, Ahmedabad 13 

Col - 14 Shri Bhakta Vallabh Dhola Arts and Commerce College 

Gita Mandir Road, Ahmedabad 17 
Col - 15 City Arts and Commerce College 

Lai Darwaja, Ahmedabad 1 

Col - 16 Prabhudas Thakkar Arts, Science and Commerce College 

Paldi, Ahmedabad 7 

Col - 17 Sir L. A. Shah Law College , 

Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 6 

Col- 18 Sj, L. U. College for Women ' ‘ 

Kocharab, Ahmedabad , , , , 

Uni-l Gujaiat Vidyapeeth ! 

' Ashram ]ft.dad, ‘Ahmfedabad 13 ‘ f ' ■ 

Tec-1 , ^^ve^nn^Bt 

‘'''!i^avaiahgpufa^' 9 
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Code No. 


Name and Address 


Tec -3 
Tec -4 

Tec -5 

Tr. I-l 

Tr. 1-2 

Ti. 1-3 

Tr. 1-4 

Tr. 1-5 

Tr. 1 - 6 

Tr. 1-7 

Tr. I - 8 

Tr. I - 9 

Tr. I - 10 

Tr. I- II 

Tx. 1-12 
Tr. 1-13 
Tr. 1-14 

Tr. 1-15 

4 ij 


Government Polytechnic for Girls 

C/o R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad 2 

R. C. Technical Institute, Ahmedabad 2 

Sheth C. N. Polytechnic Institute 

Arabavadi, Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 6 

School of Architecture 

Navarangpura, Ahmedabad 9 

Gujarat Bal Adhyapan Mandir 

Divetia Block, Raikhad, Ahmedabad 

Municipal Adhyapan Mandir 

Nava Vadaj, Ahmedabad 13 

H. K. Primary Training College 
Navarangpura, Ahmedabad 9 
P. R. Adhyapan Mandir 
Raikhad, Ahmedabad 

Sheth C. N. Talimi Vidyalaya 
Ellis Bridge Ahmedabad 6 

Stree Adhyapan Mandir 

Harijan Ashram, Ahmedabad 14 

College of Physical Education 

0pp. L. G. Hospital, Maninagar, Ahmedabad 8 

Sheth C. N. Vyayarn Vidya Bhavan 

Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 6 

Sheth C. N. College of Fine Arts 
Ellis Bridge, Ahmedabad 6 

School for Deaf-Mutes 
Ashram Road,> Ahmedabad 9 

Nursing and Midwifery Training Centre 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital 
Outside Panch Kuva Gate, Ahmedabad 2 
Nursing and Midwifery Training Centre 
* Civil Hospitah Asarva, Ahmedabad 16 
Industrial Traiining Institute 
Sardar Nagar^ Ahmedabad 
I. A. T. Dejatt^okt', _ " ' 

Ahmedabad 'Si^njc^k S«tvice 

Ahmedabad .v,, 

All Indig I Ij^^^^j k>i!®f:al -Seif Government 
Gujarat Regional ^ce 
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MOVIE-GOING HABIT OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN AURANGABAD. 

by 

R. R. BORUDE, Dept, of Psychology, Govt. Arts & Sc. College, Aurangabad 

and 

V. K. DUBEY, Dept, of Psychology, Milind College of Arts, Aurangabad 
INTRODUCTION : 

Movies are the cheapest means of recreation. Even a member of lower economic 
class can avail of this source of entertainment, with an expenditure of few paisas. 
The long que of cinegoers in front of a booking window, waiting for arrival of their 
turn for hours together is a proof of widespread interest of the public in cinemas. 

In India, especially in Maharashtra about 50 years ago, dramas were extremely 
popular. The dramas did not reach the masses, but were confined to certain sections 
of the people . Gradually cinemas replaced the dramas, since the former were more 
cheap and easily accessible to the common man. Its spread was so rapid that soon it 
became a part of our life. Hardly we may find today a person who has not seen a 
film. Thus the rapid influx of the influence of the cinema created a tremendous wave 
of imitation in matters of smiles, hairdo, walking, talking, dressing etc., among the 
younger generation. Nowadays we find that as soon as any new fashion appears on 
the screen an immediate replication follows in large cities. 

Some attempts were made in the past in Western countries to study the efifect 
of films on the people. For example in 1933, The American Motion Pictures’ Research 
Council published a volume ‘ Films and the young generation’. During the period 
of 1929-1933 a team of professors in Chicago and New York studied the efifect of 
movies on social life. In 1939 Margaret Thorpe wrote a book entitled ‘ America at 
the Movies ’. Very recently Prof. Blumer of Chicago University studied this problem 
more thoroughly by actual survey work. He found the frequency of visits to the 
cinema house as a function of age, the types of films and the love scenes etc. 

J. P. Maier published two books * Sociology of films ’ in 1946 and ‘ Cinema & 
their audience ’ in 1949. These two books indicate the far reaching influence of films 
on the British young generation in matter of dress, conversation, smiling, weeping 
etc. It is doubtful that the cinemas are the cause of juvenile deliquency. Sociologists 
in England assert that family discord, disagreeable social and family life are the im- 
portant, causes of deliquency. The 1948 report of the British Magistrates ’ Associa- 
tion says “ There is a general agreement among the psychologists that the cinema 
is seldom if ever a cause of juvenile deliquency. The young are not wicked than thfey 
were before cinemas came, but cinemas are a convenient scapegoat. The cinema 
keeps boys out of mischief, men out of public-houses and girls off the streqt. In- 
, vestigations have never found any correlation between deliquency and attending .the 
-ciiiema. , There is no evidencp from apy other cqi^utry t|iat, there is hny reladpn ship 
between the, cinemus and juvenile deliquency.’* , * 

>r— H- — ' — : ! : ! 

thank A, ]'i|[.^-Deshpande acd Pfot Faraaikfor their help 
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In this country the Tata Institute of Social Sciences at the instance of Central 
Board of Film Censors initiated a project to study this problem in Bombay city and 
suburbs. The survey project covered about 3200 persons of both sexes, young & 
old. 

We were interested in studying the habit pattern of students in this region. 
Aurangabad is a foremost town of this region (Marathwada) with a population round 
about one lakh. It attracts students from remote villages and other mofussil areas, 
since Aurangabad is a seat of a University. This region of Marathwada is com- 
paratively backward. Since the Tata study was made in Bombay which is one of the 
biggest cities in India and also a seat of film industry, we thought that we may find 
some different pattern of cinema habit in this region. Our present investigation is 
an outcome of this thought. 

METHOD: 

(a) Statement-blanks : Fifteen students from the Psychology department were 
asked to write an essay on their general attitude towards the movies. On the basis 
of their reports a statement blank was prepared consisting of 48 statements. The 
subject had to give response by putting a tick mark against any one of the number of 
alternatives. The statements had alternatives from minimum of two to the maximum 
of eleven. While preparing the 48 statements it was presumed to have eight factors. 
They were as follows: Technical, Caste, Behaviour in a theatre, emotionality, pre- 
ferences, purposes, inducing factor and stereo-type. Each factor had six statements. 
The statement blank was translated in Marathi. These blanks were cyclostyled. 

(b) Subjects : The total student population surveyed was 500 in which 430 
were males and 70 females. The students were studying in various academic and 
professional institutions except from the Veternary and Agriculture institutions. 
Nearly half of the students were domiciled in rural areas. The parents of the students 
from the rural areas were mostly illiterate. 

(c) Instructions : The following instructions were printed on the statement 
blank. “Please read the following statements carefully. Each statement contains 
alternatives which arc underlined. Select any one of them and strike off the others. 
This is not a personality or intelligence test. Be frank and open minded in filling up 
of this form. Your replies will be kept confidential.” 

RESULTS: 

Table No. 1; Technical Factory : 

Sr. Statement & Altetnatiyes 


Lural 

% 

Urban 

% 

General 

V 

/o 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

70 

69 

72.4 

75 

. 63 

30 

31 

27.6 

25 

37 

7i 

84 

75.8 

73.9 

84.3 

29 

16 

24.2 

26.1 

15.7 

'^4 ■ 

32 

49.4 

54.6 

28.6 

21 

38 

25.8 

21.9 

41.4 

'2$'‘ 

' - 30 

24.8 ‘ 

^■•'23'. S’ 

30.0 
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I 

2 


3 

4 


6 

7 

32. 

Do not like . . 

. if link broken . 

74 

69 

75.6 

77 

70 


. is. indifferent . .. . . . 

26 

31 

24.4 

23 

30 

36. 

Sound defect . 

. . troubled 

50 

25 

26.8 

28.2 

21.3 



. . not troubled 

50 

75 

73.2 

71.8 

78.7 

42. 

Faultless film . 

. . always see 

82 

61 

62.8 

63.8 

58.6 



. not necessarily see 

18 

39 

37.2 

36.2 

41.4 


There appears certain slight differences between the rural and urban popula- 
tion and also between male and female populations. 


Females appear to be more attracted by the tune of the song, while the males 
^ prefer the music itself. Similarly rural population also favour music. The urban 

I male and female population does not seem to be bothered by the sound defect in a 

film* 

'' Table No. 2 : , Caste Factor : 



Sr. 

No. 

Statement & Alternatives Rural 

0/ 

. . . ,, , /(> 

Urban 

y 

/o 

General 

0/ 

/o 

Male 

% 

Female 

% 

19. 

Do see films of particular hero or 
heroine. 

72 

79 

66.4 

65.8 

68.5 


Do not see films of particular hero 
or heroine. 

28 

21 

33.6 

34.2 

31.5 

22, 

Do pay special attention to caste. 

93 

93 

89.8 

88.7 

94.3 


Do not pay special attention. 

7 

7 

10.7 

11.3 

5.7 


Special attention . . . hero 

44 

30 

32.6 

34.3 

25.7 


. . . heroine 

24 

26 

25 

24.1 

28.5 


. . , villain. 

16 

19 

24.2 

24.7 

21.3 


. . . character actor 

16 

25 

18.2 

16.9 

24.5 

25. 

Strong attraction for private lives 
of caste. 

44 

31 

36.4 

38 

30 


No attraction 

56 

69 

63.6 

62 

70 


Attraction for hero. 

50 

51 

46.8 

45.3 

52.9 


for heroine. 

50 

49 

53.2 

54.7 

47.1 

33. 

Appeal of the beauty of the heroine 

57 

55 

53 

53.4 

51.4 


No beauty appeal 

43 

45 

47 

46.6 

48.6 

35. 

Do see a film of famous character 

actor. 

63 

71 

60.8 

60.6 

61.6 


Do not sec a film of a famous 
character actor. 

37 

29 

39.2 

39.4 

38.4 

45. 

Do sec a film of famous director 
even with ordinary artistes 

31 

55 

40 

40.9 

52.5 


Do not see • 

31 

17 

23.4 

23.9 

24.5 


'Not necessariN see .... * 

38 

28 


35.2" 

' '-’23 ■ 











Statement & Alternatives 


Rural Urban General Male Female 


j i:nnc|i affecte^|>by touchy scenes 78 
theatre; , , 27 


Sr. Statement & Alternatives 
No. 


Rural Urban General Male Female 

0/ O/ 0/ 0/ o/ 

/O /O /O /o /O 
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About three-fourth students prefer to see a film of their favourite hero or heroine. 
Surprisingly heroes are more in demand than the fair heroines. Among the caste 
on the screen the present sample distributes its attention equally among all of them. 
More than half of the students are not interested in the private lives of the film per- 
sonalities. The urban sample and females reported that they would like to see a film 
of a famous director even though the castes in the film were ordinary. 


Table No. 3 : Behavioural Factor; 


34.2 

31.2 
13.4 

12.2 

9.0 


94 

6 

41.2 

58.8 

80.4 

19.6 

57 

43 

51.2 

48.8 


29.5 
35.2 
12.8 

13.5 
9.0 


92.5 
7.5 

43 

57 

76.2 

23.8 

58.4 

41.6 

51.8 

48.2 


52.9 

14.2 
15 7 

7.1 

10.1 

100 

0 

37 

63 

97.2 

2.8 

51.4 

48.6 

48.6 

51.4 


Over 75 % of the students see three films a month. In the auditorium some sort 
of conversation or talk was reported by more than 60% of students. To see a film in 
company of someone was reported by most of the females and three-fourth of the 
males. Except the rural sample, all other samples reported no change in their taste 
of film habit or some change in their habits 50-50%. Nearly half of the students 
reported that they purchased tickets of the same denomination, while the other half 
reported otherwise. 


Table No. 4 : Emotionality Factor : 


No. of films seen in a month.. ..one 
... . two 

three 

..... four 
.... or more 

Sit in the cine hall till the end of 
film. 

Do not sit 

Do keep quiet in hall 
Do not keep quiet. 

Prefer to see in company 
Prefer to go alone. 

Do feel . . . change in taste 
Do not feel 

Purchase same rate ticket always 
Do not purchase always. ... 


1 . 


7. 

11 . 

20 . 

29. 

34. 
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1 : 2 

3 

4 

; 5 

6 

7 

10. Parents refuse permission 

.... disappointed 

39 

33 

33.6 

34.1 

31.5 

gets angry 

3 

13 

6.6 

7.9 

l.x 

. is indifferent 

58 

54 

59.8 

58 

67.4 

-12. Watching the love scenes 

.... excited 

35 

21 

25.8 

28.3 

15.7 

.... amused 

40 

27 

40.4 

44.4 

24.3 

is indifferent 

25 

52 

33.8 

27.3 

60 

21. Effect of films . . . short 

48 

62 

62.4 

60.2 

71.4 

long term 

52 

38 

37.6 

39.8 

28.6 

28. See film for sex appeal. 

32 

19 

24.8 

28.8 

8.6 

Do not see film for ... . 

36 

30 

36.6 

38.3 

30 

Is indifferent to sex. 

32 

51 

38.6 

32.9 

61.4 


It seems that the rural population is moved by the films more than the urban. 
But contrary to the expectations, more males than females were emotionally affected 
; by the films. Barring the urban population, in whose case responses were 50-50 %, 

i' seventy five percent of all other students reported that they do weep in the cinema 

halt , In this country the students are not free to go to see a film at will, but must 
' seek permission of their parents. When asked about the effect of refusal by the parents, 
i over 60% reported that they were indifferent about it and about 30% reported that 
they were disappointed. Except for the females, other students reported (about three- 
‘ fourth) that they were excited or amused to watch a love scene on the screen. Nearly 
40% females reported the above effect. Most of the students (60%) reported that' 
the effect of the films was short lived. In case of rural population the responses were 
50-50% in favour or short or long term effect. Only one fourth of the whole sample 
' reported that they saw a film for its sex appeal. 

I;. ■ ■■ : . >.■-■■■ 

I Table No. 5 ; Preference Factor : 

I 

Sr. Statement & Alternatives Rural Urban General Male Female 

r No. % % % % % 


2 . 


>1 


for Social film 

58 

39 

51.2 

52.9 

'44. 

3 

. Family Drama 

39 

34 

33.4 

30 .2 II. 

f,i46 


. for Humorous film 

25 

42 

.32.6 

, j ’.'(T 

40 

li'. 

. for Emotional film 

29 

23 

27 



6 

. for Detective film 

18 

16 

' 17.6 

. .18,1 „ 

.15 

,7. 

. for Historical film 

, 31 

20 • 

«;23'-2 ’ 

‘^20 

» c 

. for Romantic films 

14 

21 

' ■ '22 ' “ 12^.5 

20 


. for Scientific .... 

. for Mythological 

27 

29 

22 ■ 
10 

20.0 

■ H.6 

18, 

14 

.6 

.3 

. for Horror films 

14' 

15' ' 

Iflll 

oC|j. 


. for Stunt films 


20 ’ 


.1 
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6. Like to see thinly clad ladies on the 
- " screen 

Do not like to see 

14. Enjoy film songs 

Do not enjoy film songs 

27, Do like westernization (Film) 
....of music 

30. Feel that films portray true Indian 
culture 

Do not feel 

40. Discuss about films 

Do not discuss about films 
Discussion ... if film liked 
Discussion ... if not liked 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

28 

40 

37.8 

42.6 

18.6 

72 

60 

62.2 

57.4 

81.4 

87 

93 

89 

87.7 

94.3 

13 

7 

11 

12.3 

5.7 

58 

51 

50.4 

47.2 

63 

42 

49 

49.6 

52.8 

37 

58 

38 

45.6 

41.2 

63 ' 

42 

62 

54.4 

58.8 

37 

67 

89 

76.4 

' 75.5 

90 

33 

11 

23.6 

24.5 

10 

61 

83 

77 - 

75.5 

82 

33 

17 

23 

24.5 

18 


Among the varieties of films the social films were more popular than any other 
films. Family drama films or humourous films came next. The stunt films (wild- 
west type) were at the bottom of the list. Over three fourth of the students did not 
like to see Indian ladies thinly clad on the screen. Very few students reported that 
they did not like film songs. Opinions differed in matter of the westernization of the 
Indian films or music. More women than men felt that the present films portrayed 


if it is liked was more pronounced in urban male and female samples. 

Table No* 6 : Purpose Factor : 

Sr. Statement & Alternatives 

No. 

Rural 

/o 

Urban 

General 

Male 

Female 

% 

17. See film ... to kill time 

' 25 

22 

20 

20.3 

18.6 

.... for recreation 

28 

50 

41.4 

38.5 

52.9 

.... for learning lesson 

47 

28 

38.6 

41.2 

28.5 

24. Do believe in idealism in a film 

54 

48 

52.4 

55.8 

38.6 

Do not believe 

46 

52 

47.6 

44.2 

61.4 

31. Films’ effect . . . Good 

62 

38 

47.8 

50.1 

38.6 

Films’ effect .... Bad 

38 

62 

52.2 

49.9 

61.4 

37. Purpose of film 






Educative 

34 

34 

41.4 

42.2 

38.2 

Propaganda 

25 

16 

17.4 

17.8 

15.7 

^ .jPure rwreation 

41 

50 

41.2 

40 

46.1 

41. ; Do see propaganda film. 

t. 46 

43 

40.4 

41.6 

35.7 

i »» AyoiA propaganda films . ,(■ 

, 54 

57 

59.6 

58.4 

64.3 
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3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

46. Like to see ‘ Ideal Behaviour ’ in 






Indianfilm 

75 

59 

68 

72.1 

52.5 

Is indifferent to it 

18 

24 

17 

15.9 

24.5 

Is amused to see it 

7 

17 

15 

12 

23 


About three-fourth females reported that the films created bad effect, but the 
males reported that the effect of films was both good and bad. The rural sample 
were positive in reporting that the films created good effect. Most of the students 
reported that the purpose of a film was a pure recreation. 

r Table No. 7 : Inducing Factor : 


Sr. Statement & Alternatives Rural 

Urban 

General 

Male 

Female 

No. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

9. See films . . . reason advertising only 

57 

47 

51 

52.3 

45.7 

Do not see for the reason of ad- 
vertising 

43 

53 

49 

47.7 

54.3 

13. Attraction for exciting posters 

66 

52 

62.2 

66.3 

45.7 

No such attraction 

34 

48 

37.8 

33.7 

54.3 

15. Do read reviews of film 

70 

71 

68.2 

66.3 

75.7 

Do not read reviews 

30 

29 

31.8 

33.7 

24.3 

18. More attraction for ... . 





15.7 

.... Direction in film 

30 

30 

25.4 

25.3 

.... Dialogue in films 

26 

18 

20.6 

20.7 

20 

.... Acting in a film 

10 

26 

24 

21.8 

32.8 

.... Music in a film 

34 

26 

30 

32.2 

31.5 

26. Do read regularly the film literature 

42 

46 

46.4 

47.6 

41.4 

. Do not read 

58 

54 

53.6 

52.4 

58.6 

38. Do see a film of 





*•■''^1.5 

my friend’s choice 

45 

42 

47.4 

51.3 

Do not see a film of my friend’s 
choice 

17 

9 

9.8 

i61‘5 


Do not necessarily act on my 





' friend’s advice 

38 

49 

' 42 rs",. 




CWcr 70% of all the samples rend the revievra of the 
Only halfof thti sample was in touch with film 
' the htthle' Sample and the rural and urban samples would see the film 

mcndations of their friends. The females reported that such was not the case.^ , 
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Table No, 8 ; Stereotypy Factor 


Statement & Alternatives Rural Urban General Male Female 


5. Preference for Hindi films 

for English films 

for Marathi films 


39. Do think that films have the same 
theme 

Do not think so 


Have an aversion for ... . 

exaggeration in acting 

erotic love scenes 

hide & seek of lovers 

unnecessary and untimely 

weeping 


44. Do see a film of some famous music 
director 

Do not see a film .... 

Not necessarily see. 


47. Avoid to see a film based on same 
theme 

Do sec a film based on the same 
theme 


48. Feel that there must be novelty in 
films 

Do not feel so 


The students see more Hindi films than either Marathi or English. The seeing 
of English films was very rare in the rural population (only 2%). Over three fourth 
students complained that the present films had the same theme i.e., there was no 
variety of themes in films. The female sample and the urban sample were against the 
exaggerated acting, erotic love scenes, unnecessary and untimely weeping of the 
cdstc on the screen.’^ " ' 

Since it was not possible for the authors to get a copy of the Tata study, it was 
not’pidlssibletb cbiripat^iAe ptes6iit'’iibd|hgs with that of the Tata study. However 
tl^te’^i^'nidi ih 'tlie interest patterns of the two samples 

.wm mi-hm led* «'sh;ru.;' ''i' 5 ’ ”' ■* 
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CONCLUSION AND SUMMARY : 

This study brought to light some interesting findings regarding the students’ 
attitude towards certain types of acting, caste, technicalities, theme etc. It seems 
doubtful to assert that films are producing any bad effect on the younger generation 
There does not appear much difference in the film habits of either the males and 
females or rural and urban samples. More extensive surveys are necessary to throw 
more li'^ht on this burning and much debatable social problem. 
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The present article is an extract from my Ph.D. thesis : The Hi 
Girl. The research was conducted in the city of Bombay, the town 
the villages surrounding Khandwa in Madhya Pradesh, with the pui] 
a comparative study of city, town, and village girls. Over 800 ques 
filled by secondary and college Hindu girls between 14 and 21 year 
formation was also procured by personal interviews, observations 
The investigation shows no strong differences in the viewpoints of 
village girls in their estimation of the qualities in their parents. T1 
to the all-pervading influence of Hindu traditions. In detail, mino 
noticed which are referred to in the text. The variations arc due 
environment in these three places. The qualities admired by the ac 
their parents are as follows : 


Quality 


Loving 

Good Care 

Kind 

Helpful 

Sacrificing 

Religious 

Charitable 

Patient 

Frank and Truthful 

Hard-working 

Forgiving 

Simple 

Encouraging 

Never Smoke or Drink 

Good Manners 

Jovial and Social 


The quality of love shows itself in two spheres,’ namely, in the love that parents 
show itheir childydn,'aiid':;in- th6.lt3r^ they show for' each other. This becomes 
distinct in the expressions of Hindu girls. For instance; h' Brahmin girl from Bombay 

— ] 

1 L . ' The anthbf obtained ter Doctorate in Education from rhe University of Bombay. She is 
eurrentlv studvine Cultural Anthropology at the Vienna University on a Fellowship of the Afro- 
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God, She visits the temple and sings hymns to Krishna and other gods. She en- 

lightens me by telling me stories about religious and pious people.” 

Devotion to God is equivalent to devotion to parents which, in turn, is equivalent 
to devotion to elder members of the family and society. Parents set the example in 
this direction, and chidren are impressed by their good behaviour. With marriage, 
the woman begins to take less interest in her personal grooming and devotes herself 
to the care of her husband, children, and in-laws. Simple living is the outcome of 
this particular modification. Girls from Bombay especially admire this quality be- 
cause they are in a position to contrast their mothers with those belonging to the 
Christian, Parsis, and modernized Hindu families. A teen-anger from Bombay 
writes : “ My mother is so simple that she feels shy even to apply powder or lip- 
stick.” 

Lastly, the quality of joviality and friendliness is indicated. This presupposes a 
harmonious relationship. The abolition of child-marriage permits girls today to live 
for a longer time with their parents. The average age at which girls would like to 
marry is 21 .9 years, as against 14.2 years when their mothers married. An extended 
period of close contact, as well as the common domestic and social interest in the 
home which the mother shares with her grown-up daughter, makes them live, as Ross 
so aptly states, “more like two sisters than like mother and daughter.”® 

Out of 700 girls, 196 criticized their parents strongly. Most of these girls came 
from the city of Bombay, and the qualities that they disfavoured were chiefly over- 
protection, over-orthodoxy, smoking, drinking, and poor manners. Scolding was 
mentioned by girls in all three places. A list enumerating the qualities disliked is 
presented in Table II. 


Quality. 


Scold 

Strict 

Very Orthodox 

Stubborn 

Narrow-Minded 

...... Suspicious 

i Over-Protection 

F.‘. i ... 1. Superstitious 

. I Gossip about others 

Hot temper 

7.', .'. Criticize 

, :l . ; :'l'. iT.'V. . i .‘ Smoke and Drink 
.fil'.T:! i'!-’.. ' 'Greed for Money 

.Unsocial . , ^ 

...... ,.,j. ,j. .j..., Don t talk to each otl^sr 

t’ 'f! Hi ^ r"-'V H*'*! " ’ ^ 

ht Hindu Family m its Urban Setting, Bombay, i961, p, 104. 



Although scolding is a commcm trait with parents all over the world, the Hindu 
mother in particular scolds her daughter frequently with a far-sighted motive in 
mind The purpose is to train the daughter already from an early age for her tuture 
role as an “ ideal ” daughter-in-law. Parents are particularly interested in the proper 
development of this aspect because the daughter’s conduct with her m-law s wi 
reflect the culture of her parent’s home. Thus, many restrictions are placed upon 
her after she reaches the age of puberty, for instance, an association with boys, re- 
turning home after dark, reading cheap western romances, indecent dressing, an 
the use of heavy cosmetics. 

Educated adolescent girls, specially in the city, wish to resist such control arid 
often criticize their parents as “ orthodox ”, “ suspicious ”, 

For instance, a 17 -year-old girl of the Vaishya caste writes : My parents never 
listen to my point of view. Mother scoffs at my ideals apd always wants to have her 
own way She objects to inter-caste marriages, studies abroad, or to a frank talk on 
sex. She even objects if I am spoken to by boys. Both do not like to send me to 
college, because they think I wiU get mixed up with boys. Instead, they prefer to get 
me married soon, to which I do not agree. They do not willingly allow rne to go for 
picnics, movies, or walks. If I go out for movies with my girl-friends, they ask me 
if I meet boys. They always have doubts as to whether I am going ® wrong 
path. They are too old-fashioned and do not know how to behave towards grown- 
up children in this modem age. ” 

This newly awakened impetus to criticize is mostly of short duration because 
the forces of tradition soon come to the fore. Taking this into account, instances 
were found, specially in Bombay, where in cases of difference m opinion between 
parents and daughters, the girls did not dare to oppose their parents 
for them ,but fulfilled their wishes and desires in secret. For example, / 
girl of the Vaisya caste from Bombay described her situation thus . am y 
seldom allowed to stay out late in the evening without my parents, except when 1 
go to my girl-friend’s parties. Then I am aUowed to stay out late because mj girl- 
friend’s just don’t let me leave the party, and my parents have to understand that. 
On such occasions I frequently lie to my parents, specially my mother. Of course, 


jg ... . Enjoy life outside the home 

Yj Impatient 

18 Quarrelsome 

19 Interfere 

20 Neglect Children 

21 Uneducated Mother 

22 Very Shy 

23 Poor Manners 

24 Spoil Youngsters at home 

25 Eat Meat 
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she must irot know that I have been for a drive until midnight with boys, I give her 
to understand that I have been for a late drive with my girl-friends and a driver. Often 
my mother is not sure whether I am speaking the truth and after a little argumcat 
and rebuke the whole matter is liquidated/* 

Parents, irrespective of caste, family status, or locality, arc anxious to preserve 
the virginity of their daughters, because it is an essential prerequisite for a Hindu 
marriage. Therefore, they take the utmost care to hinder their daughters’ friendships 
with men, thereby avoiding the occasions of carnal temptations. Simultaneously, 
parents strive to keep their daughters happy by giving them love and taking good 
care of their needs. At times they over-do it, thereby earning the annoyance of their 
grown-up daughters, who interpret such extreme care as over-protection. An 18- 
year-old college girl writes ; “My parents take too much care of me. They are very 
particular about me and see that I do not go out alone anywhere. Mummy believes 
in keeping everything prepared and nice for me. Both my parents take too much cate 
of me, which I do not like. They treat me like a child and not as a grown-up who can 
take care of herself.** 


The greatest responsibility of Hindu parents is the marriage of their daughters. 
As marriages are usually arranged by parents, they feel responsible for the success 
of their daughters’ married life and therefore resort to supernatural aid through 
palmistry, astrology, and the observance of good and bad omens in order to feel 
assured of their daughters’ happiness. Educated adolescent girls, specially from 
Bombay, look upon such procedures as inane and hold illiteracy or psuedo-literacy 
as responsible for their parents* belief in such superstitions. 

“ Poor Manners ** is another quality which girls, specially from the city, criticize 
in their parents. Well-to-do Hindu parents send their children to schools and colleges 
administered by foreign missionaries, where education enables them to learn about 
good manners according tp the modern way of life. Furthermore, strong western 
influences prevalent in Bombay are also to be taken into account. Therefore, girls 
deplore that their parents chew “Pan” (betel leaf) and spit on the streets, sit with their 
legs crossed on the sofa in the drawing room, or shout at the top of their voice so that 
all the neighbours can hear them. 

■ Criticism of^'thesc traits ' however, in no way presupposes dissension between 
parents and adolescent daughters. On the whole, a harmonious relationship is noticed 
which is maintained and promoted through a balanced system of mutual obligations. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN VALUE PREFERENCES 


Mohan C. Joshi and Mahesh D. Sliarma 
Department of Psychology, Banares Hindu University, India. 

L liitrodiicticii 

Conspicuous personality differences which exist between adolescent boys and 
girls in our society is clearly apparent from every day observation. In many 
emotional and social characteristics this differentiation is noticeable from an 
earlier age itself. 


An important aspect of personality development in whicli traditional sex dif- 
ferences are manifested includes interest, preferences, ideals, attitudes and personal 
values. Because of their relatively subtle and persistent nature these characteristics 
often exert an unsuspected influence not only upon the development of emotional 
and character traits but also upon individual achievements and effective aspects of 


I personality. 

1 ■ ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' ' " 

Data on sex differences in interest and values are available from a wide variety 

of sources. The preferences of boys and girls have been compared in such areas as 
i play activities, spontaneous drawings, the choice of topics of WTitten compositions, 
collections, readings, movies, radio programs, vocational choices and general life 
goals. But all these studies seem to be operative at a conscious level of choice making 
by utilizing the straight answer technique and have ignored the facts of resistance, 
adopting desirability and conformity. Hence such value measurement cannot be taken 
as sensitive assessments of real values (values actually influence the relatively stable 
pattern of behaviour) that determine the relatively stable priorities and regu- 
larities of behaviour thereby. 


r 


For these reasons a new technique of Ego Ideals was adopted for the present 
study. It is claimed on the grounds discussed elsewhere (Sharma, 1965) that the pro- 
posed technique can overcome the said limitations of questionnaire techniques to a 
great extent. 


It is interesting to observe sex differences in value preferences by this new tech- 
nique of ego-ideals and to the study differences thus obtained. 


II Problem 


It is proposed here that a study of the influence of sex difference^; value pre- 
ference elicited through ego-ideals be inade on adolescent subjects. 


Adolescence period of life is recognized as the nfbst crucial staio'iii perionaUty 
deyelppment because it is in this period that pi^r^anent inco^ojai^on ofj.tlw coip- 
posite of desirable characteristics drawn frona sources with , ^ the 

individual has identified himself takes placet = 
considered to be specially important for the jwesent stodyr''- - 


- 
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III. Method and Sample 

Following the pair-by-pair comparison method 13 ego-ideals were randonily 
presented to the subjects in all possible puirs. Subjects were asked to prefer one 
out of the two of a pair of ego-ideals on the grounds of th.e values personified by each 
of them. The symbolic implications ol each ego-ideal have been empirically validated 
earlier (Joshi, 1964). 

A sample of 60 adolescent boys and 60 girls constituting four groups of 30 each 
belonging to the same educational level (X class) having relatively similar socio- 
economic background were selectedfromanon-coeducution institution. Faming capa- 
city of the parmts was taken as the criterion for socio-economic stratification. The 
subjects were found to belong to lower socio-economic level. They all belonged to 
homogeneous groups as regards their sociocultural and religious background is 
coneeraed. . 

IV. Result and Disenssion 

On the rational of “ Comparative judgment ” following Guilford’s (1956) tech- 
nique of analysis of pair by pair comparision, an individual matrix was obtained in 
the form of frequency of preferences for each value. Through frequencies of pre- 
ferences proportmns of frequencies for each stimuli are calculated. The propor- 
tion matrix by the help of normal curve tables is converted into corresponding Z 
matrix. Mean values of each column of Z values are taken as scale values for 
each ego ideal. This was followed for both the groups separately. 

Table 1. 

Comparison between the Hierarchy of preferences for different values between 

Adolescent boys and girls. 







Observed 

Ob.scrvcd 

S. No. Ego-ideals 

Values symbolized 

scale value 
for boys 

scale value 
for girls 

1 

Kabcer 

Social reformation 

0.000 

0.000 

2 

Tansen 

Music appreciation 

0.172 

0.081 

3 

Bhcem 

Bravery & strength 

0,294 

1.596 

4 

Karan 

Charity 

0.462 

0.434 

5 

Kuber 

Wealth 

0.702 

1.853 

6 

Chanakya 

Diplomacy 

0.968 

1.583 

7 

Harishchandra 

Truth & Honesty 

1.402 

1.094 

8 

Kalidas 

Poetic appreciation 

1 .455 

0.861 

9 

, Hanooman . 

Devotion 

1.621 

0.653 

10 

Bliagait Singh 

Patriotism 

2.093 

2.445 

11- 

' ’ Mkhlitma Gandhi 

Ndh-xiiolenCe 

’ ' 2.322 

2.147 

12! 

' •Hahak 

Religion ■ ■■ . ■ ' =■ > ' 

2.644 

2.977 

13 

Chandra 

Perfection & iderdman 

2.959 

2.772 
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Comparative observations made in table 1 bring home many common value 
nattems among adolescent boys and girls; but it also points to significant differences 
between their hierarchies and intervals between any two consecutive preferences m 
each group Despite of differences in the relative positions of the different values as 
preferred by the boys and girls there seems to be sufficient overlapmg too. 

In order to assess this covarialibility between the two groups Spearman’s rank 

order correlation coefficient is computed. Rlw is found ^ ttbv 

significant at .01 level. This implies that there is a moderately high degree of similarity 

in the relative value hierarchy between the two samples. 

Table 2. 

Interval between consecutive scale values for Boys and Girls 


Differences in Intervals 


Values 


.081 

1.515 

1.162 

1.418 

.269 

.489 

.233 

.208 

1.792 

.298 

.830 

.205 


An inspection of table 2 shows that for boys interval between consecu ive 
values ranges between .053 to .472. In the girls’ group interval among consecutive 
values ranL from . 081 to 1 . 792. This seems to express greater spread a,mong girb 
than among boys. The minimum interval for boys of .053 falls between truth an 
Iionestr’ and ” poetic appreciation” both belonging to higher abstract realm^ 
While among girls the minimum interval falls between Social reformation and 

musical appreciation 

It is rather strange that the maximum interval of .472 for both the groups has 
fallen between “ Patriotism ” and “Devotion”, two values that seem to be cohesive. 

These differences in preferred hierarchies indicate the degree of dista^ .among 

<ii#eferit valueS. thus the i^ervhl among value loadings^n te tak^s^m^^^^ 

obtaining the clusters among the values, r The 

thevalues and the interval between^values project ttee^Steni^iOf 
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of values that seem to fall into four broad groups. The first four values; perfection 
and idealman, religion, nonviolence and patriotism together constitute the first 
cluster of this type. The intervals spread between . 229 to .315 only. Thus they seem 

to belong together. 

Values like, devotion, poetic appreciation, truth and honesty constitute the second 
possible cluster. The scale value range between 1.621 to 0,968. They seem to appear 
relatively nearer to each other. Such a clustering is reasonable for their common 
abstract characteristics. 


i| 




Tlie third cluster is related to diplomacy and wealth. These two coexist in 
actual practice too. Charity, bravery and strength, aesthetical appreciation and social 
reformation seem to form the last cluster. 

The cluster of values with highest loading for the boys has been found around 
the vaules of perfection and idealman, religion, non-violence and patriotism. In girls 
sample parallel clustering has been found with the minor changes in the relative posi- 
tions of the values within the clusters. On comparing both the samples it is to be 
noted that the girls have given highest preference to religious value (scale values 
2.977) whereas the boys have preferred perfection and idealman (scale value=2.659). 
Another significant difference has been observed in relation to monetary value. The 
girls have given it a weightage of 1.852, while the boys have given it a weightage of 
.702. The values of bravery and strength have been preferred more by the girls (scale 
value=l .596) while these values carry a scale value of .94 only for the boys. 

It has been observed that men score higher than women on the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindsey (1951) scale of values particularly on theoretical and political values but 
lower on religious and social values. In a study reported by Jalota (1959) it has 
been shown that perfection and idealman is most preferred by boys whereas girls 
have given it somewhat lower preference. In relation to bravery and strength similar 
results have been reported by Jalota (1959). In general, similar findings have been 
obtained here. Our data seems to suggest that girls are more practical in their general 
orientation as can be seen by their greater loadings for the values of bravery and 
strength and also on monetary values whereas boys in general are more idealistic 
in their preferences as can be seen by their less preference for these practical values. 

These facts find support in are cent study conducted by Kilby (1963) on Indian 
students. Using the Ways to Live technique of Morris, it has been found that boys 
are of idealistic temperament in the senset hat they have disliked ways of living 
embodying full sensous enjoyment and have shown highest percentages of acceptance 
of ways of living emphasizing self control' 

The other significant difference in relation to practical values like money and 
strength among boys and girls has also found support in Kilby’s (1963) findings. In 
his study of preferences for^social conservation and moderation has been found with 
higher percentages among girls as against somewhat lower standing among boys. 
Thus the p^e^nt aym^ble . stupes on values op Indian samples corrol)prate the 
j^sentfodin^s and attest tbthe vali^y_jof adppted technique of ego-i'tols.(_ 

lo n<Wfl<haVe!etpdsiipeiofil!ie greater pfictieali and social orienttlion aiflong girls of 
pritneHihportance «e«n>tonb« 3tfei’ subfiejsoeiad pressures fwhichiprbbably begin to 
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Operate much earlier for girls than is generally realized. Traditional roles and stereo- 
' types differentially influencing are almost certain to be reflected and thus contributing 

I to such differences. 

By carrying out such studies further by a variety of ways we may reasonably 
' expect that certain sex differences in values preferences may reliably be established 
I under existing cultural orientations. 
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FROM BEHIND THE UNSEEN WALL* 

Dr. RAMANLAL PATEL 
Psychoanalyst, Bombay. 

Every human being, makes constant effort, to prevent another human being, 
from knowing what he is. This is why, each human being, is an unknown entity, 
strange, mysterious and incomprehensible. Hence, there is a French Proverb, “ If 
every one knew what is going on in other person’s mind, then no one would talk 
with anyone.” 

Even much stronger than the fted Wail of China and most difficult to penetrate 
is an unseen wall within the man himself, which divides him from what he knows, 
about himself and the unknown larger part which guides his thoughts and actions 
without his knowledge. 

When one asks a question to oneself, as to why he got such an unwanted thought 
or why he behaved in a way which he would not like or why he spoke out something 
which he had not intended to, no matter how much he tries there is no answer. To 
get the answer one has to break through the unseen wall. 

Human beings can roughly be divided into near normals, neurotics, and Psy- 
chotics. 

A near normal can tolerate his anxieties and has some capacity to face un- 
certainties. 

A neurotic has exaggerated anxieties and his understanding of reality, often 
gets confused. 

A psychotic apparently shows no anxiety about anything and yet he lacks sense 
of reality. 

Let us take the example of a person who left his room after having smoked a 
cigarette. 

A normal person gets the thought, “ I have a feeling that I did not put the Cigarette 
out ”. But then he reassures himself and goes for his work . 

A neurotic says, “ I must make sure whether I have left a cigarette burning”. 
He then goes back. His wife or secretary then says, ” it is not the first time that 
he had done that. And a psychotic thinks, “ my neighbours are accusing me of stea-/ 
ling cigarettes. I am going to fight it out. 

Let us take a near normal woman. She thinks, ” my husband always admires; 
pretty women. 1 wonder if he sometimes feels that I am not as attractive as they are.” 

nemotic woi^^^ “ I. always feel that no body really loves me or values , 

ipc *My 'fius&and‘'doSn^t care'lfl ani'’alive‘or'’dwd ’ 

i A psychotic thinks, “I know my husband is in love with that girl (in his office). 
Everyone I see is whispering about me and they are talking about it on the radio. 

*A copy of the talk given at the Bombay Rotarv Club. 
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There is a business man. He runs a big business. Ten years ago, once, he stayed 
as a guest at another businessman, in an upcountry town. He described their relation- 
ship was like that of son and father. One morning, his host, while gargling, fell down 
and died. This person saw the whole episode - it affected him to such an extent that 
soon after his return to his home he got a pain in his left hand. Thinking that the 
heart being on the left side, the pain has something to do with the heart. He went 
to a consultant and then got his cardiogram done. There was nothing abnormal. 
But from that day onward even the slightest anxiety would give him a pain in the left 
side of his chest and he would get a cardiogram taken every time. Nothing abnormal 
would be noticed. Gradually, in an increasing way this became a regular routine in his 
everyday living. Not only was he getting the pain, he also gave anxious time full 
of pain to his wife and children. He is caught into a web. Unless he gets his car- 
diogram every morning he is not satisfied and his fear of sudden death persists. No amo- 
unt of reasoning has any effect. I'hough he is aware of the fact that this is a false fear, 
he has an unbearable anxiety that this fear may prove correct anytime. His insistence 
on taking cardiogram is important to him as a precaution against his suddenly getting 
heart attack and instantenuous death. He himself says that when death comes no- 
body can stop it and yet, from behind the unseen wall there comes out a force, a fear, 
which he cannot stop. He has to act as that force dictates. He is made to repeat 
this particular act though he knows it is inappropriate. He is his own worst enemy. 
He says, if he continued like this, paying everyday for his cardiogram, even concession 
rates — ^he would be left without money after sometime. He is deeply unhappy. We, 
he and I, often make a joke that a monument would be erected out of all the cardio- 
grams that he has made various cardiologists to take, even against their own wish. 

After 30 psychoanalytical sessions he is able to postpone this urge. During the 
last two weeks its grip has lessened. This change came after a thorough analysis of 
his dream which took nearly three sessions. He told me the following dream— 

“ There is a big military circus. Lots of people were there to see it. It began 
with soldiers in black uniforms — They brought in big, black coloured, rectangular 
trunks. Then came soldiers with black horses. They stood on the trunks. Suddenly 
there was shouting from the crowd in the far off section that the wild elephant had 
gone loose. There was panic. Immediately there came a thought in my mind, — if 
tny mother were here ” - there the dream ended. 




As this person went on giving free associations - that is - saying whatever came 
to his mind without keeping back anything, — on each part of this dream, there, 
suddenly, like a flash, came to his memory^ a long forgotten torturing and dramatic 
incident that had occured when he was a child of three or foui. It turned out to be 
the basic cause of his anxieties, fears and psychic conflicts. 

On finding that the boy was playing with his genital - penis - his stern and strong 
father, with the help of an aya, against the wish of his crying mother forcibly closed 
hp^.4n,.,^ . cnpl?pat<t,, and was kept in it for a few minutes. He was, 

dar^TnsiiJe.jHe.felt suffocated, and fear of death camo 
but she, ^vas helpfess ,|)efote the angty 
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f father. He was also afraid that his father, in his a^ger mightjhn|t||^. Jic 

f came out of the cupboard, he ivas' completely bi'ofcen'ih s|)mt.'* '' * ■'*'‘ 1 . 

' Black horses, black soldiers, black wild elephant, in the dream represented his 

; fascist father. 

i This hateful incident, this traumetic experience, is the origin of the present dream. 

■ It is through this dream, what is behind the unseen wall, came to comprehension. 

■ The hate and fear for the father is clearly expressed and pictured in the dream,. : 


After the analysis and the working out of his dream and with the reliving of that 
past incident, he is freed from the bondage of that past conflict. His death wjsh for 
his father, who tortured him so much, had created severe sense of guilt in him. On 
seeing, the man dying in his presence, his unconscious, , without his knowledge, 
identified this dead man with the father whom he hated and all the guilt that was 
stored up behind the unseen wall became operative. He was punished for. having 
killed his father, though noti n reality. He suffered for no fault: of his. Thii, is 
what happens. ■ , 

Human beings are made to suffer because they develop dislike 
whom they expect love and pleasure. 

Each mind has its own character. Its nature is to change. It must be under- 
stood. Handle it carefully. Never let the mind destroy itself; ' It gives itself to skrll 
and love. It is the most Valuable asset. ..i*J 



To try to understand another human being, to grapple' fOr his ultimate depth, 
that is the most difficult and dangerous of all human endeavours. And all this, the 
psychoanalyst does with no weapon, no instrument, no pen, no brush. He is a, lone 
man trying to create something out of confusion and chaos.. . , 

Even then, in this society of ours, the man who has undergone analytical treat- 
ment is afraid and ashamed to let others know the fact. The fainily of the ijfitient 
also feels embarassed if others come to know about it. . . 1 , j. 

Once I was treating a young man at bis residence, as he refused to copie out. of 
the house. He had lost the ability to face people and situations. -After spending an 
hour with him one day as I was leaving that house, I saw sbme persons iii. the drawing 
room, among whom was a friend of mine, whom I had not noticed. Later on, when 
1 met this friend, with a mischevious grin, he asked me “ Since When have 3iou sthrlgd 
giving lessons in playing the violin ?” In surprise, I said, jjV.TjItnow, nothing ab^ut 

Violin”. And then he told me that on that particular day, w|ii|e was leaving 
that house, someone asked, " who I was ”, and the hdy of the house had sajdjhat 
I was giving lessons in violin to her eldest son. ■ ’ ' ' 

lip 

'/Ip* .J's-. '.tti , 

: , Cfl-L;.' ly .6 IkVJPVB 

j,l; ; , j., .J>> Jhislj* 



S. ^^usy«fl. tidl H d y.H*l i:Ol<^Pll«il 

4>-U6V’ Pt^lR 5diq 0 dE^l {q=dR 5;-liqdl -d tJdl. MIW 

?^mHd4 =Wd5 Pl=dR^l b Ul4MM44MlHRHPiaM2caq4 

0 4 ^j-iwa m.H n dRiRii mm 5«iqBl H«iq di dHdi 

y.qM (q§i% siiH dH<r/ dH*tiHl aw, ^^w Hiad eiw. ai4, 

dHir/ dRlfti llldWl l?l ^h [y,lHl&/i, 5hUfo, Hlfe, R.lov'ild 

... '=i2'r] £(dqlH'l %81W iR,qW <Hd. 4 HR ^Idldl h4- 

«l&d4l4 H|H%H il. 

Hir]w*ii-%H3ji aaiq^ j Him: 

4«iq4iRWl 5.l|>fVllH iOlHCdl Hlr|<Hiqi gRl sv- Hui dl Hioiidl 

felU «IIH. dH 6V ^%RSRl^ RlHd iHlCHlPlir ?^W oldUl Hd 5>-ld mCHlHld iRi| 
cH&ddl HlHir^i dHiW Ollfo folHHi t/ WHHdl (sIhI 8tlH S d 

GIHI HHldl «f/ d WHHdl H 0. (d) CH.W.I d HH^i'Hld 4R^ 

s/ d HHW (^) mWHldl Hlfemi ?^lHlArdddl4!>l^m d SIIH,. 
a. d. HlHlfff/i \\h Rqw, d^Wd, ?>-llHltiqidl d^lHd ... q5li 

5dl5j ai«iwi wfe faa^dl [q<HRllHl dUsv-HlHCHi dl Hlr|- 

<HWl £«iaiai4 fe^id myRHl Hlsi S^iHdiqiHl 0. d^KHar HtSlPiaWHdl 5H|C-i- 
HCd^^ll^ 4 fe«5idd qHlcqi 0. CVHI? kdls ^|(dqtH4 «vql s ^ffv^ld, =4 h. 4d. 
il. 2l., ■^dl, ftiqi® qaR^ dt Hlr^^tWl ^Rl il4 a^llM €1^ 0 42§. 

5dlW Hl(i<Hldl^‘ H(itq hM d Hdl Hdi aii^‘ qEj. g. ?i.!|.HHddl 
dl “Hir]<Hiqi 4 Hi-q Piqqii/ d«ft! ddl ?»-Rirq i«iq^di 42 fqq^i 2qdl viRrdrq 
Hi2dl .q^ |2Hi 244;, dl . Hirioiiqi^ a^lHqd 4 oqBddl hr 14 2uiq^E4 hwi 
S. rqaiql ■U'^tq q^ Haq 424 q^^ hrT. (Id 4'^ rqq%4 qRrr[di 

ai«l .^ '24 %dldl ‘ftdld cq2'd 2(1 ?12 dH 5/ Hid W 4^;i d d^ GHHKsVd 
■2(l.\«iS' ts. dHi^ 4^ M H^i rqqn 4Mqi hr 
HlHlC’afl^siq' 0 . '4!q^,‘ %Md, fe-JRlH 2, Rie:H2«.l, wql 5ir£ld2«ll4ldl H-!JSrd- 
H^dl a^l<>HlH H12 <Hiqi^ aid adfdqi4 0. 

Hl^iWUHl-tt SrtHHd 21*1 Hll H««rd4 HSA&aa 

Hir|iHiHidi aid4 a»■l^dql*^dl %42 kI 4 [«ia24 <Hiqi a^mqddi 2i*I4 
sVqiHad qMl 'HH, 0. d^ q^ H<Hlddl4 illdl^ 214 2^qi ^H«SV Hd 0. 

* qfadit ililiBHqa ,^^ 4^^di hu.si^ dl. qq-q-qad rs-qd sqiMid 



^ 

■ H^SIWI Mm Hd G('«l ir^di =^iH^ •®!|1 ^ ‘STlSH q,Rlfil 

m. ^lH«dq.dl «5il»l. s4d t d4 'U'«rTWl'.MR S^dl ^ dCi. 

5i>t4 u«5rdHl 5’-ild rq,PiHdi»J £%k dfe. f9 hRsh I , q.^ ?>\ H^l Ptai^OH 

GH^ 5limi t -dfe dHl fdPlH. H12 <W'. ^diw 5;-ll (Sy 41 'UailHl ^81% » ^>ld 

?i'ldl ^■^’d Mdi=l (d) iilHddm 3-j£H.i5ddl (Conceipt) ?-45i:i 8t% % 

(d) MpI d-I?irqd^ Htltq %qljRl*| S. qMd s/di RH’<r/ 8jl^(Hqd 
“ English is not a subject at all. It is a condition of existence rather than a 
subject of insti action” George Sampson, English for English, Camblidge: At the 
University Press, 1921 P.25. 3;iHl HPl 8l?i. %Hddt y.1^ 
dqi d'-tl q'licUl y,q?lS. ^jltmslHd 5>-mdddl VtiSU m S dH.'r/ 

5»ldi won 81^ i^eai a. . ; - ; 

?>-l(bi&(Hd ^dHdddl {^■4Siid Wdd (reinforcement) ts. Ji^qiSd-^ 
vfsqi Mcd4 y.i8l dUdql ^1^4. S^qdnl «? ’uCd&qi il d a 
i Hisl d d^d W^liq^ &. d ddd waiqqidl CHl'-aid W^ld Hol B. l-tHl Udl- 
aidt uldijiHi uMihI ^ 5 ^ a d d sv^mi s ^4 4^1 
<r/qiSll^ ddl HdHl tilMH «IW. midl Oj-IWI ViEh^HI^. %<rMl tit) d4 

r?i?i4 5i Hididl eyqiHERl Siw ^asl i, ddi Hq^ad' q^itR 

d^ y.dd %i5VdifH4 qrlHK qSiq ^iiq diet noiqqi Ahi 4 id4 ua. va iiRdilHd 
HHqddi n^oii 5l aisoi (dqt di ?>Liq^ 5^11^ ^ 5]cqUd 'qlasrUdw qflHW 
4 RriisHdi 5>'iiq4 aid «v4 onpuy. , • . , 

<Hiqi^ ?^l''•’■lq•d ai4 o^iqiaaRa <Hdiqqi hr ^i«ia <^4 u«5rd4i cm 
Hi B. ^ wCddl uVroR (d) rqsj.idl'i HidH, (q) niiHL rqqq^ t-q,' (3). nai uHk- 
Hdi HiHR’d df^^id dH<w fqM 5^4id dwl di^d aaqi4 aS a - -/ 

rq£ii€E HWHd <a 3 iHi ainqi CqeiinM (d) HidM «y^Mdi (q) q^, ( 3 ) qq 
dH (v) ddl v^i aid qq t’did af'jjd aqqi 4 -r/^q qS b. d|Hqld CqainT Sr qiHi«v- 
44 Sfiiqdi Siq d4 w^Rnidi hi^ <dwi qiH4 o>imqa ud ©. . . . ^ , . 

<Hiqi';| rqqq^q. (q«.ioi b ©di cnwidi q^lHqd ai4 dlia *J,V5i qiiHd Hia'q- 
^qda a H’^qiHi Hidi4 \<&{a wi’;|qds4 qq^d eisiHi qi'4d ;'iirqq(4 q5 
q^i4 V.M 616 5 3 hM qiiH I quHd? qq^ M^ni q;iiqj?i<ii:«3?f!iqiq 

dH sv HHI <rv Mil HlH qiHfl ^Id qi&d4 O^ltHiq Sl^' ■'4dl^C,H<^qiit^l 

■ Hl6q ^qd6l ;^Rl cv' Mi Hldldl S^4l Hd iqqidl RS 

:(S^m) StiHi^iH 3ql qld Hisq^iqdi giqi 4 ^cHdl ■«!, 

.,€rd6-iqfdi4. .&y,v , ■ . -N >• ;)-'!>.' v .fe i'li* 

? .' , . .‘..iouHidi w£l ^£1*54% S?qi i 44, qa,j^dM^^qSLl4i#^Hil^^ 
.•«v4> H«}CR»^r9H%oi’’iq4q4qqHs 8iS'q^-''&.dq>^ 


fi^T. H«fd.!^ll i mmi 5^l3r WWl M<B (ShIou 

O dHsv' fteilSll W-feii •MJ^ Utfird =1^ 9. ^ISidl SmiHl fdHH, «l^- 

TdHfel, H^diSll, dl2i, d^irsiM, ^>=14 ^dfed VRhi y.Hm uS. fda-lH 

5 TdCHSl^ 5dt*lHH M ^=IH HHmi ci3|=-l^! k SUHiaO, <H,dl 

«.4 svUR «1125HI k i^lC^ld H^lfeldl H12 Hl2i*l«|3l4 ^'■ll^^lidl Sl'dl ^ll^l. 

£1 d. GHUIsR. dl2i ‘hR^ EiRl’Hl «-i|3iRU50. k oigdl -dWl- 

dH «V HSlli 3UH6l «ia^ll, *112H4=4 gRl %H«'/q.l =1^ ^2'Jl dtj hI Hctfel k 
H=ieii5ll dH W apq^HHRd k HlrH5«ll ?»-l5il ^q,imH H^sCd k 2l£2«i H«;rd€ q,^ 
HrI ^d ?iIh 4 ?lMq. a.d. .Jll ^24.4=4 ‘iildldl k 2lHd.Riqiq HI524 

‘^is.qiq’ wql Hqfei^i ^qmw^il ?»-uHqLHl di hi«im «v^ 2 d^ qiHd *4 ^qimq 
s/qiH silHl SlS. ?^l»^^MI3ldl Gt^l ?>ll M/dd gRl 2l%2 qld H’ Hioi 
qni^qis. ml hmIi ufsl sysihhI I q^knl mmqi h'<5 \l is. si. d. 

%(il4 Hsii^’ni mn^diiilm m-qgRi Hiq’HHm Gria dliq uh mn CndR 

- qidRi 4d - qnl h 4 q^R HHo-^-qi ^?Sc-i niH. ^§s<ihhI y,§S 2 iq^ hi'HIhhh dH sv 
q^diHdi ^HHi fqHoimm as-lim ^dsiqrkm m®l h 4 qoR HHff/m idn hI mi 
GH 2 id Hqfet4 '>|44i dH«/ IqRgdi HHsvqiH ml fei«i24 Hss miq^qj is 42^ 
miqi 42 mm %qimq dH «?/ qok4 hh 4 quiw ?r€4Rql sv^4 hS H 5 is. ?>uql m\ 
4^14 [q£ii44id ''Hisi miq is 4 , %d 4lm %qikiq mn [Iiai44 hss 4: qm- 

%qisHi ill d^iqd a. . 

mi^lil4 filHigl WHWi HaikHl 

miH mi^fe Ri«i^Rki 4ql y-iH 4uiqi5[l4R Hid III &«;. 42qi S 
4 d44l 42 is. 4 -dsA 4HI HIS HmiHl 4 gRl 4^1 4^1 qirife ' |2^lll 
42 h 4 m«i4r4fS ^a«idi mk 42 II 4 dal 4 I is. 4 qirlfe |=^ri Hsa 42 qiHil 

4qi '4Hi rnkHd m^dim qi^i'qi © d 444I 42 a. mi m^-qq«i m^HmHi Hisq- 
SH, Hisq iiid4,’ (li«iij H«5rd, 4«ir^4 Hiferq dHsv’ rqyi44 mq-qiH H^sfdm Hniq^i 
siiH. miH rnHHd m^di4 %t Hi.iqi [«i«i4 Hi5q’^%d4Hl4 44 h 4 niis^il 4 I, dm 
4 si% 4 '^^4t f-itmd 4 I dH’^ 4 '^^i4id m<;|p ^idi4 mdtqsii€4 ii'3[rTi4i Hal 
4 $ w 4- i<^rTi4i *144 4qHiHl [q€ii4-Hi»i2i^ dHsy lli«ii3iiiii gniiioil 

Hmqqi'Htl ivH HH dH ■H'|Ctl4w m<4l? W^H 2fllHqi HHcd 42 5. sJ4 rq£ll€ 
HiH mHH*i mrci4qs(' «i HHq h|i hih' hih HHq4 Hife44i'^ GhI^i®/*! h^ 4 =0. ?il. 
'-’Stt'm aw qit qimqiHl ®h^i«v'*i hi^' hss^h HlH'-is. «ii42i^m *iqi ?i&-si, 
v^%5Ui kHily^]im44tli»'is&: q?il4 km^ d4 Oh ^JiCdm 

p!iq®q «iiq S. liOim H24 h^, mnld hjI S 4 mHq*iH HH^mm isIh hih 444 

"hShi - 244' §>• 0: 44 qLm.di*His qS. wqil 
|^.v-H>ljd_'jHI§,;-«5(;'.'q^. 2^4a.di-mifjl^ -4I512' Ci2a2 
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4fl.H«ll Sl'l HI Smi^i HltaSl tS. 45lHl 

ctlSHlHi y,l«l%S%tl«t^ai, r«l^m S r*l^?l^dlHl8{l w Sl^^S. Sll3l H H14 svaniHi 

* Swid Sd«ll 

* M&d <r/cll(IV-liei H121 “(Sdl. 

* 3HIUIJI WlHl die-]?. a. 

* i^ld 5-lieH.lS. i^q.1 H12 *ll3d %dld >11^^ SdlWi 

5-llH 5-llJ/ r%l«ilj iRki r?l«lS did Wl^dl HSlfildi gRl %dldl ikdl 

Hi5/di di is: 

(d) S\?l ■ 

(z) dliH ' . ^ 

( з ) 

(y) kra'^a S^ai-dkCdi |a^Ri (3a«ldl5^ll) 

(и) Mkdd 
(d) »riiM 

( 3 ) 5-]6M.iidd dilHl? sj^il VullHd ik 
(a) »-]fliidd dilHl? rq.ai€d «l&daid 

^s'/^ldl (Hldldl diHHddl Sf3ld ^Rl Ptaidl 4^ 

Saeadldil did 4d d&l44 4^5 §aoidl5Al IsllM 44 ^4 dl %<fi<'dl 4^4. dlkd 
diraH4 S. 

^^<swidl (HlHidl dmnddl SC^iil dW d giai Wd ddl 4aeadldli:- 
(dwi diHddi vm G^ili 011^ a4iH. 

(d) 

(z) diOn^H&d 

(з) aid 
(y) aaiwi?. 

(и) =dr4dHdddl foia. • i , 

(d) d.k3Mi?-Hi SC^idi 5i Pi(hi3u diH aaid (sr) aimal 

'i^dd 4^^. (^) dlM dka^aiJi ■ - 

dll e-ld aia 4a<dl Hl^ laa4 ^fU^- kid Hl0l4dl ^W^a&d did q.i?id- 
ar4ddi feiy. 4a=iiHl 4?.^ nJ S. aw^afeddi i fqaiaHl ua, M aiai dHiw 
acHidli dioirHdi kRi oisv-q is. q.l=ddar4ddi Piai^iHi dtoiadi m>i ka4ikffv'd 
a. ISdl dlHlHdl <HRl dH eY d«il ^lldldl iWl^aQtdk *SlRl dldl^dl d«ft. 4ltS 'H.l’l 

^ **’*’*^ SH^ ddl dko^fj^^li diltlR^.S 

is, »arH 4 dH<r/ aid qkd4 a&^t vsm 4^3 M^'HPid b. 
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: . ■ wl3J.(il5Wl G^^l’ "HIM 

: • : . (a) s? duw HHq.dE (ahr iS. 

(q) fqHdi:[dqt u^t, Cahri, mini, sSqdi ... qHq]4 hiH 
(a) VcHRCHd wE ?»'ii?tHiHdi qiHH Hq?Q. diqq di ii'>'c- 

iWlHl 5H%31 a=3. S <r/?q -svipaq Hiolwk Hid HHq 5. 

(v) THHA •yiRdl §rd??llHl dq|l^dl i rqqiHdl ac-ilcLl iS. 

(h) qinH qinS. 

(i) HiAHl rqrH»^di^i dH 'f^' HiAHi qqoiiq^ ?>-iiHHd. <^lH <!va 

Hlkdl R. 

(a) HifeHHl •virdEnEkd cqQrdrq qiHS> h fqq qijw si 

{<:) qiHWi^i i hP^Ss-h qpq q>'iiH. 

(q) aaCkc-HCw: q^u hThhioihiI. aaiq. (ar) hiEms q^iRn- 

eq&d (at) lEHd MpH'^dOrd. ■ 

qdi Q^'qi ^iqi Hi«ia 4M |qioidi4i him sqa. 

(d) CqaidE Sq-Hiq Mnsidi q^iq ^ididiHdcddl hiPhs qsvMtd si 
(q) §«s HwiHl HHia 3«w qn^a «iHi giqi mhwi Hd=d4 MdqiMdqlncdl 
qqfi4 4rMi dH^y/ ^Pdd qs^id si 

(a) HdM4 m^d qs^id sqqi fqHiq H^.qidHi ^^d sh «noiq. 

(y) fqdiqd. Miq qifed MirH«i«;iql •aEidiH’-jAH ei?-LHl qinl di^d 
Mdi?/ ^Pds qsv^j'iid si 

(u) ^qiqd,^£.q q<'isi?iHisq^4 afek inw mishs mh qiHia <diM,iHi 
%dldl Cddli HU s s5. 

(d) Hldl^ qSdM S SlHl^ qiHS Md MISHS Hdmi Hll dl^d 

5>idsii, HHiiwi GHdi^i si 

(a) CdHUdHi qilkrddl <^l svai HSlidl [dAdHH, rdHHHM-d, qidlHHd, 
qlqitHHH, qiiq ^hh ... qiq] GHdi^i si 

{<;) h4hI diadsqijHi dH«y niq^Eds ■vi=]rTi4iHi Hr 

(a) ^i«t : Ml G^qi MaEqi(S|. mh q>ir»i=drsd Hdqitqqiis qlsoimi S siqiq- 

IjJ' Hdi ^4 qi^, Uit^wi M8E-| q5l?^ aw H Hid Hi ^4 s MH^rsd- 

Mqlfdfqd Hd. aiddi G^qi s;iqi-Hi«is' 45idl sqRdiki •y.i’^d sqa. 
idd>' 'dv? ^i)>qi»-£oQiH WMKsi' &, m^I qinw, ddi di^d GHdioi sq, 
•ddit.Miai Sd%atiiHdi iSid“.di ,HH®-'.qiSj 4s qiO'S. G'dqdl Mds qifra, s Hrdd4 
H&&4;isq!dH«y qi&iai -i. ■ ■ ■ .; 

^dM''HiAi{q)*jftlSdqHdl .ts.i' ,'1.,: ■; .■;,. . ^ 

jrf.di'jH'' i|;j(®X-IlHil^qi4r :■> .;m . j., ; i - ' '. 

.‘d |«3. M&lH&d si:->i>' ' V :■■ 




WilHH 

(u) -'M-lS^I^Wl '^y ^I^UHI HlCidl . - 

{%) mfef’-iHi <^a lASR fw ®h|i. '■ '. 

(k 3) vio-M.iy.8Q. yjOiiPid I ms. mMl ddi SmiPi , s5. 

•(y) : =iy.ftms. =*^2^ vi^fHdif'tm^i hw >id ■m.ii’Q 

dis.irVM 2U'4 d vliHdQ ^iHlvQi fw yoiid Hd. fcisiidQ ,4M i^disQi mi^d 
cm S'/ qyftdis. hipQ m. 

(d) §rddi ■y.^H (dW, ^y, dHff/ q.ldl=t.2Cd 

(y) chwihI 'Ssii vi,i«'/2-i^, Hi^]’-i ■yiy.is.di y^sv. 

( 3 ) OLdl^ldl yojp^ dH<r/ ynsdl VlielHSll <HWl mW dlSlcH y.K. 

(v) §rddi y&'S.ry^l i^udl, m'dldHd VI? •»>-]&Qvlt 5^.2 Hid iC^S^d 

(n) |rd4 m 2ddi, yiy 2ddi, dd, ymy, vRdl ^wdi mnS/. 

(%) yifefddl SVS.I <sVS.l lAildldl VliyH 32l d*Q Pil?l*^dl5Ql 

( з ) §rddl 4® ifd diid dH«v rvi4 §rd y^ icddi 3 ?:^ ■ 

|shI §(d^ vild&s Hd yi5J. 4-<-s.4 yysv di ^ dyi^ms. din. . 2 ^^ 5 

wHl vm SC^l (d) (d) v-XoicdQrd Vld (s) ^d fy^s, d dlH 

rdi ^4 dyftdis 32 di viyid S. vuh 2^11 di? s^yi ?Q 34 h 451 du ?ld 
81. aid V12 viatyti^ vUliH S, aid Vld viatdlf^^l V12 vlRdsdOrd viy 3 H a did 
5y vifoiHad d 32i lii =i?i^ Slid i yiM idi s ^ yn® ’yyd yt'^- 

(и) c^sdHTddi Ptsiy: yi 2 id Riai^-di s\y H&dyHdi fciy ». 

ywi ^ly dll foiy =1^4 ^ 

Ha<d4 duisd S. ' 

dll G?y ^121 huM dlddi oi|i 2^4 «i3id.,_^- 
(d) rq.ai4 Hidi4 yya ’lidi. Pidi?i %3d » 3 , didi^H ^• 

(d) yl'adi viOdW 42 did s.4d ddi dH^i 

(з) aiaidi HfedHHdi sSP^isd [yiHi%idi, ^dluirynid, ^udi 

yfd yn, mi%^, tm... vi?] Sam , ,-„ 

(v) SllS UMdl fctdRl^l 22 . ,, - ., 

(и) mn ■;|2d2i4 d 2 ivQ 22 . , . , : i, ;.> j.jj 

Sya ^5vy <Hldldl VlHH.ddl S^yi4 Pldl2^l 24 yt-Hi 5^21 ladl^dl 

2d dy22 22d dly yi-».d 224 ^§ 2 ^ d4 4 «-mi 224 ^s.i..A. yidfe^aMwi 

4^l=ldi <Hldl VlHdd4 Sj^dll Vl«Jy(i^dld 4Pd2 dimH&d ddl^a^d =H<H. 
Cd&ddl dW 2l|dUd d# yiH. ''dtt<^/ 2^4 S2d 2a(2Ji ^154142 ';^^2 4«5,^- 
ciidi s§. diHrd 2 -yi«iidl ^; 4 f;do dn'di fdai^^t'w 
2 422d w <dl*Udl aHldldl du4s.2l22 2 2l2l '2iaai2 2 214 2 ’<d. 2. ' 212124 2 V 

.diAi444^f4.4dai' yHW‘4^ 
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# -sIhiRiS 

5^=llHl MW S w€ tftil HIh -=H rM filHlI^lHl Soi^. 

■mhi ?l?Hld ilRI3l M15€ 4^ aSlH -HI. ?kdl PlM%l dl HtilfciaWilHl «•/ ^lUl. 

«l&dHT=l<il PliWdl «^Mld sV W Md c*iRrdHT=ldl 

cda).|i ^?, iwi HiS 'tU'iR y.iH3]l PiawT^ki %iHa 5-|i4 is. =«iQ;dHTq.di 
foiy. MXl Secdli 'IR SHdlWdHl iisuto HRR^rddl PldR &ll'd4 W?l AWldl 

s. 

s\a, Ckr^d s«d 'HSSldi H3ir«lHl: Ml PldRfldl ddaWR, :iU'll,4 

=11^14 Hlff/dl UwT. Hi S. wJl, dlff/dl Hidi dlddl HdCddldl ?k4l ?llil fadR ilkl 
Hi is. skiH, «k%4 ^^Rkl, HlkCdi (S%l«ldl?kl) Md M^.Hd M^m, Rl§l4 

^SH Hldldl SC«ld M^^H 5. Mlsv [«l«lit 5k4H4 H4£,stl Hl6H''j^d4- 

HI€ 4Wldl B. 4 HViyil 4%l 444 ^|.l4l dRH S. Md 

^^Id M^?H 4dldl dHaV rHfellHTdl Virdskl Hlw S Hd d4 %IIH 
Pl&lldfHl 4M.I HUltdi I^^Rl H?l 42d 4 Pl£ll€ 4 «dl4l Hl'^d 4^?l 
d ^[dfeld H ».- , .k«l4 Ml U'^frl^ldl dlTMl 4^dl 5Hl Cl«l%4 ^iHdldl 5H- 
RrI 4liL ddl fd^k. Hl| dHl S. £.1. d. cd&dHxH aid Md ^^-RHIS. HR Rl. 
,i,;S 4, dOHi MsVdldl H164 44H d44 4MIHI MW dl ddl ^?irf4 ^^l4l 

^5cdl dlWHl hI 4 4kl^l4 ^^l4lHi dlddl WHl ^£.l4ldl HHWa HIH. 

... . (d) ,,M«ydlHi hM ^ ^ HlSl<| (1^? 

■- ‘ (h) MiWdl4 <H=>1 k'SlWk. 

(a) Hia^Hl fsikHdi d ^«di^ uk. 

Ml ^^l4l 4Ul. («1«14 kai€ d S^Rl 4^ 4mdl Hl’^d 4^?i k dSil 4$ S. 
(d) Hid M<HIH Mk MlrdCd^a^l H12 44ldH=ld S ddl HHam&d MH, (?.) 
dH Si'k ' aid Hld4d H(4ld <HdW S. (a) 4011 HH 4«IH, (v) ?ia-£ o-lilH HHR [%rjH 
k<Hd, .'^'HHllk, MRd’Hd, ... h31?] ' ' 

k4i€4i Ml 4a«idi HIM 4? 4d nil, ka4 i^tl •u=j[fTi4i s;ri 
rciai44i Hua Msvdk di^a Th-h' m| 4i £. 1 . d. hi5V42 s;ri Ms-kidl kdR ^4 
r^C-H HdW 4 4CHikRMH gRl <-44 fd^ldl Kdl^Sil HdW «J4 HWSl Rl- 

Hld 42 Md :^«dl dH av Hl4d 2R§fddl -HH 4«ld Md [H-H4ail HR MkRtH HU 4^ 

Iftll'j- 1’^ "1‘ r*' ) ' • n; ‘i-ii] I ',..H ; , I ^ 

' ‘ ^-j ’HWl ‘GHkla/dHl.kHlHtd.?^ Hltd4ld Ml4 hIsp '^^i4ihI =tl5k illHHl 

*2^li4ki4U af4’4KCdl4 ”dHa^'y.l4d 424(ddl HHS5 Hd. 

^r-.. H-,h Fi j}.f|;,h , , 

.,' , k! ^ 44 ,44 MOlrHdl £124 .d4. M^dd- 

a/ ,5»llHR 3^4l4d H2 is. , 

) .i *r-j. !5 siH,2i|:4^ k hShI k4i 42^ aid H 2 k 

^,d H4%44Hial4i,- oiRdHi .d4.’42a 
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Riais Hidinl Wi^ ^ ^ ^'iidl ^di ■M.«s[d5»ii is. 

ildl GUHl^l i=i^l =*^Hl MHR \idl< iJi y.lH*l ddl SH^ M< 

^ §.=iwi sCa 5. a. d. hwi ^R|iiHi iHiuiadi S=i=dft aq.i^ai&d =ikd - (i%di9i^ vR'^ 
•Hi^i utei &=ia4 sqi di r\i HiS 4Pd5 M< IPdd i?li4 Guad fdt- 
l »4 S. &i«is dPdd iaial ml 4di G('«i dHT/ 4iHd ?/-iiHiRd fs;- 

f nRHlI^om aa al ^la, ua, TdHHdMd I =HUr^l^d fedl d dttl 

a S Vw aR kcdl aAl fd.HH'ySRdl ilsai, i25ll a%-^C-l4 iaiUdl •y.iRdl 
Vl«l 22<dl 221 a-^-dl 2l2a d dSSl 22 

3>ll GH2ld r«l?l2 4dldl r2l«ll^2l»-L 22rHM.ld ’■|aii2d 2211214,1 H^2 ?^l^2 
' Oliul ei 5 4d mdldl &tiui2wl ^A^lCd dicfi Hi ». dH<r/ mt<m 2Hl ?2W2 

S d-J 4 TdEld 22 5. 2 ^u 4 2^2141 Hl'Jl2dl -SA^rddi ■$2^11 (motivation) fi 21H 22 
' . 5 2R131 2 .2M dHd ranCHd 2l4 dHs-/ HRC-a ami 2l*'t 22HI H12 W ?S. t*ll0l24l 

f 2lHa2lWl MlHR 221121 S^tl 'Vl2Rdl 5 ddl U2 Hisi 2^ S. 42^ [2l«l2 242ldl ■H2R 

! HR UIJ ^ifH. 2l«l® M U2. ^ 2 2imH*l2l2l4 4d H12 <%tl «va Hd4l G?ai4 

5 0. h4 221 Mh td&tH ■y^44 5»-lU?ll (test expectation) HlM 

I aai€4"rlHl2l m d4 PtaulH (achievement) ^.2 24 2ld 2»-ia2 22 

y d4 HOHRt 24 (2dl. Ml M<nm H24 d| dR^^ 2, CdHHa2R4 •H.2l«llHl H2^- 
514 22li4d 221 ■y.^44 2ai4 22dl aai44 MOHia HtsCd Hfeadl 25 S. aainl 
aWl HtiTHdl 42HI HHmi Wd 22 S Md d 3liM^u|l 4lti 22 S. 

VimHd HH2*U 2RllHddl dRl^d 4^ 29 2 CHH^aidd Hdl- 

2 hi 4 oniHdHl 4d ■y.3124 ■M.4?ii4i4 aai44i ■4.2 Hia Ma2 d4 d4. 

Mi 4 22ll44l GPtd 'lAHllJHl dHl4 U2. dRi dl Hiai2l 2 214 Hl^l 42. 
l^S^addl SC'^d 1.34 4Hdl 24 2121H. 


(“i) Hitaa^ "^jclaid '^sii^q.i hr. 

(2) rHl«l2l4 ■>Adrd4 dlH HR. 

( 3 ) Hl'-a 2 ld ■ 521^1 MlHHl HR. f 

(r) t>ll«l24 «ird4l'^ fdild 224.1 HR. 


(u) 2i2llHd 2l«-I HR 

’:i5Hi2dd MIHR <V3^ WaiHd 214 4d MHdlHsft H^afd aai44ld 22l 
■421 H22?H Md » 4 “H^lHl HR ^5lird2 4d 22 29 Md »-]fll2d 221 r1- 

4l ^121 d dl24 S 2 4dldl GCai 32d 4a Hid S. 4 “ni^l 4HWldl H«irdHl 
w 5?§trd4l S 4 12 2241 i2l»i S. ■ '■■ 

MWi 2i2llH4 gRt a.«l2 HISH4H dH w* M»4l2l2HHi |2^R 3241 H^dl 
2 |Hdl, HISH '^%d2Hi 2241 %^dl |2^l2l, M2122122 [d4H^Hd, <HWl Md M»4l2ll'^44 
'!A*|ai4l, Hlta.21^ 4lHd a2(Jd M«il44»H 'GfHl% Hl§ ^d, Ssl. . > i*,. -J, 
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S%l2lH SfUHlV otfsdSlH RIH^: <HWlHi 'S-/ Piy.1^ tSlH d 

Pl&llsCl S'/'lsi, sV ?^ll^LUl ^*h 1 ?ll iRf. i Md. ij-lEd^H&d^l 5>-llHR Htsl 

d ua R.M.H 5l*l dl d fHldl HI sv' S, a. d. Ptai€< 5i.iSl=llHi Midi ^i,*l, 

%2l S5.=-lRl SWl 5ld, a^4d (HaMit d 5l*l dl d a’-J.fiHl 4^d HW dlH ?»-lH dHdlHl 
Slt]y.’fd HHl’i ?j\dlHidl 5>'ll<-Ha«5l d^O. ®d’l 5^ld d''d^y.P-l HHWldl il'<i '461414 
4=di R. rcintH 5/q,i TvaHl "M-R ^lM,l4 H?.4 VR HCdl ■y,4Rldl dl’d H2l<H4 d 42l 
41414. 4 S'44Ld r^aidl Hldldl (RdRl HlPd4 4ld 4 §.N.d 4ld d 44 414 
dl ddl ^(■IRH’VlWlddl 'ij-ld 5>-a(-H4RdWddl ifrl 4dil'o ^'■Id ^^HdHrUdl feiaHl 
Si-mi^l §l<dl did. ^J-lldl dllHldl MHddHi sv (dlUlSl dHRl ^Vldld df| [d4.ld 
44ll£l.4.l ^Rl 44l =dr4d3ld SUlHl dls-Zdl ul. 4 >-IIH|i rdl [dad 4l4 Hl§ 'y.Hlfi^.ld 4?ll- 
2l4l ddl. 4j-lH4.ld.l5.Hl «0. H14 'A.<hM d. HZi. dlldl4 Hldl - 'VUdfe <HW.l r4t^adi HtlHi 
Hid HHd 4j-id [daidM lilM 444 <HldirHfodl 44 fdad 4Hl£l AdR 4^ ». 

4>llH ^<sv'4i 4 4jl''-ddd4 Hll^[d4 \-dk S^4l£l4 d d gRl r4l«l4 mdl4 
Htsrddl 4]i^l - Sll^lUl ?ld -rtH 5J.IH44R4 Hdmi lildrd 44 5. dH W 

fdaidldl =dr4d3ld ^4M4 i |4 44l ddl- 4^]gl ^141 HlHdl Hd §>. 

4i-llS/ ^ir/'4l4dl d^mddHl Cdrd ddl 'H^Hl did 59. 4 -VimSil 4244 dl4 
r4dlrH4 4l4ilHd Sid 5 dl 424.4 HR d4d H«s[d4ldl 4i^yi SUdRl 44dl HlS Hljl 
Sid a. HIW fdHH dHd, ^HRl^l, dH S'/ %5;'42 H^sfd H4 •dl=l ‘HdRll did 
». Hldi 4-ldlHdl 4>-ld •>d%5i,iS 414^ <Hldl' 5>-mdddl drlHld dS|lHl ddld dTdldl SH41 
4 h 4h ddl 5/ '’Hit S. 

4t&4 '!i4d,4i; 

1. Sampson, George, English for English Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1921. 

2. Skinner, Charles. E., Educational Psychology New Delhi: Prentice Hall of 
India (Private) Ltd., 1964. 

3. N. C. E. R. T., Report of the Evaluation Workshop for Lecturers of Secondary 
Teachers’ Colleges in Maharashtra, Delhi-7 : 1965. 

Y. a.4H., Hid .,^di4d4 mWld H«rd4i; 4. hir. 4i&4 

4Hdl, ■ 

^l. 5:41153, il. 4 h., “ftdrf4 %lmHddt [d»J4»>r, «-jdd r4ld^l-4RR2: '5.4, A|. 4<k, 30. 
d. Alltt, 3). 4., “Hir5H4rH4^>l'^|i.|^^^^ ^dd, 

. i-J----.' i *5 5*J .* .oJl.'-i 5'..- ' ■' , 
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ww. m<i ’■-■'-iw <idi. m^A. •di’a 

Wlld-CiM. y^ll ^IhH B*. <il&ll4Hl Sr-U«-*t 2l^^l - 

Hldldl ii gl<l 5dl5>-W =-^11 ’dS'diiql. '^l&d 5JlWiRdl«l.6l&=.5>W <{1511- 

dian y.rq,4acd <-'-i<Hl 5^llUliU ghIB. ^.u?/ w »irddi 

s^di ?rl4d -Amii w B di ^<0. Ikl w-a, ?:q.^iqr£iCi B 

saiHiUdWdi fHdi siialiiBs H4Kis= ?aiHsiwi Smy.s m rvhI 

(TM aid -KTCiaHi ^aiHiRdlddl mi rm sAlHiR-dl V».V^ fdc'-l^S^^^l Hll 

iudl h<vfik -^Hdl dlH vaiHiRdlU mi HI Hdl<al HIH B S, mCM 

URHl 

dHaikwi ill GiSidi ma %=i<r/di S Tudi hiM 

H«14 d<lt HI3l sPlS C/ =lia% d feia. HI®-/ ?^lHda 

V|a B=12 iS. B. dmi^sQ. ffiC =kHdl S5 H^=i l^dl. ^^hhI |«iia 5i(j^iai[ad, 
wi?ia&d Hd dla ©aWifTi^a, H^sfdaiadl Ri«ii^di hhw Swi tsdl 
ni H^ioikVJ aid aiRi UHi^Hi Hca^^ a^. w m d H<kd m.m.^ 

^hI ddU %ft§d, =»lli%l^, Hd H^.alsid Ss^ <HlM.l GH^ 

H^^d iiidjrq. Hta=^ 

%l4d4 aiHdi %didl H«l a? sM M ojtiarMi au- 
14 ?JlHd ai%a*i waddl diald a=u-j wm^sd mi Hd ^dHTa^iH 
aslnadi ouh 4 kamnl di4H aHi-i «il *!l ^d 
aniwi^i =iHHl 4 .h|. 

'ICia.^.dl aidHl ^?.ddl =4i ^and 'U^eeiia,® taHdaH. ?H.|«a ■^‘4. bP-Wl- 
14 aid dH^ dOd n.i Hd eiod &11£ d4i ot?ddi feda d4 lidL “aM Tdidd’ diH4 

aladi %di4. diHdl Hr4di aeacdi waid uBl 4 .h^ cd^d Biil ?i=idHi dia shI 

?il uSdl 4.HPI d'M,l'd4 adlMd 44 (i4 Hd cdldl -^adl^ld Hldldl a'Rad4 
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cLEHld^\ oadH w^\ W.ad]4. ,dHdl- lani4 =lHl$l «l%. 

Hfid^ iicdl Vi4<feiii^ «sdi‘ MV mferHHi-'5Hiy.5 -h^ mi 

4.H|i m<i W^d Wlldai^lHi d=ll WUHd Hid Pldl=|i ^►Id d Ul^l lit 

uij Sfiid&d q.3R. ’'•iwi Ctelu Viaad’-ipi ^ 

Jl^lH ?^ld 3^1H&41HI 4dldl W-lld. ?<-ld ?>'l44.'d wQdV-ldldl r»lidl 
Vl^adilld M,3H id! tidi. 4.Hdl Vl4ddl IIW W VliilH'd H12 4Hd H'd^Edl 
HmiHl mi 

Hfsd^di q.ot M ^mx u^i 44i ami 4di5Vdi q.?-d km 
tidl. ?^Ih 4 1(4 dt. d PlCdld TO 'Hf, 4Hdl «lt>-S.dlS, dl 

M< (hCwhI ‘M.^l Hdl HIh 4 ^’ifdHl R,5=lKl (S'/. 4 hH ?>-tl'M.dl 

42£j (f/ idl «iiid I 2-l4d4 S6 hH ^4% Hii 4 vik dl k^m <?/ Hthi S. 


WANTED 


BACK NUMBERS OF THE JOURNAL OF 
THE GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY 

Members and Subscribers are requested to send us as in^y back 
numbers as they can spare. There is a special derhandi for the following 
numbers: — ^ 

January 1939 to October 1948. 

: Oct. 1950, January 1955, January 1956 January and July 1958. 

Janpary and July ,1959, January 1960, July 1961, January 1962. 
April 19i62, January 1963, July 1963. 

January 1964, April 1964, July 1964,' October 1964, July 1965. 


j,; -jjq.M'-.:, '-j'nqjt.: in i';'-', 

wwn.n-iJ jiP hlHi 




CHILl> GUIDANCE CLINIC: LALITA BALMANDIR 
AND RESEARCH CENTRE. 


Dr. D. R. Doongaji 
Dr. H. C. Parekh 
Mrs. S. Ashar 


Annual Report s from 1-4-66 To 31-3-67. 

aji Hon; Psychiatrist. 

Hon: Asstt. Psychiatrist. 

, . Psychiatric Social Worker. 

(Till June 1966) 


Miss P. T. Karanjia 

Late Dr. (Mrs.) D. E. Tarachand 
Mrs. V. Ullal 


Psychiaric Social Worker. 
(Joined Sept. 1966) 

Psychologist. 

Asstt. Psychologist. 


The Child Guidance Clinic is a part of the Psychological Research Institute 
of Gujarat Research Society, the aim of which is to render multi purpose services 
to the community along with its research programme. : 

With this report, the Child Guidance Clinic completes its l Uh year of sustained 
activity, the Clinic is the Only agency of its kind m the Western Suburban Area, 
catering 'to the needs of - children who present themselves with emotional and per- 
sonalitj maladjustments in the form of various behaviour disorders, ^keeping with 
the philosophy of Child Guidance and following the concept of mental hygiene it 
formulates and propounds a diagnostic and treatment programme to ensure the 
mental health of the child of to-day who will be the responsible citizen of tomorrow. 

With the increasing population of Suburban Bombay and the accompanying 
augmented educational facilities, this institute after 11 years and witli the present 
staff of four persons, should develop into a unique institutmn for research and 
treatment ki tL ever-expatfding fields of child psychology, childqisychiatry and ch,Id 
welfare. 'including research into the causation and the subsequent care of children 
who are to be mentally sub-normal and therefore in need of special care. Nego la- 
tions for more funds are on the way. and in association with he other ex,spng 
facilities) plans for future, progress are expected to go ahead with 
This year there have been quite a few changes among the clinic personnel. The La e 
Dr (Ls.) D. E. Tarachand who had been the Consulting f ® ° 

sinithe last 13 years suddenly expired on 2nd February 1%7 Her sudden death has 
heed ittfeparable loss to U4 all at the cUnic. Mrs. Ullal,. thfe Assistant Psych^ogist 
was on maternity leave for four months and she was temporarily replaced by Mr. 

N R Dale Mrs Ashar. the Psychiatric Social Worker left in June 1966. Miss 
L appointed from 16th September, 1966. There war no Pey*iatnc Soetal 
Worker fior a period of four months at the clinic. ^ ^ ^ 

The clinic offers multfeurpose services to the community regardless 
carte oS^r S. «lnte observed front the analysis given Mm, m .h= 
clinic is^itromsed by the^ children from all strata of income. 

TMkl Udtet The etAire easeload for the cumnt period of 1 2 
:19li6.Mjmh-l967) has beet 170 cases. 132 cases have been newly ad«»p *d 38 
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cases have been carried over from the year 1965-66. 131 cases have been discharged 
and 39 are being carried over during 1967-68. 


Table - I 


Year 

1956-57 

'58 

'59 

'60 

'61 

’ 62 ' 

’63 

'64-65 

'65-66 

'66-67 

New Admissions 101 

74 

78 

37 

54 

77 

'76 

86 

90 

132 

Discharges 

70 

52 

98 

46 

57 

72 

75 

91 

16 

131 


It is significant to note that 132 new cases that were admitted during this 12 
months period (April 1966- March 1967) is the maximum number of cases so far. 
Taking the average overall attendance of new cases annually, during the last ten 
years the average works put to be 67 new admissions per year. The figures for new 
admissions this year is therefore double the a\'erage annual attendance showing an 
increase in attendance of 100% intake Analysis. For the sake of brevity and clarity, 
this case load is broken down and classified into groups mentioned below: — 



A. 

According to Age. 


1965-66 

1966-67 


Age 


No. 

No. 


2 to 5 years 


17 

12 


6 to 8 years 


21 

,41 


9 to ll years 


23 

34 


12 to 16 years 


29 

45 



Total 

90 

Total 132 

B. 

According to Sex. 


1965-66 

1966-67 ; 


Sex 


No. 

No. 


Male " / 


69 

91 


Female .. d.:'. 


21 

41 


; , , !■ /vd', '■ ■ 

Total 

. .. -ili] i* 7 • 

'■ 'UlO- c .. 90 . ' 

' 1 . i .i 132 ' 'i 

'IcT 

According to Language. 


J 1 1965-66 

'll: \1966-67: ,v.i 


Languages 

... ■ 

"r. "r 1. ' No. - 

-No.'" 


1 t / 1 , Marathi ^ : i. 4 - ■ i 

- - 






Gujarati ‘y'- ip ■■ < 51 'i 7 '.i '.'/>?'/ 

Hindi & Urdu 5 , 10 ,, 

unni bv'/'i^^Kdv rf|0 ,•:.•«%{> 10 

Punjabi .%mymi ftiofi oiriiiv 

Ihn/iTW^fjn SI 'to ItuiTif: -ifh vA hr>ol‘;:uyj':/>'t9’» • •a'i ;sifi!nl fAta'S' 

;j.L b<^ '{Iwfjd'iwd msm OX! i • dCololyilvr/OolV-i . 
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Malayalam 

Persian 

Bengali 

Pustu 

Konkani 

Telugu 

Hebrew 


1966-67 

No. 


D. According to Religion 
Religion 


Hinduism and Jainism 

Christianity 

Islam 

Zorastrianism 

Sikhism 

Jewism 


1966-67 


E. According to Family 


Family Structure 


Joint Family 
Single Family 
Extended 
Not Known 


1966-67 , 


F. According to Per Capita Income per month, 
Class. 


High Income Group (Over Rs. 200/-) 
Upper Middle Class (Rs. 100-200/-) 
Lower Middle Class (Rs. 40-100/-) 
Low Income Group (under Rs. 40/-) 
Not Knpwn, , , , ■ . ,,| 


svn.'i MM? fa^TiTjrn* 

jootiae'snoffjg 


r : 1 .j« , 1 vi'.ijil h:d}} 
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According to Occupation : 

1965-66 

1966-67 

Occupatioa 

No. 

No. 

Service 

60 

85 

Business 

14 

34 

Profession 

10 

4 

Dependent family or unemployed 

6 

8 

Artisans and Mechanics 


1 

Total 

90 

132 


Diagnostic Classification: , 

The age span of the children attending the clinic ranges from infancy to 16 
years. These children come with a wide variety of problems. Some of the common 
problems can be enumerated as backwardness in studies, bed wetting,, temper tan- 
timiims; food fads, shyness, obstinacy, sensitiveness etc. These can be broadly divided 
under diagnostic categories as follows: 

TABLE-II 


Diagnosis 


1956-’ 58 ’59 ’60 ’61 ’62 ’63 ’64- ’65- ’66- 
57 65 66 67 


Anti-Social behaviour 
Habit Disorder 
Personality Disorder 
Educational Backwardness 
(Normal 1. Q.) 

Educational Backwardness 
(Low 1. Q.) 

Mental Deficiency 
Organic Disease 

(Associated with behaviour 
disorder) 

Psychosomatic Disorders 

Schizophrenia 

Neurosis 

Psychosis 

Phsycially handicapped 
Speech Defect 
Undiagnosed i 



2 4 1 4 — 4 1 5 3 6 

22 23 7 10 12 9 4 9 1 10 

31 17 22 12 11 20 21 21 15 9 

12 4 4 6 3 6 3 1 7 16 


27 28 16 20 17 29 34 35 25 63 
2232232 444 


Sowrcels’of Referal : It is disappointing that since the last 6-7 years, the majority of 
referals have “been from medical men, hospitals and social workers, while parents 
; Bill sc||^ol ^|ersotiEel seejn to have lagged K^ind, This signifies that there is a lack of 
. among school authorities, and lay people in matters per- 

< *,"1 - «**»«-* I,,*.,.,* Wl i * „w rt, -I t-T.. 
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taining to the Child Guidance Clinic. This year, in order to create an awareness in 
school personnel, teachers meetings were arranged at the premises of the Gujarat 
Research Society, to orient them about the functioning of the Child Guidance Clinic. 
There were 3 such meetings held and the attendance at these meetings was from 12-36 
teachers. 


TABLE in 


Sources 

1956- 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64- 

65 

65- 

65 

67 

Parents 

61 

16 

14 

15 

4 

6 

13 

14 

30 

11 

Medical Men & Hospitals 

22 

15 

17 

27 

35 

21 

28 

40 

33 

55 

School Personnel 

14 

22 

5 

4 

5 

21 

6 

9 

9 

17 

Social Workers & Others 

— 

21 

21 

12 

10 

29 

29 

23 

10 

38 

Paper & Journals 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Not Known 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Legal 

1 

— 

,■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

, ; 


Types of Services Offered : 

A. Treatment Service ; Children who come to the clinic with some sort of be- 
haviour disorder but who have no intellectual deficit are subjected to Therapy to- 
. gether with their parents. 

Work with Children : (1) The Child is treated by means of individual play therapy 
with the help of objects and materials e.g. sand tray and dolls, and other toys and 
games which help him to act out his inner conflicts and aggressions and at the 
same time satisfy his primary need for play. 

(2) The Child is also treated by group play therapy and group games by which the 
child learns to adjust to others and socialise and thus develops healthy inter per- 
sonal relationships. 

(3) Whenever necessary individual psychotherapy is given to the Child and group 
Psychotherapeutic sessions are also conducted periodically. 

(4) The Psychiatric Social Worker visits the home and school of the child to study 
ind adjust the environmental factors which may be responsible for problem caused. 

b; Work with Parents : (1) Eithef of the parents or preferablyi both of ‘them' are 
interviewed singly and jointly by the Psychiatrist and the social worker as frequently 
as the need arises, ^d the necessary guidance is given. 

( 2 ) For practical reasons and because of the technical superiority'^rdtif)' tkBetlngs 
of tl^ parents of children who attend the clinic constitutes Ae 

*' dinie’s, functioning. These sessions offer a permissible atmosphere apd ^ptroity 
for emotional ventilation and help a great ^al to encour^ 0 S ‘p it^ltBy®Aih:» of 
to eradicate precdnceiVed erroneous notions, with a resultant IPffi’W in- 
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sight and a reduction in the unhealthy parental attitudes responsible. A scries of 
educational lecturers on child development, highlighting the emotional aspect in 

the child’s personality formation, was organised and followed by group discussions 
on children’s problems. There were 20 such parents meetings and the average atten- 
dance per session was 10 as shown by the figures below:— 

Year 56-57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64- 65- 66- 

65 66 67 


No. of sessions 

Average Attendance per session 


1 13 13 30 15 27 27 20 

15 14 10 10.2 16.2 16 12.1 10 


Extra Mural Activity : 

(1) Home visits : Visits to the homes of the children attending the clinic have 
immensely helped the building up of relationship with the parents. This also 
enables the worker to study the entire family in their intimate social setting. 
61 home visits were paid by the worker during the year 1966-67. The number 
of home visits paid, is less due to the lack of student social workers who used to 
deal with them in the past and also due to the absence of a social worker for 
four months. 

(2) School Visits : Contacts at regular interval with schools have been found to 
be necessary in cases, especially where the school has been the source of referral. 
These visits help the social worker, to assess the child’s progress at school and 
also enables her to orient the teacher, to a better understanding of the child’s 
problem. They also serve to acquaint the authorities of different schools with the 
essential type of services offered by this agency. During this year 40 such school 
visits were paid. 

(3) Institutional Visits : Whenever necessary, visits to various Institutes, school 
agency and toy centres are made to gauge the agency against other community 
resources. Contacts with other community resources are also maintained through 
correspondence and circulars and literature on Child Guidance were sent by 
post to nearly 440 medical practitioners, and 200 schools. The agency also 
participates in community programmes by deputing its members to seminars 
etc. 21 institutional visits were paid during the year 1966-67. 

B. Diagnostic Services: Children were referred for mental sub-normality. The 
severity 't)f mental retardation is shown below: — 


Mild (Morons) 
Moderate (Imbeciles) 
Marked 

Test could not be given 




1965-66 1966-67 

4 29 

14 6 

6 40 

9 

9 - ''W''’' 
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Psychological Testing : AI! the Children who attend the clinic are tested after 
a reasonable period of adjustment to the clinic situation. Personality and in- 
telligence tests are administered for purposes of educational and vocational 
guidance. Retesting is done for confirmation and subsequent evaluation of 
treatment processes. 

The figures below show the variety of tests administered. 

Intelligence (Performance) Test : 


No. of cases, 


1. S. Goddard Form Board 

2. Alexander’s Pass Along 

3. Dr. Bhatia’s Performance 

4. Collins and Drewers. 

5. Standard Progressive Metriccs. 

6. Coloured Progressive Metrices. 

II. Intelligence (Verbal) ; 

1. Dr. Karaath’s Individual 

2. Dr. Shukla’s Individual 

III. Projective Technique : 

1. Rorscharch 


Total 


Other Services : The Clinic also acts as a training centre lor held \ 
students of Nirmala Niketan, School of Social Work, under the guii 
Psychiatrist, Social Worker and Psychologists. This year, due to lack ( 
visory staff, there was no student placed at the clinic. 

;s for Diploma in Psychological Medicim 
linic for practical experience in Child Ps 


The Post Graduate Student 
Bombay University attend the c 
This year two such students attended the clinic. 

Every year students of the P.V.D.T. College of Education of S.N.D.T. Univer- 
sity, attend for introductory, orientation lectures in Child Guidance. This year students 
of the M.G.M. Women’s College and students of the Vocational Guidance Bureau 

attended the same. 

Teachers of various schools were invited for, teacher^s orientation meetings. 

Dr. D. R. Doongaji M.D., D.P.M. addressed the teachers on the functioning of the 
Child Guidance Clinic. There were three such sessions held and the average attendance 
was 24 teachers. 

A film show was organised for the parents of the mentally defccient children. 
A film entitled “ A Stranger in His Own Country” was shown. A film on “ Sports 
was also shown to the children attending the clinic, on the same day. 
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An article on the Child Guidance Clinic was published in BLITZ of 4th 
March 1967. We hope that this article will extend our services to the people who were 
not aware of the services rendered by the clinic. 

Books and Journals on Child Guidance Clinic and problems of children are 
made accessible to the parents of children during their visits to the clinic. 

Results : The figures below summarize results obtained. 


Cases carried over from previous year 
Cases admitted during this year 
Total caseload . 

Cases discharged during the year 
Balance of cases carried over to the next 


Total 


The results ot the discharged behaviour problem cases are as follows: — 

Sessions attended. 1-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 

sessions sessions sessions sessions 

Recovery I ___ 

Marked Improvement 112 1 

Moderate Improvement 4 \ _ 

Mild Improvement 6 1 3 

No Improvement 17 1 _ 

As Clinic sessions were discontinued — _ 


Out of 44 discharged cases of mentally defecient children, 24 were referred to 

school For Mentally Handicapped Children (9 at Gujarat Research Society and 15 
at other schools). One case was referred for institutionalization and 9 cases were 
given orientation and then closed and ten cases discontinued. 

The number of sessions attended by the discharged cases is shown below: 


1966-67 


1 to 7 sessions 
8 to 13 sessions 
16 to ,35 sessions 
36 to 50 sessions 
51 and above sessions 


Total 
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of time because oi various reasons eg., resiaence ai very great aisiance irom ine ciimc, 
difficulty with school timings, inability of the parents to obtain leave in order to 
bring the child etc. How'ever, increasing parental co-operation in therapy is being 

attempted for securing better results. 

Follow up : Regular follow up carried out periodically in cases discharged after 
treatment forms and essential feature in the working of the clinic. All cases who had 
attended the clinic are fo!Iov/cd up in this manner. The results of the follow up cases 
indicate that in majority of cases, the improvement, which was apparent at the time 
of discharge has been maintained or increased. 

The No. of sessions attended by the discharged cases 


First Follow up 
Second „ , 

Third „ , 

Fourth ,, , 

Fifth , 


Total 


i Dilficoltles : Lack of realization amongst professional and lay people of the im- 
portance of Child Guidance Clinic treatment and misconceptions regarding its 
utility form a major obstacle. Also since the clinic is situated in the suburbs, the 
parents, especially the father, often finds its cumbers once and expensive to attend 

I j regularly except when the clinic sessions happen to fall on a holiday or on a half 
i working day. A suitable change in the working days may be made to increase the 
I popularity of the service. 


Fotore Plans and Suggestions. 

1. The School for Mentally deficient children only caters to a selected group of 
cases, who arc cducable. It is proposed to cater to the mentally deficient children 
who are trainable and therefore cannot take advantage of schooling cither formal 
or specialised. Plans for this are under contemplation. 


2. In keeping with the future plans for expansion, it is recommended that another 
Psychiatrist and a Psychiatric Social worker be appointed, to take care of the increased 
case load and the future anticipated increase in case load. 4 

L It is also contemplated to organise seminars on Medical and social aspects of 
Child Guidance for Psychiatrist Social Workers and Principals of Schools. 

^ 777 ■ 







EDUCATIONAL 'AND. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT 
Dr. (Mrs.) M. R. SHAH & Miss B. R SHAH 

ANNUAL REPORT-- APRIL 1966 TO MARCH 1967 

■v' Guidance Service - is- offered to School and College boys and girls of all 
community. Guidance is- many-sided: Educational, Vocational, Personal Individual 
student is helped to understand himself, his capacities, strength and weakness, his 
interest and his personality 'which -he tries to relate to his educational and vocational 
goals. It helps our young ■■generation to plan his future wisely, prevent wastage of 
human resources and derive maximum personal and social efliciency. 

Though the need and importanee of Guidance is acute, in practice we find very 
few parents feel the necessity of getting expert's advice with regard to the choice of 
careers for their children or very few schools have a counsellor on the staff. So, 
inspite of undeniable need of guidance, progress in this field is coniparati'cely slow. 

As in previous years, most of our w^ork is carried out in the schools where wc 
follow a certain procedure. The Counseiior tries to obtain a picture of the individual 
student, of his assets and liabilities, as well as the picture of all the complexities that 
influence him and bear down upon his personality. This is accomplished through 
psychological tests and interviewsv A number of standardized tests, to probe into 
the innate general and special abilities of the pupils are administered. In addition, 
questionnaires to indicate pupils’ interests and personality are filled in. 

Each pupil is granted at least one interview^ with the Counsellor. At the inter- 
view, the Counsellor discusses the students assets, his liabilities and his future plans 
and tries to guide his decision into proper channels. He helps the students to solve 
any problems with regard to method of studies, difllculties with certain subjects, 
economic problems, emotional problems etc. In few special cases parents are inver- 
viewed and problems discussed. Certain cases are referred to specific experts. 

Individual reports are sent to the schools and parents. At the end a general 
meeting of the parents is held to discuss these reports. 

Table No, 1 gives statistics about guidance given in schools. 


Age-wise 


B, Language wise 


Age in years. 

No. 

Language 

No. 

20--20.il 

3 

Gujarati 

231 

19—19.11 

6 

English 


18—18.11 

13 

Hindi 

4 

17—17.11 

25 

Bhatia 

3 

le— 16.11 

32 

Kuchhi 

9 

15—15.11 

112 

Malay ala m 

I 

14—14.11 

62 

Marathi 


13—13.11 


Marvari 


15-.^12.U 


Punjabi 

• 2 



Sindhi 

3 

Total 

263 

Tamil 

2 
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c. Sex-wise 



Kannad 


No. 

Urdu 

Sex. 


223 

Telugu 

Boys 


40 


Girls 




Total 

263 



x„ ::r f nrtinr«t" atpoS-j "ri 

of July 1967. 

given below : — 

Table No. 2 


A. Age-wise: 
Age in Years 


guidance at the bureau 

B. Class-wise 
No. Classes 

2 Inter Science 

2 F. Y. Science 

__ S. S.C. 

1 X std. 

3 IX std. 

6 vm std. 

6 VII std. 

3 Y1 std. 

V std. 


Sex-wise 

Sex. 

Boys 

Girls 

No- 

17 

7 

D. Languages wise 

Language 

Gujarati 

Konkani 

-Hindi 

No. 

22 

1 

1 


nA 

Total 

24 


intelligence testing 

' PwcWateB. Medical Praailiiner, 

,er« catain cases to us for intclUgoucc tesUnfr lo these case 
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carried out. A performance test is supplemented by a verbal test in all cases, 
table gives this data: 


Following 


INDIVIDUAL TESTING 


A. Age-wise : 
Age in year 


B. Sex wise 
Sex 


Fees collected during the year 
3 Schools — 262 cases 
Cases at Bureau : 

Sale of Test Booklets 




Ir 


s JUHU CENTRE FOR MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDERN 
Annual Report 1966-67. 


The School For Mentally Handicapped cniiaren was siancu m ju.j 
the vear 1965-66 Miss. Prabha Karkhanis M.A., B.T. was appointed as In-charge 
of the School. In June 1966, she took study leave for a year and during *is period 
from June 1966 to April 1967 Mrs. A. N. Palande was transferred from the Kol. 

Dongri’ School to this school the In-charge. 

In June 1966 there were 1 1 children in the school. Of these 7 belon^d to Marathi 
English Section and 1 from Gujarati section. The Inchar^ ot 
t teacher til! October end. At that time there were 18 child- 
period of 5 months the Incharge worked as a teacher teaching the 


Section, 3 were from 
the School also worked as a 
ren on roll. For a i 
18 children in different languages. 

Till November when another teacher from Gujarati section was d^uted, there 
was no one besides the Incharge to teach these 18 children. After the Diwah vac - 
tioii, one full time Gujarati teacher, one part time I.—-,- - 
drawing teacher were appointed. The part time teachers cpipe 

week. During the months of September, C , ^ 

the music teacher (Marathi) was 
mme elsewhere, 

appointedi' After this appointment 
became more enthusiastic. 

The former In-charge was appointed on 6th April 1967. 

At the end of April 1967, there were 23 children on roll- Marathi Section 11. 

English 6, Gujarati 4, Hindi 12. ■: 

The In-charge of the School visited other similar schools for Mentally Handi- 

capped. The following are isoime of ter dhservations. 

In every school, there is a group of 4 to 5 children under every ^ 

child is very restless, he is put under a special teacher. There is a 
devoted for craft work and also an Occupational Therapist. Whereas here is no 
Craft Teacher in this school; so the full time teachers apart from ^ 

work also carry out craft lessons. Teaching charts to be used ^ 
children learn different things are also taade by the teachers, o eac 
different languages is a very difficult task: yet the teachers have tried their utmos 
carry out the work with lots of patience and temperance. 

Extra Curricular activities during the year are mentioned hereunder. 

1. Through the Municipal sanction, the children were given milk and biscmte for 

their nutrition. 

2. The children were taken on a day’s picnic to Victoria Gardens. All the arrange- 

ments were made bv the teachers with the ca-operation o t e paren s. 


Marathi Music teacher and one 
1 for three periods per 
October, November, January and February 
absent : the reason being, he had musical progra- 
From the last week of February, a Gujarati music r jvas 

more music periods were taken, and the cnilaren 
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3. Through the courtsey of the Municipality, a tour-bus was given and the children 
were taken on a sight seeing trip around Bombay. 

4. The children from Mentally Handicapped School were taken for a film show to 
other municipal schools. 

5. The children were shown films at the Gujarat Research Society. 

6. The Children were also shown a Puppet Show at the premises of the Gujarat 
Research Centre. 

7. The Mentally Handicapped School children participated in the 8th World 
Sports for the Disabled held on 20th and 21st March 1967 at the Brabourne Stadium. 

The monthly report has to be submitted to the Gujarat Research Society and to 
the Psychiatrist of the Child Guidance Clinic whenever asked, Alt the work is carried 
out in compliance with the Bombay Municipality and the Gujarat Research Society. 

The results of the annual report are given to the parents of all children. According 
to their different language group and to the Child Guidance Clinic and a copy of this 
report is attached therewith. 

Proposals of the In-charge and School Teachers. 

1. It is observed that one teacher is necessary to handle 5 to 6 children. A special 
teacher is needed for the very restless and hyperactive children. 

2. The school has recently purchased articles for craft work. It is suggested that a 
suitable teacher be employed to teach them the different arts and crafts. 

3. As the children are fond of music, it will be useful if a music teacher gives 
them daily singing lessons as was observed in other schools. 

4. As monthly and other reports of the Mentally Handicapped School have to be 
submitted to the Bombay Municipality and Gujarat Research Society, it is suggested 
that a clerk be appointed. 

5. As new Craft materials have been bought for this special school, it is suggested 
that a special peon be appointed to look after all these materials. 
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WHAT PRICE FOR SCHOOL MARKING ! 


Dr, Madhuri Shah 
President, Gujarat Research Society. 

SeFool marks are a common method of registering a judgment concern- 
ing a child’s achievement for reporting to the people or parents. In recent years, 
with tlic increase of knowledge of the development of children and of the 
importance of inter-personal relationships, there has been a tendency to de- 
emphasize the use of comparative marks. For quite sometime, marking pupils 
lias been under fire in our country. We still have the practice of giving number 
marks like 20, SO, 40, 45, 50, 90 etc. It is difficult to understand how one can 
differentiate with an accuracy so as to give a child 50 marks out of 100 and 
another 51 out of 100. Studies have shown that teachers do not grade the same 
pupils’ answer papers alike in English, History or even in Mathematics where 
they are supposed to give accurate answers. Polarity in marking system is not 
a recently discovered idienomenon. It is a fact known for years. In short, marks 
or grades at best are subjective judgments even whep people try to be dispas- 
sionate in their appraisals. 

Marks are commonly used to furnish a basis for the classification of pupils, 
promotions, honours and reporting in case of transfers. At times, marking sys- 
tem itself if used, probably improperly, to serve as an incentive towards attain- 
ing of objectives. At times, teachers tend to believe in a theory that a compe- 
titive element which creeps into the marking system stimulates study. This ex- 
trinsic tvpe of moti\’ation is frowned upon as ineffective by most investigators 
of learning and growth. It has been observed that marks tend to remain the 
same with monotonous regularity through the years and they are insensiRve 
to special stimulation or to increased effort on the part of the child. Secondly, 
school marks remain to be relative to the group. They are not capable of show- 
ing growth and they do not constitute a desirable motivating influence. As a^ 
matter of fact, a discordent element is injected by marks awarded on a compe- 
titive basis when groups of children are working happily together to achieve 
common purposes in accord with their capacity. Growth in philosophy de^^ 
emphasizes marks. r u.itt 

If the mental hygiene of marks is studied, it f ^eiy 

marking system constitutes a major frlistration in the hVes o man’s! _ 

Failure as constrasted with success is a doubtful basis tipon w m ij 

growth. Failure results in poorer latdr performances, fmoref perso ^ |n ^ 
adjustments and increased tension. ' mu 
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If one really looks at the basic problem, we would be coiistralnecl to admit 
that our schools were never designed to be true educational enterprises. They 
give children some knowledge and few skills. With all the knowledge that we 
have today that there are individual differences, uniqueness as organisms, and 
differences in experiencs at home and outside, is it not strajige tluit we expect 
all children to begin to learn to read at the same chronological age, to progress 
at the same rate and to be interested in a variety of subjects. To quote Dr. Ernest 
O.Melby "the fact remains that to have a good school life, to develop a good 
self-concept, every child must learn the same material at a given age, at an 
assumed rate, or he gets a low mark, develops a dark self-imuge, and convinces 
himself he cannot learn. All this happens because the school tliinks first of what 
children must learn and second of the child do not measure what school 
subjects do to the child. We measure what the child does to the subjects. Two 
boys may get a "C” grade. One has learned to like school, to like to read. The 
other hates school and will not read unless he is forced to do so. Itet both boys 
are homogenized by the "C” grade. Who is to be blamed for this phenomenon? 
We are all culpable — the teachers, the parents, society, administrators and the 
universities that prepare teachers are all to blame. When we reject a child — 
and we reject l/3rcl of the children as failures and throw them in a scrap heap, 
we behave like a furniture manufacturing establishment rejecting pieces of 
lumber with large knots or rotted places not useful in making tables. Such a 
large scrap pile of dropouts, bitter youth full of hate is frightening, but very 
few manufacturing establishments would survive with that large a scrap pile. 

Another aspect of the problem is the W grade student of Tlistory', who 
never reads any more history, who learns to pass examinations with high marks 
but fails to develop as a human being. They fail to become because their 
teachers help them to learn but not to become. 

With the growing complexity of work requirements and the demand for 
better educated workers in a developing community, if every individual is to 
participate actively in society, traditional schooling fails because^ it is centred 
in what is taught rather than in the learner. The child learns that he cannot 
learn. If one is to learn and keep on learning, one must begin with learning 
that he can learn. The self-concept of the child after a day in scho{)l is far 
more important than what knowledge or skill he has acquired. Our marking 
system is no longer relevant to the needs and educational programmes re- 
quired for a developing society. It fails to say anything meaningful about 
the pupil. It glosses over exceptional effort on the part of some pupil and 
lack of effort on the part of others. It leads us to estimate the outcomes of 
our educational programmes in terms of what people know, when we 
ought tor be measuring them lin., terms of what people are and are in the 
prpcesfSj.oi^l^ecarpipg.iJmteadiiP ruptivating a pupil, it destroys the self-concepts 

Another aspect pf, the problem Is that get- 
lifpipfng-didikes-r children when, jn reality, the low 
not to the deficiency in a particular 

^ ^ abihty;, hut most 

■' , 
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The question wl.ich would always be asked when we discuss the iH-eSeets 
of the marking system, is how shall we assess the pupil; what shall we tell the 
parents about the child; how shall we judge whether he should be admitted to 
L university or not. The an.swer would be that assessment should be both m- 
conducive to the growth of the pupil’s self-concept. It descrrb^ 
his growth in meaningful terms which would give an idea about his eftort, spe- 
cial qualities, interests, attitudes and behaviours. Each pupil should be evahi- 
a edt terms of his own capacity and growth and not in comparison with 
others who are very different. To keep down the kinds of frustrations and 
^Sessions that bring anxiety to parents and others, it is necessary to have a 
iifely warning. It has been reported that youngsters in the secondary schools 
r cleveloping ulcers because their grades may not permit them to enter college 
‘after matrLfation. With the present marking 

s“<.S w st:: ^a. -aMren with s^ong. pos«.v, ^ 
SLS. w7relati.ely ™muna to delinquency, even i they ^ 

(Lively. Dinita, Beckless whose stud.es were repAn.ed ,n 

the 65th Yearbook Part 1, 1966 _ Social Deviancy Among Youth). 

ConnpeUtlve ’’wLlr.^otilatronrset’rirdma^^^^^^^^^ 

the children exercise the “thV" 

the goal. Evident o( •*>« “S fo,ge their parents’ 

dual instances f f about the marks they have seeur- 

ed, Marks are indicated for the augmented 

in classroom '''“‘““’’‘P lor example, a conSict arises 

by loss of approval and affectio ^Pttin2 a certain high mark when 

ivhen the father offers a cash „,ental consequen- 

tt is inevitable that the the children for W 

ces occur when the parents p y Y that it is not unknown foib; 

achievement. These issues are -X^ime am The con-;: 

a number of children to ^ tried out when it has been found to be., 

ference method of reporting has been ^ 

useful both for 'be “"^Sr “ L^nL. a better un.; 

an iuto-u'bo" f J hf, achievement, accortling to his ability may 
derstandmg of the child ana consistent with objectives and phu’; 

merge. ihat is known about effective learning arrek- 

;3d\t S Addrer^rU m dieir ability to identify J"*! 

Bind plan accordingly. ' *“ ' ‘ | 

T' « .rifl trades bring baeJe jtOi memory vetykiWidly I 

The discussion on marking an g 

a statement made by Thomas Jefferson I of man’S 

(|od external hostility against every o „yBmGtions 

tal lives of our young ptebple. 
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EDITORIAL 


It is a great pleasure to report increasing response every year to our Apnl-June 
issue which is devoted to the subjects of social sciences. We invited contributions 
this year with a short notice of about a month. We received even within this period 
six papers. There is more or less an even subjectwise distribution, 2 articles relate 
to economics, 3 to sociology, and 2 to political science. Most of the articles this time 
are based on scientific field investigations. Growing interest in research m these 
subjects is thus fully reflected here. 

We take this opportunity to express our gratitude to the authors and reviewers 
fnr their contributions. Their sustained co-operation assures us of a more re- 


D. T. Lakdawala, 
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A STUDY IN THE VOTING BEHAVIOUR OF THE MINORITIES IN GREATER 

BOMBAY ^ 

Dr. Usha Mehta, 

University of Bombay. 

“ India ”, it is rightly said, is a mosaic of many races and cultures ” and Bombay 
is India in miniature. Its total population of 5,804,734 consists of 6,22,602 Muslims, 
3,53,105 Christians and 71,789 Parsis. 

It was but natural that all political parties vied with each other in winning over 
the minorities to their side. Assuring them of a fair deal, the Congress manifesto 
asserted that “the Congress must continue to strive diligently for strengthening 
secular forces so that even the smallest minority in India enjoys an honoured place 
in the new social order The opposition parties were naturally reluctant to accept 
this plea of the Congress though for different reasons. Both the CPI and CPM were 
of the view that the Muslims have been discriminated against and treated as second 
class citizens. They argued that under the Congress rule, the Muslim minority which 
constitutes crores of our population is in fact discriminated against, particularly in 
the matter of education and employment opportunities, despite the constitutional 
provision against any discrimination ”. 

The Jan Sangh, on the other hand, accused the Congress of being over-in- 
dulgent towards religious minorities in general and the Muslims in particular and 
strongly pleaded for ending aU separatist tendencies and discriminatory practices, 
putting restrictions on the activities of the foreign missionaries and adopting a 
uniform civil code for all Indians irrespective of their religion, caste or creed. As 
against this, the Muslim League has been warning the ruling party against adopting 
any such measure and urging upon it not to interfere with the Muslim personal 
law the Shariat, to remove the ban on religious instruction in public schools, to pro- 
vide facilities for the study of Arabic, Persian and Urdu wherever such needs are 
felt and expressed and to give adequate and proper representation to the Muslims in 
the legislatures. 

With a view to studying the reactions of some of the religious minorities to- 
wards different political parties and their ideologies, in all 721 interviews including 
389 Muslims, 208 Christians and 124 Parsis from six different constituencies of the 
city of Bombay viz. Nagpada, Sewri, Mazgaon, Parel, Walkeshwar and Byculla 
were selected on the basis of the total composition of the electorate, and the acces- 
sibility of the areas. The constituency-wise distribution of the interviews was as 
follows. " 


Nagpada 
Sewree 
Mazgaon 
./T Parel, 
Walkeshwar 
Byculla 


Muslims 

Christians 

Parsis 

Total 

110 

10 

1 

121 

83 

32 

5 

120 

64 

46 

10 

120 

20 

70 

30 

120 

19 

24 

77 

120 


26 

1 

120 
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There was a multi-cornered contest in almost all the constituencies, the main 
contestants being the Congress, the Swatantra Party, the Bharatiya Jan Sangh and 
one of the constituent parties of the Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti— a united 
front of hetrogeneous parties like the CPI and the CPM on the one side and the 
Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League on the other. A significant fact that 
emerges out of the selection of candidates by different parties is that by and large, 
the selection was made on a communal basis. Thus in Nagpada a predominantly 
Muslim constituency, out of 6 contestants, barring the Jan Sangh and the RPI candi- 
dates, all the remaining four, including not merely one independent, and the candidates 
sponsored by the Muslim League but also the Congress and the Swatantra candidates 
were Muslims. This was also true of the neighbouring constituency of Umerkhadi 
where 3 out of the total of 5 contestants were Muslims. Here, the Jan-Sangh candidate 
too was a muslim. 

Parfy-Frefereiice 

Majority of the respondents, about 37 per cent indicated their preference for 
the Congress Party by saying that they were going to vote for it. Out of 273 who 
preferred Congress, 163 were Muslims, 69 Christian and 41 Parsis. As against this, 
only 62 favoured the opposition parties. The Swatantra Party, the S.S.P. and the 
CPI were preferred by 27, 16 and 7 respondents respectively. Out of these, Swatantra 
seemed to be more popular with the Parsis and the Christians who numbered 13 and 
1 1 respectively, whereas the S.S.P. evoked a more sympathetic response from the 
Muslims. Out of the total of 16 who were to vote for it, 1 1 were Muslims and 5 
Christians. One of the factors which may explain this preference may be that SSP 
formed a constituent part of the Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti and as such had 
formed an alliance with the Msulim League. 

Amongst the reasons given for their preference, the fact that the Congress has 
done well in the last two decades and given stable government to the country featured 
most prominently, as many as 186 out of 273 having given that reason. Among these 
were 128 Muslims, 42 Christians and 16 Parsis. As many as 165 asserted that no 
other political party is in a position to form the government. It is significant that 
only 63, i.e., about 38 per cent of the respondents gave ‘ Congress having been fair 
to to the minorities ’ as one of reasons for their decision to vote for it. 65 Muslims, 
24 Christians and 3 Parsis said they were going to vote for the Congress because it 
had won the war against Pakistan. 66 held the view that the Congress had established 
democracy. The socialist record of the Congress did not seem to have any appeal 
for the voters in as much as only 19 out of 273 gave it as a- reason for their preference 

for the party. 

From amongst the 62 who were not favourably inclined towards the Congress, 
47 said they could not vote for it because it had led to corruption and that they 
were disillusioned with it. Thirty were of the opiniorrthat. its economic pokcies had 
failed. An equal number assorted that a strong opposition toethe Cpi^ss -was 
.'necessaty- Twenty, eight .gave weak M whip .of. the, party, as the 
their adverse dec^sim 'Q»ly *8, W- 12^9 - per. sent of the re&potwtents 
were not going to vote for the Congress because it had failed to protectthe minorities. 
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In reply to a specific question on the attitude of the Congress towards the 

minorities, 33 said that it was indulgent and 492 that it was sympathetic, whereas 
87 were of the opinion that it was indifferent and 8 maintained that it was positively 
hostile towards them. An overwhelming majority of 607 out of 721 i.e. about 84 per 
cent of the respondents held that India is a secular state, whereas only 42 i.e. about 
6 per cent said it was not. Amongst those who accept India’s claim to be a secular 
state were 315 Muslims, 186 Christians and 106 Parsis. 

Thus the image of the Congress that emerges from the replies is that it has 
recognised the rights of the minorities and respected them and has successfully main- 
tained the secular character of the state. 


Other Issues 

Kashmir being an integral part of India, the advisiability of adopting a uniform 
code for all Indians and a ban on cow-slaughter were some of the other issues on 
which an attempt was made to elicit the response of the interviewees. 532 including 
265 Muslims believed that Kashmir is an integral part of India, whereas only 32 
said it was not. 119 said they did not know. 

Regarding cow-slaughter, 426 respondents opposed a ban on it, whereas 154 
including 95 Muslims, 33 Christians and 26 Parsis favoured it. Fifteen refused to 
give any reply and 94 said they had not quite made up their minds. It is, how- 
ever, obvious that, by and large, the minorities were not in favour of a ban on cow- 
slaughter. 

So far as problems facing the country in general and the constituency of the 
voters in particular are concerned, a majority of 421 was of the opinion that the main 
problems were those regarding food and rising prices. Hostile neighbours and loss 
of territory were rated to be second and third in order of importance at the national 
level and boot-legging, unhyegienic surroundings and inadequate educational and 
transport facilities at the local level. 




Results 

The Congress and the Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti put up 30 and 24 candi- 
dates respectively for the 30 Assembly seats in Greater Bombay. The Samiti also 
supported two independent candidates both Muslims and sponsored by the Muslim 
League. In all, 16 Muslims, 3 from the Congress, 3 from Swatantra, 1 from Jan 
Sangh, 1 from P.S.P. and 8 Independents, 7 Christ*ans-1 from Congress, 2 from 
Swatantra, 1 from Jan Sangh, 1 from P.S.P. and two independents and 2 Parsis-1 
from the Congress and 1 as independent contested the elections. Out of these, 2 
Muslims-one Congress candidate from the Nagpada constituency and another 
independent belonging to the Muslim League and supported by the Sampoorna 
Maharashtra Samiti from the Umarkhadi constituency, (both bemg predominantly 
Muslim Constituencies), 1 ehristian-a Congress candidate from the Mahim-a pre- 
dominantly Christian constituency, and 2 Parsis-l sitting Congress member and a 
minister in the last Congress Ministry from the Walkeshwar constituency and another 

■' the - Gotaba-a 'eonstituenby having ' concentration "of the -patsi' 

won the eleclions* * ' ^ - - ' - ' 
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Thus, out oi the total oi o successtui canoioates oeionging to tne minority 
communities, three-1 Muslim, I Christian and 1 Parsi belonged to the Congress and 
the remaining 2-one Muslim and one Parsi were independents though the Muslim 
can didate was backed by the Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti. The successful 
Christian and Parsi Congress candidates defeated their nearest rivals-Jan Sangh and 
Swatantra Candidates by 13,678 and 8,658 votes respectively. In the Umerkhadi 
constituency, the successful Muslim candidate defeated his Congress rival by 6,084 
votes and in Colaba, the winning Parsi candidate defeated his Congress rival by 9,909 
votes. The results go to prove that the Congress was the only party strong enough 
not merely to put up candidates from all the minority-communities but also to make 
them win. It is significant that the two successful non-congress candidates were 
independents. 

Though both the replies regarding the Congress attitude towards the minorities 
as well as the results show that the minorities have not yet completely lost faith 
in the Congress, the fact that the winning Congress candidate in the Nagpada con- 
stituency where Muslims constitute one-third of the total electorate could secure 
only 33 per cent of the total votes polled and the independent belonging to the Muslim 
League as many as 24 per cent, leads us to the conclusion that its popularity with 
the minorities is definitely on the decline. The following table giving the total num- 
ber of votes polled by different candidates in certain booths with predominantly 
Muslim and Hindu voters in the Nagpada constituency go to show that the Congress 
candidate-though a Muslim-won mainly due to the support of Non-Muslim voters 
whereas the Muslim League-sponsored candidate though defeated, did get solid 
support from Muslim dominated booths. 

Voting in Booths No. 36 to 40 at Mastan Tank-a predominantly Muslim area: 

Votes polled 

R. P. I. Swatantra Indepen- 
dent 


Congress Jan Sangh Muslim 
League 









R.P.I. Swatantra Indepen- 
dents 


The figures reveal that those owing allegiance to the Muslim League ait leluctant 
to vote for a Non-Muslim or rather a Non-Muslim-League candidate, whereas 
Non-Muslims do not mind voting for a Muslim League candidate. One of the reasons 
that may explain this phenomenon is the alliance of the League with the Sampoorna 
Maharashtra Saraiti which not only made a grievance of the injustice done to Maha- 
rashtra regarding its borders but also played up the real and imaginary grievances of 
the minorities especially of the Muslims, who it argued were subjecmd to all sorts 
of insults and humiliations and were not being afforded any protection at the time 
of communal riots. Another of its favourite argument was that the Congress Govern- 
ment instead of honouring its pledge and giving its rightful place to Urdu especially 
in U.P., Bihar, Delhi and Punjab has given it a step-motherly treatment. 

Not resting content with playing upon the sentiments of the minorities, it also 
harped on the economic grievances of the people and accused the Congress of being 
an agent of the capitalists trying to sacrifice the nation to save the rich and of selling 
the country to the American big business. 

Thus, the alliance with the Sampoorna Maharashtra Samiti gave the League 
a wider appeal and greater support among the Non-Muslim voters. On the other 
hand, it also helped some independents supported by the Samiti to gain Muslim 
votes' This is borne out by the fact that Krishna Menon, an independent candidate 
for the Parliament from the North Bombay constituency supported by the S.M.S. 
scored 26,691 votes as against his Congress-rival, Shri Barve who secured 22,479 in 
the Kurla constituency where Muslims constituted about 14 per cent of the total 
electorate. 

as many as 59 per cent of the total Muslim interviewees said that they 
going to vote for the Congress, whereas according to actual figures, the two 
.su^SsM candidates one Hindu and one Muslim from the predominantly Muslim 
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constituencies of Byculla and Nagpada scored only 43 and 33 per cent of the total 
votes including the non-Muslim votes. The only plausible explanation for this dis- 
crepancy can be either that the anti-Congress propaganda of the Sampoorna Maha- 
rashtra Samiti was powerful enough to influence the interviewees and make them 
change their decision regarding voting or that they suffered from a fear-complex 
and a persecution mania while answering questions about the Congress. This is 
a canker that may well corrode not merely the Congress but the entire body-politic. 

The Parsi candidate from the Walkeshwar constituency got 45 per cent of the 
total votes polled. In view of the fact that the Parsis constitute 13 per cent of the 
voting population in this constitutency and that 33 per cent of the total Parsi inter- 
viewees said that they were going to vote for the Congress, the only conclusion that 
follows is that he won on the strength of non-Parsi rather than the Parsi votes. The 
same is more or less true about the successful Christian candidate from the Mahim 
constituency. 

The Congress, it is true has not yet completely lost its claim to be a party re- 
presenting the interests of the minorities, but there is no gainsaying the fact that 
the Government’s capacity to generate a feeling of security in and to elicit unstinted 
support from the minorities-one of the corner-stones of a secular democracy is being 
shaken gradually and imperceptibly. 



fhe^ future Structure of Gujarat Foimcs irum luv w. ^ 

tbn rOuEr The turns in the political situation, shaped as a consequence of he 

last poll, Lwever, tends to highlight their operational ^ 

SiiSnal framework within which Gujarat Politics may evolve It is attemp ed 
here to study and analyse the momentous fourth election and the consequential 
d velEmen? of power patterns in Gujarat. Elsewhere in India the one party 
?om mEeistem has declined but without giving place to any strong and clear 
EXatoSve which can claim to be viable and sustained. Gujarat, however, 
S po“exception of Madrask provides a model which deviates from the main- 
stream of Indian Political pattern developing after February, 19 . 

POIJL RESULTS 

Lok Sabha Returns 

The interesting feature of the result of the Parliamentary election is that the 
Congress seats have for the first time gone down below 50 per cent and the Swatan ra 
has eot a sli^t edge over it on this point. The Congress has secured 11 out of 2 
Eats the SwTtantra 12 (2 of them being “ Independent ” but having contested on 
the Swatantra symbol) and one (Ahmedabad) was retained by Janata • 

The Congress has lost five seats while the Swatantra has trebled its strength In 
terms of regional presence and polling strength also the Swatantra gain^ at the 
cost of the ruling party. Though the Swatantra could not break open the Congress 
stronghold of South Gujarat, it has penetrated in Saurashtra by capturing the Parha- 
meniy seats of Surendranagar, Junagadh and Jamnagar and retained Rajkot 
which it won in a previous bye-election in 1963. In North Gujarat also the Swatentr 
snatched seven out of 8 seats from the Congress. Central Gujarat was evenly divided 
between the two parties. But either of these two parties has unexceptionally pt 
the second place in all the constituencies which it contesred and lost. Pola.nsation 
between these two parties is therefore clearly discernible m 

tions Most of the independents have lost their deposits The P S.P. and S.S.R 
have lost one deposit each while the Republican party and Hindu Mahasabha each 
lost two. If we consider the seats won with 50 per cent or more wtes as safe se&t 
Cindicating the strength of the victor and dicisiveness of the result) for the winning 

Out ofthem, one wa, secured by Janata Panshad 

while the remaining 10 were equally shared by the Confess and the Swatantia. 
The remaining 13 seats remain wide open for both the chief political contenders and 

" Tias been replaced by the one-party-dommance of the Af 

« . - oSarat VSlarisation may probably tend to evolve bip^ism. In of 

between the Congress and the Swatantra mOuj&mtjsJjl to 
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assembly ELECTIONS 

The Congress won 93 seats out of the total 168 seats thus retaining its majority 
with much reduced strength. For the first time it has failed to secure more than 
50 per cent of votes. Its polling strength declined from 50.77 (1962) to 45.2 per 
cent. 

In the third general election, it had increased its votes in two districts while 
lost in the remaining 14 districts out of total 17 districts. In the fourth one, it has 
increased its votes in 4 districts out of 17 and lost votes in 13 districts. In 15 out of 
the seventeen districts, it has however failed to gain 50 per cent of the votes cast. The 
decline of the ruling party— State-wise and district-wise, and the degree of its loss 
is remarkable. 

On the other side, the polling strength of the P. S. P. has gone down from 7.7 
per cent to 3.1 per cent and the Independents have stopped down from 10.28 per 
cent to 7.0. • 

It is the Rightist parties who have gained. The Jana Sangh, although an in- 
significant force in Gujarat politics has increased its polling strength from 1.3 per 
cent to 2.1 per cent. However, in the event of the generally stagnant opposition 
position, the Swatantra has considerably increased its polling strength from 24.33 
per cent to 37. 5 per cent. In terms of regional distribution of power also this party 
has increased its strength in 15 districts while lost in two. Regionally speaking the 
Swatantra has scored over the Congress in North Gujarat, shared almost evenly 
with it the legislative and polling strength in Kutch-Saurashtra as well as Central 
Gujarat while failed effectively to challenge the ruling party in South Gujarat. In 
all, more than 83 per cent of votes cast by Gujarat electorate are divided between 
these two parties in Gujarat. 

Thus the process of polarisation between the two parties has made the difference 
between their political dominance narrow and marginal. 

SEATS— VOTES CO— RELATIONSHIP 

In 1962 the Congress won 73.33 per cent of seats on the strength of 50.77 votes, 
while the Swatantra got 16.28 per cent seats on 24.38 per cent of votes. This time 
the co-relation between the seats and votes has somewhat reduced the disparities. 
The Congress has gained 55 per cent seats with about 46 per cent votes. "While the 
Swatantra has gained 40 per cent seats with 37.5 pep cent votes. The Swatantra 
has gained 23 more seats at the cost of the Congress which lost 18 seats and other 
parties which lost 5 seats. The Congress emerged with 92 seats, the Swatantra 
with 66, P. S. P. with 3, Janata Parishad with 2 and the Jana Sangh made its debut 
with one seat. Thus 95 per cent of seats are divided between the two main political 
contenders in Gujarat. The final tally is — Congress 93, the position of other parties 
remaining same. An uncontested seat of Jetpur ivas won by the Goi^ress on 12-'3“^7. 
The Dhrangadhra seat vacated by a Swatantra Legislator was retained in bye-eleo- 
tion (23-4-1967) by the Swatantra. • ^ 

REGIONAL DISXBIBUTTON. OIF p6wI»; ^ -c- 

The regional tjattfsln wf the penty posirion also Mows- the Rai&inentary elec- 
tions pattern. The Coii^ess has lost all the seats to the Swatantra jp the two districts 
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of Sabarkantha and Surendranagar but gained in Kiitch, Bhavnagar, Kaira, Bulsar 
and Amerli. 

The Swatantra lost its claims of superiority in the Kutch and Kaira districts. 
It did not get a single seat in Bulsar and Amreli districts. But on the final tally it 
has almost doubled the area of its legislative strength. 

In the Saurashtra region which was closed to it till 1962, the Swatantra has 
made a forceful entry. In North Gujarat where its strength was peripheral it has 
overwhelmed the Congress. The notable improvement of its position in North 
Gujarat from 4 out of 43 seats in 1962 to 24 out of 47 seats in 1967 becomes meaning- 
ful from the view point of future political developments in the region. In Saurashtra 
and Central Gujarat both the main parties of Gujarat are approximately even. But 
the South Gujarat is the weakest link for the Swatantra party in terms of its strategy 
and performance. The Congress victory of 25 seats out of the total 28 seats in the 
region has exposed the weakness of the opposition parties in this area and it has 
proved the Achilles heel for the Swatantra. While elsewhere, the political situation 


SECOND PLACE 

Another device of getting insight into the future trends of polarisation is the 
assessment of relative “ second place ” in constituencies where they have lost. The 
Congress has secured 93 seats and secured second place in 71 out of the remaining 
75 seats, whereas the Swatantra has got 66 seats and secured second place in 70 
seats out of the remaining 102 seats. Thus the people gave first or second preference 
to the Congress in as many as 164 seats whereas they likewise treated the Swatantra 
in as many as 136 places. Thus more than 78 per cent of the constituencies are polarised 
between the two main political parties in Gujarat. It may also be noted 
that the Swatantra got first or second place in Amreli, Bhavnagar and Bulsar dis- 
tricts by removing the P. S. P. and at the cost of the Janata Parishad in the Broach 
district; and in the Rajkot and Junagadh districts and Surat City, by knocking out 
the independents from their second places which they had got in the elections of 1962. 


MAJORITY-MINORITY SEATS 

Out of the 93 seats that it won, the Congress has gained 53 seats on the majority 
votes while the Swatantra has gained 47 of its 66 seats on the majority votes. Out 
of the said 53 seats the Congress has won 45 seats with a margin of more than 5000 
votes while the other party has won 34 out of its 47 majority seats with the same 
margin. The average calculated on the basis of counting safe seats on the basis of 
the above two methods, leads one to believe that 51 seats of Congress and 41 seats 
considerdd as safe seats. On the same basis, both thd seats 
and 5a?ne seat of the P.S.P. can be placed in the category of 
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safe seats. In this way as many as 95 (60 per cent) out of 168 seats in the Gujarat 
Vidhan Sabha are safe or indicate secure and strong position of their respective 
incumbent parties. It leads one to hypotethise that the General Election of 1967 
has thrown out a rather stable and perhaps enduring political pattern of bipartism 
in Gujarat. 

STRAIGHT FIGHTS 

In the elections of 1967 straight contests took place for 35 seats out of which in 
34 constituencies, Congress was challenged by the Swatantra, while in one, it faced 
the Jana Sangh. It is generally believed that in the multi-cornered fights, the Cong- 
ress benefits as the majority anti-Congress votes get divided between the opposition 
parties, while in straight fight the opposition has a better chance to win. But in the 
elections of 1967, out of the total 37 seats, for which direct contests took place,the 
Congress had won as may as 24 seats while the remaining 13 went to the Swatantra. 
In the Parliamentary election of 1967 also, the Congress won 4 seats and the Swatantra 
won one seat in straight contests. In the elections of 1967, the Congress de- 
feated its only rival Jana Sangh in Sidhpur, while it defeated the Swatantra in 16 
contests. The Swatantra won 18 seats in direct fight against the Congress. For the 
Parliamentary seats, out of the total 6 straight contests, the Congress won 4 seats 
and conceded the remaining two to its only rival Swatantra. Thus the “ near-cer- 
tainty of Congress defeat in straight fights ” is a political myth. No generalisation 
about the outcome of straight fight can be made on the basis of the results. 




GROWING POLARISATION 

The process of polarisation of popular preference in Gujarat was at its speediest 
rate, than, perhaps in any other State in India. Even in Madras, D.M.K. as the only 
opposition party in India, has been able to form the Government on its own, by 
resorting to electoral adjustment with most of the non-Congress parties. In many 
other States, anti-congress fronts gave fresh dose to the small parties and Independents 
for their survival. But the fourth general election in Gujarat has decisively weeded 
out all the splinter groups and mushroom forces in favour of the two main parties. 
This is abundantly borne out by the following points.:— 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 


In the Panchmahal district, the Khedut Sangh “ of small farmers and the 
Baraiyas,” (a Kshatriya caste group) formed by the dissident old workers who 
defected from the Swatantra. But it was ignored by the voters who confined 
their preference either for the Congress or the Swatantra. 

In Jamalpur Constituency of Ahmedabad city area, an Independent candidate 
who won the last Corporation elections with highest number of votes was ingored 
and the real fight took place between the Congress and the Swatantra^ which 
was completely a new eEtrant in the area^- ; > c; - 

Out of 178 Independents who fought the elections as many as 162 candidates 
lost their deposits. Even Independent candidates of Jamalpur and Dariapur- 
Hazipur constituencies, very successful in their performance in the Corporation 
elections — lost deposit. Also all the Independents who contested the bye-elec- 
tions of Bhavnagar anrf^hrangadhra (Assembly) lost deposit 
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(4) The Kshatriyas, the largest caste-group in Gujarat, are formidable candidates 
in the politics of numbers. But when some ambitious Kshatriyas stood as In- 
dependent candidate in the Kshatriya areas, they suffered defeat. In Sabar- 
kantha, Kaira and Mehsana districts they were dragged away by the pull of 
polarisation. 

(5) Other parties are also pushed away in the powerful polarising currents. As 
against the large number of seats they contested, they got very negligible number 
of seats and they have now small negligible number of pockets or islands of 
influence. Out of its 168 candidates of the Congress, only 2 lost their deposits 
and out of 146 Swatantra, only 5 candidates lost their deposits. Other parties 
also lost deposits considerably. 

Thus the distribution ’of voting and legislative strength capacity to maintain 
second position and weakness of other parties and the Independents, underline 
the fact that the opposition to the ruling party in the State has been consolidated in 
a single rightist party — the Swatantra. 


DEVELOPING PATTERN 

Two-Party System 

Elections not only give momentum to forces already at work or give rise to new 
forces. They also give shape to political system and party relationship. In these 
elections, two party system probably, has emerged and nowhere, perhaps, it is so 
convincingly set as in Gujarat. On the counts of (a) seats secured, (b) votes polled, 
(c) narrow margin between the main contending parties, (d) propensity of these 
parties to project their ideological and psychological image as an alternative of each 
other, (e) width of regional mass-base, (f) the poor performance put up by other 
parties and Independents, (g) spread of organistional net work and (h) socio-economic 
base, the two political parties have become close rivals of each other. And the emer- 
gence of the Swatantra alternative is bound to be enduring. The growth of the 
rightist forces in Gujarat can be traced back as earliy as in 1952. In all the elections, 
they have fared better, than the leftist parties. The liberal mind of an average 
Gujarati, the socio-economic infrastructure of Gujarat politics, the existence of a 
fairly large self-sustaining peasantry and not so much left-oriented working class — 
all these elements have given it constistency in development and endurance in exis- 
tence. Thus unlike the Janata Parishad which put up a good show in 1957 only on 
the strength of an emotional and temporary issue of Maha Gujarat, the Swatantra 
has come out as a real alternative to the Congress in Gujarat. And therefore Bipar- 
tism has a reasonable chance to survive and develop. Geopolitically also, it reminds 
one of England where the two party system has come to stay. The large sea-shore 
that opens doors to new ideas, co m mercial temperament which welcomes peaceful 
change of Government and avoids revolutionary changes, and the large middle class 
which absorbs the shocks of conflicts arising out of socio-economic distance of 
classes—-^ these features of the English Society are also seen in Gujarat. Thus 
;th^ election may probably go down in history of Indian politics as one that gave rise 
GiQaaat' ■ There are also possibilities that this process of 
affectiBg jarliamentary stability will receive popular legiti- 
theolectioas .jte tkahe. 
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SMALL MAJORITY POLITICS 

If elections decide the way in which the party system is to work, its importance 
as a means to shape the nature, technique and style of politics also cannot be ignored. 
The last poll has returned the Congress to power with much less reduced and veneer- 
thin majority. Gujarat has now therefore, to adjust from the pattern of big majority 
politics to the compulsions of small majority politics. 

This will necessitate on the one hand the need for greater cohesion and co- 
operation between the organisational and ministerial wings of the ruling party and 
stress, on the other hand, the need for unity and uniformity within its legislative wing, 
to guard its narrow majority. In the new situation, the capacity of the discontented 
faction within the party to press for gain before the ruling group will be increased 
for its defection would mean loss of power for the ruling group. The ruling group 
in the Government therefore cannot remain, as before, nonchalent or complecent 
about its relation with the rival faction. Its style of politics is bound to differ now. 
If the elections of 1967 would thus considerably affect the intra-party politics it 
would also influence the inter-party politics. The Government would have to be 
more responsible and considerate towards the opposition parties also. It would 
have to take seismographic note of the changing tactics of the opposition and changing 
needs of the people. And amongst the almost equally balanced political forces of 
the emerging bipartism even small splinter groups may become important in a crisis- 
situation which can erupt at any moment in the new system of small majority politics. 

It is humbly submitted that the last eight months of the interaction of the evolving 
power patterns in the State have favourably brought out the significance of the above 
prognosis. 
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FACTOR SUBSTITUTION IN AGRICULTURE 
By 


Dr. (Mrs.) Tara Shukla 


The efficiency of farming depends upon the degree of substitutability between 
different factors of production and the ease with which they can be substituted. This 
vital link in the chain process of understanding of the whole problem was so far 
assumed away either by way of implicit assumption of unit elasticity of Cobb-Douglas 
fashion or zero elasticity implied in input-output models. The fact that there are 
many mathematical possibilities between one and zero and hence on a priori basis 
the currently used production function models are open to question, it becomes 
necessary to obtain direct knowledge regarding the elasticity of substitution between 
factors of production in agriculture. It is the more necessary because the rate of 
growth of output in relation to the additions to any given input depends directly on 
the substitution elasticity among inputs, particularly if the input supplies change 
in different proportions. 


There are a priori reasons to believe that in agriculture in underdeveloped econo- 
mies the elasticity of substitution among inputs is likely to be less than one. The 
evidence that supports this hypothesis is seen in some of the studies relating to produc- 
tion function which have shown high correlation among inputs. ^ If this hypothesis 
holds good, the small farms may be in a more aggravated position, the ease of sub- 
stitutability being much more limited. The problems of small farmers may then 
aquire a different edge. 



We have tried to directly measure (the elasticity of substitution) by using con- 
stant elasticity of substitution-CES model of production function. This raises a few 
problems. For agriculture, we can no longer consider substitution between two 
broad inputs — capital and labour. There are atleast three inputs, the third being 
land. (CES production function when extended to cover more than two inputs im- 
plicity assumes the elasticity to be constant not only for various levels of inputs but 
also for members of all pairs of inputs. We have not been able to remove this restric- 
tive assumption. Secondly we have assumed that either there obtains . . . perfect 
competition in different factor markets or if there is imperfection it is of same degree 
in different regions. This restrictive assumption also could not be removed. Subject 
to these two assumptions an attempt is made below to measure the elasticity of 
substitution between land and labour and labour and capital for farm production. 


Two FomuiatioDs'*’ 


Ret^htly Mrs;f:’(?^». Mukeqee has done valuable work on the estimates of the 




iC. Desai. 

This section! s based on my study undertaken under U.G.C. Senior Research Fellowship ; 
in the Department of Economics, University of Bombay, Bombay, 
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of elasticity of substitution on a SMAC (alternatively known as CES) 
a function with more than two inputs. She has formulated generalized 
notion and derived two alternative formulations to estimate the substitu- 
cities between any two of the three factors - land and capital, labour and 
capital and land. The formulations are given below:— 


where b 


1+Q 

y ==VaIue of product or net value added 
xr = inputs 
pr =Prices of inputs 


ars+b log 


where b 


We have used both these formulations and fitted functions to tne aata ooiaiu 
from Farm Management Surveys for years 1955-56, and 1956-57 
the Punjab, U.P., West Bengal, Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra (data for 
Nasik and Ahmednagar are used as separate observations). These data are poole 
together for the fit and this gives us 14 observations in aU. 

X’s which refer to land, labour and capital are obtained in following manner. 
Land includes total area cultivated and is valued in terms of rup^s t o ^Uow for 
variations in quahty. Capital includes livestock, implements, machinery and irrja 
tion and is valued in terms of rupees in current prices. It is the gross 
stock per acre. The per acre values thus obtained are converted m o ^r 
of the asset in case of both land and capital to get a standard unit ^mst tos 
labour as used here means total labour days utilised per acre. It ^eludes both fanuly 
and hired labour and also male, female and child labour du y weig e 

Independent variables in the equations-m.-wages, 
similarly adjusted. Village-wise data on wages of differen cu / . , . 

on the reports. Hence data on average daily wage rate of ma rnrofitj ner 

used for different States for different years. Data on returns to capital 
acre as obtained from the reports are converted into returns ^ 
sto^ .SMarly rent and reiffal yaiue ^ i»pw):pef JK®® hhtone<|.^» 
m mbined to get total rent, p^ aowiwfahdi is^.as ^ rarher case, reau 
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Y values - net value added or net output - have been obtained by deducting cost 
of seeds, manures and fertilizers used per acre from the gross value of crops per 
acre. •; 

Results 

The results of the fitting of both the equations for each of the three inputs are 
given in table 1. The table gives values of Bos, their standard errors, t values, level 
of significance for difference of values of b from Zero as well as from one. Values 
of r ® and r and levels of significance of r measured from their difference from zero 
are also given. 

Of the three results under type I equation, No. 3 results of equation which relates 
to regression of net value added by capital on profits, significantly different from 
being 1. The estimated value of b in this case is 0.7259, the corresponding value of 
R® is 0.85, value of r=0.92 which is significant. 

The other value of b which is significant obtaines when net value added by labour 
is regressed on wages. The estimated value of b is equal to 0.65 is and not signifi- 
cantly different from one. This fit which considers labour as an input has r®— -0.34 
and r=0 . 58 the latter being significantly different from zero. 

From the result obtained by regressing net value added per unit of land on 
rent and rental value we get the estimated value of b which is not significantly different 
from zero but significantly differ from one. CoeflScient of correlation is however 
low and not significantly different from zero. 

It should be noted that when we apply equation I we imply substitution of one 
input with the group of other inputs. In particular for instance, we measure elasti- 
city of substitution between capital on one hand and labour and land on the other 
when X is capital. We may conclude that the substitution elasticity of capital with 
other inputs seem to be around 0.7 which is different from both one as well as zero. 
Regarding land the evidence is more in favour of low substitution elasticity whereas 
in case of labour the evidence is in favour of b=l. 

The results of the type II equation which relate to three different input ratios 
suggest significant correlation between ratios of labour/capital and profit/wage, the 
estimated value of b which is significantly different from both one and zero. In case 
of other two ratios of inputs and their prices, correlations are not significant. But 
for them we obtain a consistent result viz., the estimated values of b are significantly 
different from one but not significantly different from zero. In other words, sub- 
stitution between lard on one hand and capital or labour on the other may be very 
low. On the whole the results based on 11 equation suggest greater evidence for a 
conclusion against the assumption of elasticity of substitution between inputs being 
equal to one. 




of b?Sjv.', ,.vv: ■- 

hoev observmtiplBS find three estimated values of b in whose case 
rei^^ stati^’caily significant. It may be interesting to compare them to 
5 / significantly differ among themselves. 




Elasticity of Substitution 



& trr 


'i-iiir'i:’ 
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The results are as under 


The estimated values of b that matter are not significantly apart from each 
other. This evidence, in particular would suggest that the elasticity of substitution 
may be less than one. To be more particular it may be between 0.4867 and 0.7259 
and if we accept the middle value it may be around 0.6542. We may note, however, 
that all the three values of b relate to substitution between labour and other inputs 
together, or labour and capital. Land is not explicitly considered in this comparison. 
Substitution between land and labour or land and capital in all probability, may be 
still less. 


If overall elasticity of substitution between factors is less it is likely to be smaller 
still for the small scale farms. Low substitution would mean complimentality of 
inputs. This high complementality between capital and labour is revealed in studies 
both at all India and regional levels.* This should be a natural consequence of a 
situation where technique of production remains more or less constant over a con- 
siderable period. Both these characteristics of the traditional agriculture, which 
otherwise keep it in equilibrium though at a lower level militate against, smaller 
farmer. If b is low and factors are complimentary, scale of fanning should be fairly 
big so as to obtain decent standard. The small farmer is at a disadvantage here. 


lies in suitable technological change rather 
igical research should suggest measures that 
tion between factors so that the abundant 
luctive uses. If technical change is absent, 
would call for more resources particularly 
ion, fertilisers, seeds that can take high 


al.^nd , latMi)/ 


b’s compared 

Difference 

t Value 

Degree 

freedom 

significance 

b.-b, 

0.0717 

0.2603 

24 

i:;, 

b,— b. 

0.1675 

1.097 

24 

N.S. 

K—K 

0.2392 

0.806 

24 

N.S. 



SIZE OF FARM AND ADOPTION OF IMPROVED PRACTICES 

GOKUL O. PARIKH* 

USHA S. SHARMA 


THE BACKGROUND 

of agricultural development adopted in the F 
i that “ the long-term objective is to organise 


high-yielding seeds together with a high application of fertilisers over extens^e 
aris where irrigation is assured”.* The specific high-yielding vanehes selected for 


the purpose need to be complemented by heavy doses of fertilisers which m t 
to be supported by a package of improved practices. In the achievemen 
obiectivc, whole-hearted co-operation of the cultivators is obviously of cri 
portance. Several socio-economic factors are responsible for motivating anc 
attitudes of farmers in accepting these new practices. It seems, therefore, i 
to study the factors affecting their attitudes. Ap^ from the profitabihty 
size of holding, ownership rights, irrigational resources, gr 
educational back-ground (literacy) and sub-occupations are 
and sociological factors which tend to influence the respon 


new practices, 
look (caste)^ 
the economic 

farmers to improved practices. The present paper, however, ^cks lo siuuy me re.a- 
tLship, if any, between farm size and acceptance and rate of adoption of improved 

farm inputs. 

OBJECTIVES, SCOPE AND METHODOLOGY; 

It is generally observed that the acceptance and the rate of adoption of 
types of improved agriculttoal practices increases with the increase m size of holing, 
idly, there also appears to exist a cereain relationship 

pHcation of improved farm inputs and the size of opetattonal holdings. The present 
Study is hence designed to test these hypotheses. , 

The data needed for the study were gathered for the 50 sample holdings in the 
5 selected villages of Bulsar District. The villages and cultivators have been elec- 
ted on the basis of multi-stage stratified random sampling 
Management Centre, Vallabh Vidyanagar. The information about o®® jf 
tilisers improved seeds, pesticides and insecticides during the Kharif season of 1966-67 
was collected bv the cost accounting method. 
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relevant data show that more than 80 % of the farmers are in the operational holding 
groups of less than 5 hectares and that their average size of holding is 1 . 81 hectares. 
The average size of the farms for all the 50 holdings taken together is 2. 84 hectares. 
The total area cultivated by these farmers is 130.92 hectares of which the maximum 
(35.12 per cent) is in the group of farmers cultivating between 2. 51 and 5 .00 hectares 
followed by 23 . 70 per cent in the 7 . 51 to 10 .00 hectares group. Farmers in the smallest 
group viz. less than 2.50 hectares group who formed 52 per cent of the total sample 
cultivators operated only 17.07 per cent of the toal area while 10 per cent farmers 
belonging to the last two groups (i.e. 7.51 to 10.00 and 10.01 and above hectares 
groups) cultivated 32.35 per cent of the area. 

IRRIGATION : 

The adoption of improved practices, especially chemical fertilisers would depend 
on the availability of irrigation facilities because of the complementarity between 
these inputs. The available information on this aspect (vide Appendix I) shows that 
farms in the first and third size-groups were the least irrigated, proportion hovering 
around 14 per cent of the cultivated area. The subsequent two size-groups operating 
between 7.51 and 10.00 and 10.01 and above hectares of land, however, possessed 
irrigation facilities for nearly half of their lands, while the farmers having operational 
holdings of the size between 2.51 and 5.00 hectares had 30 per cent of the cultivated 
area under irrigation. Of the total area of 1 30 . 92 hectares cultivated by all the sample 
farmers, nearly 32 per cent was irrigated. 


CROPPING PATTERN : 

The distribution of 130.92 hectares of land cultivated by the sample farmers 
by crops grown shows that maximum (or 45.6 per cent) area was devoted to paddy. 
This is understandable because paddy is the principal crop of the district in general 
and this tract in particular. Paddy is also the staple item of food and has an assured 
and ready market. Hdwever, some farmers supplemented the cultivation of Paddy 
by undertaking cultivation of Jowar, an inferior cereal. As a result, 12.5 per cent 
of the area was found to be under Jowar while the famous fruit crop of this tract of 
Gujarat viz. mango accounted for 21.4 per cent of the area. It is thus observed that 
these three crops paddy, mango and jowar together covered 80 per cent of the area 
of sample farmers. 

The relationship of the cropping pattern with the size of operational holding 
clearly reveals that the area under paddy decreased with the increase in the size of 
holding whereas that under mango increased. As such, while more than two-third 
-of-thelarea was devoted to Paddy by the farmers in the smallest group operating less 
"than 2 . 50 hectares of landj-thofarmers in the highest group (10.01 hectares and above) 
had bnly- onejfifth of the area under Paddy. Conversely, area under mango in the 
former group'was- less than 2 per cent as against as much as 60 per cent in the latter 
group. ■ 'The tw imp«tant cash -crops viz. cotton and sugarcane did not cover con 
|e area’unTlie |?hple.* gtilli however, the farmers in the fourth group (7.51 
(JO hebtar#!) devJjt^ 11^4 per’^cent pf their area to cotton and 4.8 per cent to 
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t sugarcane. Among other crops grown by the farmers under study, inferior cereals 

1 such as nagli, adad, kodra, were important. It is seen that the cultivators operating 

^ land between 5.01 and 7.50 hectares were growing these crops on as much as 30 

per cent of their area. 

f It is interesting that the crop pattern obtaining on the selected farms seemed to 

be largely related to the availability of irrigational facilities. This is not to deny, 
however, that factors such as consumption habits, relative profitability, marketability, 
ii size of farm, etc. do influence the decisions of individual farmers to grow particulars 

I crops. Nfevertheless, irrigation turned out to be the most predominant factor in- 

I fluencing the cropping pattern as far as the present study is concerned. For instance, 

I farmers in the third group devoted 30 per cent of their area to inferior cereals (Appen- 

I dix II), mainly because, their farming was characteristically dry farming. It can be 

!’ clearly seen from Appendbc I that only 14.5 per cent of their lands were irrigated. 

As against this, on the farms in the last two grodps cultivating more than 7 . 50 hec- 
t tares of land, half of the area was under irrigation and consequently mango, cotton 

ii and sugarcane were important crops, besides paddy. In fact, as large as 60 per cent 

li. of the area of the biggest farmer was under mango, a crop which required to be 

i irrigated. Similarly, cotton and sugarcane, for the cultivation of which irrigation 

was an important input, occupied more area in the fourth group, (7.51 to 10.00 
r; hectares) as compared to the other groups. 


Ill 


SIZE OF FARM AND ADOPTION OF IMPROVED PRACTICES 

As mentioned earlier, the area selected for the present study forms a part of the 
I.A.D.P. District of Bulsar. It is well known that stepping up the firm produc- 
tivity through the introduction of improved agricultural practices such as improved 
seeds, chemical fertilisers, isnecticides and pesticides etc. constitutes the core of the 
Package Programme. • 

The success of the Programme would, therefore, naturally depend on the aware- 
ness, acceptance and adoption of different types of improved practices among the 
cultivators. If we treat those cultivators for whom fann plans were prepared as 
cultivators aware about the improved practices and their package etc., it is dis- 
heartening to find that out of the 50 sample farmers only half were ‘ aware about 
the ‘ Package ’ of inputs. In other words, despite the execution of the I.A.D. 
Programme in this district for five years, farm plans were as yet not prepared for the 
remaining 50 per cent of the selected farmers. The distribution of sample cultivators 
by different size-groups shows that proportionately more farm plans were prepared 
for middle and big farmers than those for the smafl farmerst 

As a logical corollary of the above, it is found that the adoption Of improved 
practices viZi ch^cal fertilisers, improved seeds a^d .pfantittotectiye .m^ps; ; 
in the individual form and in combinations, also^displayed a genmaUy increasing 
trend from the smallest size of holding ,grotip to the biggest (See Ta^ble^ 
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TABLE - 1 


SIZE OF HOLDING AND PROPORTION OF FARMERS ADOPTING 
DIFFERENT IMPROVED PRACTICES^^^^^^^^ ^ 


No. of adopters of Improved practices 


Below 


10.01 and 
above 


TOTAL 


Except in the size group, 5.01 to 7.50 hectares which displays some peculiar charac- 
teristics, the rate of adoption in terms of acceptance of more and more practices 
, increases with the increase in the size of holding. If we define adoption of more 
than one practice at a time as “ package ”, then the percentage of farms adopting 
the larger “ package ” increases with the size of holding. In the large size groups 
' of 7.51 to 10.00 hectares and 10.01 hectares and above, all the farmers have adopted 
the “ package” of four practices. On the other hand, only 41 farmers (28 per cent) 
on the whole have adopted the “ package ” of four practices. ” The package of five 
practices which is the main theme of the I.A.D.P. has not found favour with the 
pf fanners; . Qi% 14 per cent have adopted all the five practices under 
review. However, the percentage of farmers adopting “ full package ” indicates an 
increasing trend wfth:t^ Sma»^. in . 


Holding (Hect.) 

Cultiva- 

At least 

‘ ' '■ ■■ ' ! 

At least 

At least j 

j At least 

At least 


tors 

One 

Two 

Three ' 

j Four 

Five 
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EXTENT OF ADOPTION OF IMPROVED PRACTICES 

It is clear from the above table that chemical fertilisers (which was verified to 
be the input adopted by those falling in. the category of adopters of ‘ at least one ’ 
practice) was found to have been adopted by 40 farmers. The most popular practice 
having been adopted by as many as 80 per cent of the farmers was thus chemical 
fertilisers among which Ammonium sulphate. Urea and Super Phosphate were the 
most prominent. In Tables 2 and 3 below are, therefore, set out the details of the 
area covered under each input as well as the actual rates of application by size of 
holding groups. It is common knowledge that more coverage of area under im- 
proved inputs is of little significance, if the rates of application of these inputs are 
below the optimum levels. 


TABLE -2 

SIZE OF HOLDING AND PROPORTION OF AREA COVERED UNDER 

DIFFERENT PRACTICES 


(in % area) 


Size of operational 
Holding (Hect.) 


Net area Nltro- 
sown genous 


sown 

(Hect.) 


fertiliser 
in terms 


Phose 
phatic 
Fertiliser 
in terms 


Improved 

Seeds 


Pesticides- 

Insecti- 

cides 


of Ammo- of single 
nium Super 


mum 

Sulphate 


Phosphate 


Below 


2.50 

22.35 

58.88 

17.45 

11.68 

— 

2.51- 5.00 

45.98 

61.42 

14.81 

27.51 

16.72 

5.01- 7.50 

20.25 

24.99 

9.88 

3.70 

18.27 

7.51-10.00 

31.04 

40.14 

27.51 

26.03 

36.47 

10.01 and 
above 

11.30 

40.80 

100.00 

' ■ 24.25 H 

j ih\.\s9.m 


TOTAL ' 130.92 




48.53 / *' '■ 20',49 

' ' *;l,' ^ ^ 
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SIZE OF HOLDING AND RATE OF APPLICATION OF IMPROVED INPUTS 


Rate of Application (Kgs./Hect. cultivated) 


Size of Holding 
(Meet.) 


Pesticides- 

Insecticides, 


Improved 

Seeds 


Nitrogenous Phosphatic 
Fertiliser in Fertiliser in 
terms of terms of Single 

A m monium Super 
Sulphate Phosphate 


Below 2.50 


10.01 and above 


AVERAGE 


Figures in brackets indicate percentages to the respective average rates of 
application for the sample as a whole. 


NOTE 


The above data suggest that nitrogenous fertilisers were more extensively used 
than the other improved inputs. It iis seen thajt nitrogenous fertilisers covered 48.05 
per cent of the cropped area as against only 24.9 pet_cent by the phosphatic fertiliser. 
Secondly, the average rate of application of nitrogenous fertiliser was 58.52 Kgs./ 
Hect. while that of Phosphatic fertiliser was only 20.31 Kgs./Hect. The area covered 
by the other two practices under study viz. improved seeds (such as Z-31 for paddy, 
B.P.' 53 for jdwar and Digvijay for cotton) and pesticides and insecticides such as 
Savin, Endrex, Endrin, Diazinon, etc.) was inconsiderable being 20.5 per cent and 
22.5 per cent respectively, Besides,in absolute figures, the average rates of app- 
hcatjon of thesb two inputs were also extremely low being 2. 40 and 1.30 Kgs./Hect. 
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A further analysis of the intensity of adoption of these improved inputs suggests 
that the rate of application per hectare is by and large higher in the large size groups 
than in the case of small size groups.® The correlation co-efficients worked out 
between the size of the farms and quantity of N fertilisers, quantity of and 
quantity of improved seeds used are quite high and significant- (See Table-4). 


TABLE -4 


Significance 


Co-efficient of correlation between Value of ‘r' 


Significant at 1 per cent level of 
significance. 

Significant at 1 per cent level of 
significance. 

Significant at 5 per cent level of 
significance. 


Size of holding and Nitrogenous 
fertiliser. 

Size of holding and Phosphatic 
fertiliser. 

Size of holding and Improved 
seeds. 


Although, the per hectare rates of application of the inputs under study increased 
with the increase in the size of holding, the differences in the average rates of applica- 
tion per hectare for all these inputs were not found statistically significant. This may 
be mainly due to the wide variations in the rates of application within a group. To 
test the homogenity of average quantity of inputs applied pei hectare (means), the 
method of Analysis of Variance was used. The F values obtained (except for P fer- 
tiliser) were greater than one but not significant at 5 per cent level. However, the 
value of “F”, being greater than unity in respect of N fertiliser and improved seeds 
suggests that the “inter-size group 'variations” were larger than the “intra-size 
group variations” and it may hence be conduded that the size of holding has some 
impact on the rate of adoption. 

However, the farmers in the size group, 5.01 to 7.50 hectares, accounted for 
the uniformly low rates of application of all the inputs. A deeper probe into the 
matter revealed the crucial impact irrigation, a complementary inpht, had on the 
rate of adoption. 

SIZE OF FARM, IRRIGATION AND I^TE OF ADOPTION: 

It is found that in the holdings and size groups where irrigational potential was 
proportionately larger, the rate of application of these 

inputs, viz. fertilisers, improved seeds etc. was hi^er.^ A few other studies ^have 
also arrived at similar conclusions. The_ correlation ;co -efficim^_l^’^H,^g^^ 

SReference ts invited to the thd Committee; Fusers*, Ckvdtaraent of India 

196SX Pp. 8 and 163. --- - - 

4. See, for instance, “Economic Effidency of Si^F^s Of (Mimeograp e ; 

by Dr. V. S. Vvas, ARTO-Econormo Research Centre, Vallabh Vmyanagar. 
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5. Seccmd Report (196(M5), Expert Committee on Assessment and Evaluation: I.A.D. Programme, 


centage of area under irrigation and- the rates of application of nitrogenous fertilisers 
comes out to be positive with a value of 0.86, thus indicating the close relationship 
between the adoption of improved practices and the availability of irrigational 
facilities. This dependence is mainly due to the fact that adequate water supply is a 
pre-condition for using the improved practices like improved seeds and fertilisers. 
More so the high-yielding varieties of paddy, hybrid varieties of Jowar grown in the 
district and the commercial-cum-fruit crops like sugarcane, banana and mango 
require a certain minimum of irrigation. Hence, the cropping pattern in the various 
size groups was also found to be closely related to the availability of irrigational 
facilities with the farmers. 

V 

CROP-WISE RATES OF APPLICATION IMPROVED OF FARM INPUTS 

An important conclusion which thus emerges out of the above analysis is that 
there was a positive and high correlation between size of farm and irrigational poten- 
tial. Further, as the rate of adoption per hectare is mainly determined by the irriga- 
tion available and cropping pattern followed, the latter in turn being the reflection 
of the former, it will be worthwhile to study the actual rates of application vis-a-vis 
the recommended doses for specific crops. We will cover only the major crops, vis. 
paddy, jowar, mango, cotton and sugarcane. (See Table 5). In the larger size-groups 
of 7.50 to 10.00 hectares and 10.01 hectares and more where the proportion of irri- 
gated area was larger, the proportion of crops grown such as paddy, cotton, jowar, 
sugarcane and banana was higher as a result of which the adoption of improved 
practices in terms of average quantity applied per hectare was also found to be higher. 

In the size group, 7 . 50 hectares to 10.00 hectares, which accounts for the highest 
percentage of irrigated area (50 per cent), the ra^es of application of improved inputs 
per hectare was found to be much higher as compared to those in other size groups; 
this was attributable to the predominance of crops like paddy, jowar, sugarcane, 
banana and naango. On the other hand, the farmers operating in the size group, 
5.00 to 7.50 hectares, having lowest potential of irrigation were found extensively 
growing rain-fed crops such as kodra, adad (pulses) and nagli (all together accounting 
for 31 per cent) which were not adequately supplemented by the improved inputs 
due firstly, to the nature of crops (may be due to cost and returns) and secondly, the 
inadequacy of water supply. 

Sugarcane seems to have been taken special care of; it was observed that al- 
most 100 per cent of the recommended level of N was applied to it. However, the 
area under sugarcane was too small (2.23 hectares or 1 .7 per cent) to warrant any 
definite generalization. 

. On an average, 117.9 Kgs. of nitrogenous fertiliser was applied per hectare of 
paddy by our sample farmers. It is interesting that this was exactly the finding con- 
tmh^ in the Second Report of the Expert Committee. ® The Committee observed, 
“ of appiicatioiipf nitrogenous fertiliser to paddy was 117 Kgs. per hectare as 
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against the recommended rate of 224 Kgs, per hectare”, By farm-size groups, the 
big farmer applied over-doses of both N and P to paddy while the fourth group of 
farmers operating between 7.51 and 10.00 hectares of land did not apply even one- 
third of N and a little over one-third of P. The extent of adoption of N and P fertilisers 
was, however, greater in paddy crop as compared to other crops according to different 
size-groups. Unlike the Committee’s observation that the rate of application of 
nitrogenous fertiliser to paddy decreased with the increase in size of holding, the 
present study did not reveal any consistent trend. The variations, for instance, were 
so large that it ranged from only 71.47 Kgs./Hectare (or 24 per cent of the recom- 
mended dose of 224 Kgs./Hect.) in the third holding group (5.01 to 7.50 hectares) 
to as high as 287.72 Kgs./Hect. (or 128 per cent) in the biggest size-group (10.01 
hectares and above). 

With regard to jowar, however, the results of our sample study were very much 
different from those arrived at by the Committee, It is seen from Table 5 that only 
21 . 1 Kgs. per hectare was the rate of application of nitrogenous fertilisers to Jowar 
whereas the Committee’s finding was that it was more than four times this figure 
(92 Kgs. per hectare). In fact, fertilisation of jowar was too little to be commented 
upon. Besides, it was restricted to only small farms. The average rate of applica- 
tion of N and P fertilisers for both jowar and mango as a percentage of respective 
recommended doses indicated the negligence of the cultivators towards these crops. 
This is to say, the farmers covered by the present study applied only 18 per eent of 
the recommended level of nitrogenous fertilisers to jowar whereas the Committee 
found that the percentage was much higher (82 per cent). 

In respect of cotton, however, there was a decreasing trend with the increase in 
size of holding. While 44.6 per cent of the recommended doses of nitrogenous 
fertiliser was actually applied by the farmers in the first group, only 0.3 per cent was 
applied by the farmers operating more than 7.50 hectares of land. Small farmers 
thus seemed to be more meticulous in the cultivation of cotton. It was perhaps largely 
due to the fact that cotton was the only cash crop grown by these small holders. Of 
the cropped area in the fourth group of farmers cultivating between 7.51 and 10.00 
hectares of land, 11.37 per cent was devoted to cotton. This was maximum in com- 
parison with the remaining size-groups. The application of N fertilisers to cotton 
in this group, as stated above, was, however, almost absent, being as low as 0.3 per 
cent of the recommended level. In brief, it appears that unlike small farmers, big 
farmers did not bestow particular care on the cultivation of cotton. A study ® into 
the Economics of cotton cultivation in Sabarkantha district has also revealed, that 
the small farmers applied more of nitrogenous fertilisers as compared to the middle 
and the big farmers. 


CONCLUSION 

Based on a study of 50 selected cultivators of the I.A.D.P. District Bulsar of 
South Gujarat, it is evident that the acceptance of improved practices generally 
increased with an increase in the size of holding. Secondly, this study has revealed 


B ‘ Economics of Cottop Cultivation’ A Study in a Selected Region of Sabarkantha District in 
arat by Madhukar Maharaja, Agro-Eoonomic Research Centre, VaUabh Vidyanagar ,P. 80. 
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also that irrigation was the dominating factor determining both the coverage of area 
under and the rates of application of improved practices. The choice of crops grown 
by the fanners was largely governed by the availability of irrigational facilities which 
in turn determined the acceptance, type and rate of adoption of improved farm in- 
puts, more especially the chemical fertilisers. The third significant observation that 
emerged from the present study is that there was positive and high correlation between 
the size of holding and proportion of aiea irrigated. In fact, it was observed that 
farm size and availability of water resources through irrigational facilities were 
jointly responsible for determining the acceptance of ^proved practices. Neverthe- 
less, the variations in the deviation of the actual rates of application of various in- 
puts from the recommended doses are quite large for different crops; these might 
not, however, be wholly and conclusively attributable to factors such as size-level 
of farms or availability of irrigation. These can be adequately explained only by 
attempting a special study into the profitability of using improved farm practices 
for different crops. 


APPENDIX -I 

DISTRIBUTION IN FARMS, OPERATED AND IRRIGATED AREA BY SIZE 

OF HOLDING GROUPS 


Size of Holding (Hect.) 


No. of farms Area sown (Hect.) 


irrigated 


Below 2 . 50 


2.51- 5.00 


5.01- 7.50 


7.51-10.00 


10.01 and above 


TOTAL 


(52.00) 
15 

(30.00) 
4 

( 8 . 00 ) 

4 

( 8 . 00 ) 

1 

( 2 . 00 ) 


( 100 . 00 ) 


(17.07) 

45.98 30.19 

(35.12) 

20.25 14.47 

(15.46) 

31.04 50.99 

(23.70) 

11.30 49.73 

(8.65) 

130.p2 31.74 

;|;iod%) ' '' : 


f 
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total 60.04 45.86 16.33 12.47 28.06 21.43 8.87 6.78 2.23 1.70 15.40 11.76 130.92 100.00 















findings of the survey to evaluate the attitudes, regarding 
“ marriage age ” OF B.A. AND M.A. STUDENTS OF SMT. N. C. GANDHI 
MAHILA college, BHAVNAGAR (AUGUST— SEPTEMBER, 1967). 


By 

PROF: HASMUKH J. BAXI, M.A., LL.B. 
SMT. N. C. GANDHI MAHILA COLLEGE, 
BHAVNAGAR. 


Introduction: — 

The rising tide of population has become a big problem for our country. How 
to solve it, is a million dollars’ question. Many ways and means are suggested. In 
order to restrict the size of the family and to control the rising tide of population, it 
is thought by the Government of India that the raising of the “ Marriage Age ” by 
law, to 20 or 21 years for girls will help to solve the problem. So it was thought that 
a survey of the B.A. and M.A. lady — students regarding “ Marriage age of girls” 
would be interesting, because the problem-raising of the marriage age of girls-touches 
them the most. So a “ Questionnaire ” was prepared and administered on 71 lady 
students. The analysis and results of the survey are as under. 


(I) Characteristics of the samples: — 

TABLE -A 

Table indicating the subject - wise and class - wise position of the samples. 


Number 


Subject/Subjects 


1. Politics 

2. Sociology 

3. Sociology — Psychology 

4. Politics — Economics 

5. Hindi . — Gujarati 

6. Hindi — Sanskrit 

7. Subjects not indicated 


TOTAL: 


' '' 
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TABLE 


Table indicating age of the samples 


Sr. No. 


Age 

(Complete 

years.) 


TOTAL 



11. Not indicated 1 1 2 

. : - TOTAL= \ / 50 : 71 ; 

From the above table it is found that all the samples are of marriageable age. So 
their attitudes about marriage age are of great importance as is indicated by the 
results which follow: — 

(2) Size of the family and the reasons for it : — 

The family is an important social unit. So the first question of the questionnaire 
was regarding the ideal size of the individual family. Through this question, it was 
attempted to know whether the. samples under survey like the small or big family. 
If they like the small family, they will favour family planning and/or raising of the 
marriage age. But if they like the big family, they wi’l naturally oppose the family 
planning or raising of the marriage age. The table, given below, indicates the size 
of an ideal individual family, as given by our samples under survey. 


Sr. No. 


TABLE-' 

Size of an Ideal 
Individual Family 


Samfdes liking it 


* 'ijfi ,1, 


9. Unrekiicted size of the family. 




M.A. 

B.A. 

3 


NIL 

2 

or 

4 

NIL 

2 

4 


9 

20 

or 

5 

2 

5 

5 


8 

16 

or 

6 

1 

NIL 

6 


NIL 

1 

7 


NIL 

1 

family. 


1 

NIL 
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NOTE Three samples did not reply the question. The above table indicates 
that 63 samples like 4 or 5 as the size of an ideal individual family. That is to say that 
the majority likes to have two or three children. As indicated in the fable, 9 M.A. 
and 20 B.A. students like 4 as the size of the family, i.e., they like to have only two 
children. While 8 M.A. and 16 B.A. samples like 5 as the size of the family, i.e., they 
like to have three children. Two B.A. samples favour the family of 3 or 4 and 2 M.A. 
and 5 B.A. samples like the family of 4 or 5 . One M.A. sample favours the family 
of 5 or 6 . So out of 21 M.A. and 50 B.A. lady— students, 20 M.A. and 43 B.A. 
students like the family of 4 or 5. That is to say the majority (63) of the lady — 
students like to have two or three children in an ideal individual family. So the small 
size of the family is very very popular with our samples. According to the majority, 
the ideal and normal size of the family is 4 or 5. Only two B.A. samples like the 
fanuly of three. That is to say, they dislike children so much so, that they like to 
have only one child. In contrast to this, one M.A. sample favours unrestricted 
si 2 B of the family and two B.A. samples like 6 or 7 as the size of the family. 

The findings are : — 

(1) Many cases (63) consider 4 or 5 as the normal and ideal size of an individual 
family. That is to say they like to have two or three children. 

(2) Almost all samples under survey do not like too small family as indicated by 
two samples (see above table serial No. 1) or too big family as indicated by 3 samples 
(see above table serial No. 7, 8 & 9). 

(3) Except one, none like unrestricted size of the family. 

The reasons for the “ like ” of the normal and ideal size, (4 or 5) of the family 
are as under: — 

(1) The family can be happy, peaceful and orderly. 

(2) The ladies can maintain best health. 

(3) “ In these days of rising prices, the restricted size of the family will greatly 
help to tide over the economic difficulties of the family”. 

(4) “ The problem of over— population can be solved ”. 

(5) Though India is an agricultural country, it is importing foed-grains for 
feeding its millions. “ In order to solve food problem, few children are a 
“ must ”. 

(6) Rearing of the children and care of them can be taken well, if the size of 
the family is small. 

(7) “ The small family will help each member to develop his or her personality 
to the maximum”. 

(8) “ All — ground progress — personal, economic, political and spiritual — of 
each member of the family is possible, if the family is small.” 

(9) One sample is of the opinion that “ the life is not only meant for sexual 
pleasure. There is also a spiritual life. One must live a spiritual life”, , , . 

(10) One sample is of the view that “ In these hard days (economically), if ‘iS 
very difficult, to live a' lifej So a bi^ family is a burden. But there ssnst be 
atleast three children.” Less than three children are not favoured. 


m 
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(11) One B.A. sample is of the opinion, 'Mf the size of the family is restricted 
to four, India will get best citizens”. 

(12) One sample who likes to have a family of three, i.e. one child, states the 
reasons:— 

“(1) For an under-developed country, less population is desirable; 

(2) If over-populated, there will be unemployment and starvation”. 

(13) One M.A. sample who likes unrestricted size of the family, has stated, 
“ There are individual as well as social advantages of it”. (The student 
did not mention the advantages.) 

(14) The lady-student, who likes the family of seven, believes, “ The sons will 
help the father and the family monetarily. All the members get happiness.” 
She is for 3 sons and 2 daughters. 

So to say, the trend is towards small family. 

(3) Suggestions for restricting the size of the family: — 

As the above table — C indicates, the majority like to have a restricted and 
small fam^y. So through the second question, suggestions were invited for restric- 
ting the size of the family. The suggestions fall under five major heads viz.* (1) 
Raising of the marriage age, (2) self — control, (3) Family planning methods, (4) 
vasectomy and (5) Spread of the female education. 

TABLE~~D 

(Indicating suggestions and preference for them.) 

Sr. No. Suggestion Preference for the 

suggestion. 


Raising of the Marriage Age. 

Self - control. 

Family Planning Methods (Other than those men- 
tioned in this table). 

Vasectomy. 

Spread of female education. 

Any other suggestions: — 


Preference for the 
suggestion. 


Suggestion. 


Insertion of LU.C.D. 
Abortion 

Marriage Tax 

Birth Tax 


-Three B.A. samples did not make any suggestion. From the above table— D; 
it is found that 47 samples like ‘‘ Raising of the marriage Age ”, as a means 
restricting the sm .of 'tfee family, ‘ * * ' i;: 
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While 34 B.A. cases give first preference to “ Raising of the marriage age”, and 
next preference to “ Family Planning methods”. All the M.A. lady-students are 
of/or above 20 years {see table - B), so it is right for them not to feel the same in- 
tensity for raising of the marriage age as B.A. students who are of/or below 20 years 
(see table-B). Therefore B.A. lady-students are right in giving first preference to 
raising of the marriage age, to “ Family Planning methods”. M.A. samples who 
ate on the verge of marriage, give first preference to “ Family Planning methods”, 
and not to raising of the marriage age. They are perfectly right in giving thoughts to 
“ Family Planning ”. 

Also a sizeable and substantial number (24) of our samples under survey like 
self-control, and 20 samples like vasectomy. 

But the very interesting feature of the replies is that 7 M.A. samples like “ self- 
control” and at the same time like “ Family Planning methods”. None exclusively 
likes “self-control”. So our M.A. samples have their own doubts about “self- 
control”. Perhaps due to that they must have grouped “ self-control” and “ Family 
Planning methods”, to-gether. 

Out of 50 B.A. cases, only five like “ self-control” exclusively, though 17 samples 
like it. 

8 samples have suggested “ the spread of the Female Education - ‘as the best 
way to restrict the size of the family. This is a very important suggestion because 
if the ladies are educated, they, themselves, will like a small family. 

Only one M.A. sample favours abortion; and 4 samples favour insertion of 
I.U.C.D. 

One M.A. lady-student who likes unrestricted size of the family, favours 
“ Marriage Tax”. 

One B.A. sample who favours the family of seven, like “ Birth Tax . But at 
the same time, she likes compulsory Vasectomy and raising of the marriage age of 



marriage age is raised. If educated, the ladies will prefer two or three 
children; and thus will restrict her family. So raising of the marriage age 
is good for ladies and the country because that will also, help to solve the 
population problem.” 

(4) If married late, the lady will plan her own family and will have children by 
choice and not by accident. “ She wiP maintain her health and live within 
the available means.” 

23 lady students do not believe that raising of the marriage age of girls will result 
in restricting the size of the family, i.e. to say 33% of the lady students are against 
the raising of the marriage age on the ground that it will not limit the size of the family. 
The reasons given by them for their belief are .ns follows: — 

(1) Ihe important factor in limiting the size of the family is the “Interval 
between the two deliveries”, and not the raising of the marriage age. 

(2) “ Even after marrying late, many ladies deliver many children within the 
first few years of marriage. So the raising of the marriage age will not 
serve any purpose”. 

(3) “ An educated lady will plan her own family”. So raising or not raising 
of the marriage age will make no difference to an educated lady. “ As such 
there is no relationship between the size of the family and the marriage 
age of girls”. 

(4) “ The procreation of children depends upon the will of the couple.” and 

, not on the raising of the marriage age. 

(5) If the marriage age of girls is raised “ the sexual instincts in the lady will 
get powerful”. So more children will be delivered even after marrying late. 
So the present age of marriage for girls needs no change. So other methods 
like family planning etc. are liked and not raising of the marriage age. ’ ' 

(5) Opinions regarding present age of marriage of girls as fixed by law:— 

, Through question No. 4, it was attempted to know what the samples under 
, survey think about the preisent age of marriage of girls as fixed by law. 

'-A 

pid.l3-,BiA..lqdyTStudeuts]ike the present age of marriage, while 13 M.A. 

35'''!^;Ai.‘'!^^S-disliise‘thq;pf®se°t iQS'triage age, , . 
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NOTE ITiree samples did not reply. 

Out of 15 M.A. (Sociology) samples, 6 are for the present marriage age. Out 
of 18 B.A. (Sociology and Psychology) samples, 8 are for the present marriage age. 
So it is found that a sizeable section (14) of sociology lady-students are for continu- 
ing the present marriage age. 

The 20 samples who are for continuing the present marriage age, have given the 
following reasons : — 

(1) Girls are intellectually matured at 18. 

(2) “ The present trend is towards teen-agers’ marriage”. 

(3) “ If marriage age is raised, the society will face the problem of unmarried 
mothers because there will be many cases of immarried mothers”. 

(4) “ If marriage age is raised, there will come into existence the problem of 
finding out suitable husbands for girls. Unsuitable pairs will come into 
existence. This is not good for the society.” 

(5) “If marriage age is raised, possibilities of girls remaining bachelor will 
increase”. 

(6) “ If girls marry late, they will be a burden to their parents ”. 

(7) “ 90 % marriages in the villages are child-marriages. So raising of the 
marriage age will serve no purpose”. 

(8) “If marriage age is raised for girls, private prostitution will go on in- 
creasing ”. 

48 samples are against the present age of the marriage of girls as fixed by law. 
The reasons given are as under: — 

(1) The marriage age should be raised to 20 or ^1 because at this age the girls 
become mature and possess the sense of understanding. 

(2) If the present marriage age is continued, there will arise social, economic 
and family problems because at 18, the girls are intellectually immatured. 
So they, themselves, are unable to select suitable husbands. 

(3) “ If run-away-marriages under the name of love-marriages are to be checked, 
the marriage age should be raised.” 

(4) For family planning, the raising of marriage age is essential. 

(5) “ The girl will get opportunity to complete her education.” 

^ ' • , ■■'¥'-1-' i. • ' ' \ H ^ ' I i ,, 

(6) “ Late marriage, late delivery ”. So the mother and the child will have 

. best health, jrr i* ■ i rM. 

(7) It will help the country to solve the population and food problems. 
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(8) One B.A. sample who is for family of seven, is of the opinion that “ Life 
is for sexual pleasure. So the birth-rate will increase But she is for raising 
the marriage age to 25 for females and 28 for males. 

It is found that many of the samples are for raising the marriage age to 20 or 21 


(6) Likes and dislikes of the raising the marriage age of girls by law: — 

Through question No. 5, it was tried to know the likes or dislikes of the lady- 
students about the raising of the marriage age of girls by law. 


TABLE -E 


(Indicating the likes or dislikes of the raising of the marriage age by law), 


Likes 


Class 


Dislikes 


NOTE : — ^Two B.A. and two M.A. samples did not answer the question. 


Of the 71 samples, 57 like the raising of the marriage age by law. The reasons 
for it are as follows: — 


(1) “ Many problems like over - population etc; will be solved ”. 

(2) “ Educated and matured ladies always prefer small family.” 

(3) “ Quality of the population will improve ■ 

(4) Two M.A. samples have stated that “ If the marriage age is raised from 
1 8 to 20 for girls, there will be 15% reduction in the population”. 

(5) “ That will facilitate the education of girls. The girl can select a better 
partner. The husband can undertake the responsibility of the family and 
children, if married late ”. 

(6) One M.A. sample believed that “ problems of to-day like divorce, suicide, 
widows etc. will be solved to a great extent ”. 

(7) Development of personality is possible, if married late. 

i •* ’ ' ' ' 

(8) One lady-student has stated that “per Capita Income will go high, if the 
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NOTE Four students have not indicated the reasons for the raising of the marriage 


Out of 71 cases, only 10 are against the raising of the marriage age by law. 

From the table— E, it is found that out of 19 M.A. samples who answered the 
question, 5 dislike the raising of the marriage age for girls by law. So about 30% of 
the M.A. samples are against the raising of the marriage by law. All the M.A. sam- 
ples are of/or above 20 years. So they must not have felt the need of raising the 
marriage age. 

The reasons given by our samples under survey against raising the marriage 
age for girls by law are as under: 

(1) “ 18 years for marriage aie satisfactory ”. If marriage age is raised, “ many 

people will break the law ”. ' 

(2) There is no special advantage by raising the marriage age”. 

(3) “ Though the law bans the child-marriage, still many child-marriages are 
taking place ”. So the raising of the marriage age will not solve the problem 
of over-population but will crate law and order problem. 

, (7) Conciasion : — ^The replies to the “ Questionnaire ” point out very interesting 
facts. The raising of the marriage age of girls is, generally, favoured. Yet the argu- 
ments against it can not be ingored. 

The Government of India can go ahead with its scheme of raising the marriage 
age as many samples are for it. But it should also note the suggestion that female 
education is an important factor in restricting the size of the family. Generally, as 
is seen from the replies to the questionnaire, the educated ladies will prefer small 
family and two or three children. So if we really want to control the rising tide of 
population, female education, rather than anything else, is the best way to res- 
trict the size of the family; and is most important. This fact the Government of 
India should take note of. 



CASTE IN HINDU SOCIETY 


S. D. PATEL. 

Importance of the study 

Caste today is not merely a subject matter of academic research. It is a problem 
of social policy. It has become a problem for administrator, social worker and 
general public. Vinoba Bhave once remarked that the caste was eating into the 
vital of democracy. Jayaprakash Narayan after general election of 1957, said that 
caste was the only party and ideology which fought the election. Such is the magni- 
tude of the system. 


Class and Caste 

Quite often terms like class, Brahminism etc. have been used to explain the role 
and characteristic of the caste. The term class here is not used in the sense Marxists 
use it. Marxists think that: 

Class is a product of urban-industrial bourgeois economy. They have not been 
able to distinguish between social class and political class”. In this sense caste 
is quite different than class. Marx said, “ The History of all hitherto existing society 
is the history of class struggle ^ We may agree with him because social reformers 
founded new religions and sects by revolting against the despotic rule of Brahmmic 
ideology and we find emergence of religions like Jainism, Buddhism, Saivism, Sikhism 
Lingayat etc. The movement of social reform is still continuing. In the words of 
Ranade, social change is a continuing, continuous unending sentence. ^ The difference 
that we notice to the present century and a half is that the divisions do not give 
rise to an additional endogamous group. The concept of political party as an 
instrument of class action is, of course, a post Industrial Revolution Phenomenon. 


Caste v/s Democracy 

We all know that the caste system is the dominating influence in Indian social 


The features of caste like segmental division of the society, hierarchy, untouch- 
ability, restrictions on choice of marriage, drink and food etc. are quite contrary to 
the principles of democratic life. The modern political ideas of democracy and 
liberty throw challenge to the caste of the Hindus. 

Indian society is a caste ridden society. So being the social structure how can 
the ideas of democracy and liberty survive ? Democracy is not a political slogan or 
a form of Government. To be successful, it has to be a social philosophy. Democracy 
needs a democratic society. 

If we examine the basic ideas of our constitution, our public opinion, we find 
that the caste system is against those ideas. Then the question would arise whether 
a democratic state can co-exist with a society based on caste. 

1 Karl Marx and Frederich Bngels: Communist Manifesto, p. 12. 

^“jendragadkar: Trading social change, p. 2 

se, N. K, Sociology, Social Research and Social Problems, p. 153. 
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There are several principles of democracy like freedom and dignity of man, I would 
like to give just one of such principles viz. Democracy asserts equality of rights, 
privileges and opportunites. No democracy can exist for long in the midst of war 
and poverty and inequality®. It is necessary here to quote the words of Radha- 
krishnan, who observes: While the system of caste is not a democracy in pursuit 
of wealth or happiness, it is a democracy so far the spiritual values are concerned”. ^ 
But we find there is discrepancies between democratic ideas and practices in India. 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar said, ‘‘ Take the Hindu society system and examine it from the 
point of social utility and social justice. It is a religion which is not intended to establish 
liberty, equality and fraternity ^ Here is the conflict. Why and how of caste, there- 
fore, need a deep study with this end in view, it may be profitable for us to examine 
some aspects of caste system in Hindu Society. 

Caste today and tomorrow. 

What is caste ? How does it exist today ? Let us examine these two questions 
before going into the details of the caste system. 


The word ® caste ’ is itself a Portuguese origin, and is derived from the Latin 
world Castus ” and signifies purity of blood. A good deal has been written by way 
of defining and explaining the complicated and unique Hindu caste stystem. We 
may refer to some of the definitions in order to understand the true concept and 
nature of the caste system. 


We may begin with Maciver. He states, “ when status is wholly predetermined, 
so that men are born to their lot in life without hope of changing it, then class takes 

the extreme form of caste caste is a complete barrier to mobility of class. In 

principles it involves an absolute and permanent stratification of the community”.® 
Hayes defines caste as ‘‘ a social class membership of which is (a) determined by 
birth and (b) involves particular customary restrictions and privileges, implies the 
existence of another or others, distinguished by different restrictions and privileges 
based upon birth characterizing a society. A class is a part of the society towards 
which among the other members of the society a particular attitude prevails.” Hutton 
said, “ With reference to Hindus, the word ‘‘ caste ” was first used by the Portugese 
as ‘‘ caste ” which means Weed, race or kind, to denote the Hindu social classifi- 
cation ^ Senart, E.C.M. says caste is a close corporation exclusive and in theory 
is any rate rigourously hereditory”. ® Dr. Ghurye remarks, “Hindu society is divided 
into groups, known as caste, with varying degrees of respectability and circles of 
social intercourse .... The caste is the most general form of social organization in 
India ”. ® Sir H. Risdey define caste as “ a collection of families or groups bearing 
a common name, claiming common descent from a mythical ancestor, human or 


3 Banerji, A. K. : The Fourth General Election in India, p. 1 

4 Radhakrishnan, S,: The Hindu View of Life, p. 117. 

5 Ambedkar, B. R.: Ranade, Gandhi and Jinnah, pp. 24-25 . 

6 Mclver, IL M. : Society, pp. 171 -172, _ ' 

7 Hutton, J. H. : Caste ip, India,, p. 42. _ , ^ \ \ r ' ■ ' ■ 

.8 Senart, E.C.M. : Lss castes dans Findia; quoted by t>utta M. R., < 

ipindm, p^2. ^ ^ ,, ^ ‘ -’I 

9 ' Ghurye, G. S.; CasW, 'Oass and Occupation, p. L 
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divine, professing to follow same hereditory calling, and regarded by those who are 
competent to give opinion as forming a single homogeneous community T.W. 

Holderness states, ‘‘ caste is a system by which the accident of birth determines once 
for all the whole course of a man’s social and domestic life 

According the Mahabharata, ‘"the four castes represent men of thought, men of 
action, men of feeling, and others, in whose none of these highly developed ” (Sad- 
guno brahmano varnah, Ksatriyastu rajo gunah, Tamogunah tatlia \iaisyah gima 
samyattu sudreta). 

Radhakrishnan has defined caste as “ caste on its social side is a product of 
human organization and not a mystery of divine appointment. It is an attempt to 
regulate society with a view to actual differences and ideal unity 

After examining the above definitions let us take into consideration the features 
of caste system in the 19th century as classified by Dr. Ghurye. 


DR. GHURYE’S CLASSIFICATION OF CASTE SYSTEM 

Dr. Ghurye discerns six features of caste system in the 19th century before the 
system began to show the signs of modification. 


1. Segmental Division of Society 

According to this, the status of an individual is not determined by his wealth 
but on the traditional importance of the caste in which he is born. Castes are small 
and complete social worlds in themselves, marked off* definitely from one another, 
though subsisting within the larger society. We may say that the caste is a community 
within a community. In order to understand the significance character, it is necessary 
to refer to the lemarks made by Kroeber, Mess and Bougie. 

According to Kroeber: “ A caste may be defined as an endogamous and here 
ditory sub-division of ethnic unit occupying a position of superior or inferior rank 
of social system in comparison with other sub-divisions”.^® 

Mess puts it : “A society subjected to a caste system consists of number of 
sub-divisions or castes which are exclusively endogamous; which shows a strong 
tendency to be socia.ly exclusive, which perpetuate themselves hereditarily, which 
are hierarchially superposed on a basis of standard supposedly cultural and which 
by the working of these four tendencies within the social field of their own delimita- 
tions may split up into a more and more caste indefinitely”.^^ 

As Bougie observes, “ Repulsion, hierarchy and hereditary specialization. 
Caste includes these three elements. Caste system has divided Hindu society into 
a considerable number of diminutive societies in opposition 


10 Risley, Sir, H H.: The People of India, p. 72. 

11 Holderness Sir T. W.: Peoples and Problems of India, p. 86. 

12 Radhakrishnan, S. op. cit. p. 107. 

‘P . A. L. Caste Encyclo{>aedia of the social sciences, p. '254. 

Dhdrma and'Societyr^ucted'by Cox, O. C, Caste, Class and Race, pp. 99-100- 
15 Bougie, G.: Essaus surde regime deo castes, quoted by Cox, O. C., caste, class and race, pp, 
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Brahmin is the head of the hierarchy, followed by Kshatriya, then by Vaisya 
and at the bottom is Sudra. It has created a social tension between diflferent castes. 
As a matter of fact, there is a strugle among castes below challanging the position 
of the caste above “As a matter of fact, there is a struggle among caste to im- 

prove their relative status in the hierarchy, each caste below challenging the posi- 
tion of the caste above, and at the same time being unprepared to concede the same 
right to one below it. ^ ® 

Restrictions on feeding and social inter-coorse. 

These restrictions are connected with the primitive ideas of taboos: there are 
seven ynportant Taboos : 

1. The commensal Taboo: which lays down the person in whose company a man 
may eat food; 

2. The cooking Taboo: which lays down the persons who may cook the food 
that a man may eat. 

3. The eating Taboo: which lays down the proper rituals at meals. 

4. The drinking taboo : which lays down the person from whom a man may take 
water. 

5. The food taboo: which lays down what kind of food a man may eat. 

6. The smoking Taboo: which lays down the persons whose pipe a man may 
smoke, and in whose company he may smoke. 

7. The vessels Taboo: which lays down the nature of vessels which a man may 
use for eating, drinking and w'orking. 


Lack of unrestricted choice of occupation. 

Occupation of a person is determined according to his caste. No caste would 
allow its members to take any calling other than its own. It has prevented occupa- 
tional mobility. 

Restriction on marriage. 

Man must marry within his endeavour group or caste. This being the caste it 
would be interesting to know the universality of the caste in India. 

What would be the number of different castes ? J. H. Hutton in “ Caste in India” 
mentions about 600 castes and butcastes. ^ ' 

According to N. K. Dutta there are at present more than 3,000 castes in India 
greatly varying in size and number. ^ ® > 

There are four original varnas, (1) Brahmin, (2) Kshatriya, (3) Vaisya, (4) 
Sudra. ^ ^ ^ - 

The first three are called the twice born.,.;,- . ; . 'W '/JV,,,;,' }J. ' ^ 


16 Kapadia, K. M.— Marriage and Family in India, p. 120., , 

17 Hutton, J. H. op. cit. p. 

18 Dutta, N. K. Origin and Growth of caste in India, vol. p. 5, 
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Dr. Ghurye remarks: In each linguistic area there were two hundred castes 
with distinct name, which divided into two thousand smaller units known as sub- 
castes— fixing the limits of the marriage, effective social life, and making for specific 
cultural tradition The major groups were held together by common priesthood. 
They were welded together for evil life by common service according to privi- 
leges and status of various castes. This has created a harmony in civic life. It is 
not the harmony of parts which are equally valued but of units which are rigourously 
subordinated to one another i.e. Brahman-Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. 

The Hindu society is a caste-ridden society. It is a peculiar feature of Indian 
society. In spite of this, the caste is not all in all. It has its merits and demerits. This 
will be more clear to us when we examine the scope and limitation of caste system. 

SCOPE AND LIMITATIONS OF THE CASTE SYSTEM 

It is true that the rights, duties and privileges given to Brahmins, Kshatriyas, 
Vaisyas and Sudras have undergone changes. It is also certain that the features of 
caste system now is different from the Nineteenth Century. But the histroy of the 
Hindu social movement is nothing else than a fight among these four classes of people. 
Furnivall, J. S. showers great praise to the stability of the “ plural society ” in India. 
He holds that but for the caste system, India would have turned savage.” Sherri ng, 
M.A. also admits that “ Caste promotes cleanliness and order as in certain sense a 
bond of union among all classes of the Hindu community.”®^ Radhakrishnan is 
of the view that “ The caste was the answer of Hinduism to the forces pressing on it 
from outside. It was the instrument by which Hinduism civilized the different tribes 
it took in”.^® 

He further observes that “ caste stands for the ordered complexity, the har- 
mnnised multiolicitv. the many in one which is the clue to the structure of the 


19 Ghurye, G. S., op. cit. 

20 Furnivall, J. S.: Netherland India p. 464. 

21 Sherring, M. A.: Hindu tribes and castes. Ill, p. 274. 
22 Radhakrishnan, S.: The Hindu View of life, p. 104, 
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24 Ibid, pp. 106-1018. 
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cleanliness. It matters not how filthy the water may be chemically, if it be cere- 
menially clean, he uses it freely. Some are of the view that it was due to this plural 
society with total lack of coordination that India could not develop any idea of 
nation-hood. It was also due to this plural society that there could not be any 
standardised ethics or corporate social life. As the individual behaviour is controlled 
by the caste, there is no scope for any individual freedom not even in birth, marriage, 
education, occupation, rituals and even death. It is responsible for the segragation 
of Indian society and has given rise to the evil practice of untoucliability which is 
a burning problem even today. Caste also may be attacked as a destructive of the 
spirit of humanity and incompatible with national life. That it narrows the circle 
of human sympathy is obvious and the absence of any sense of nationality has always 
been a characteristic of the Indian people. 


Is caste changing ? 

The caste system is considered as something immutable— -Sanatana. Is this 
possible ? The answer is yes as well as no. To understand the significance of this 
problem, analysis of the caste trends is necessary. 

There is a trend of opinion in India that the caste is fast changing. It is a fact 
that caste situation is not what it was a hundred years ago. This fact has been inter- 
preted as the change or transformation of the system. But the situation is different. 
The caste system has still got hold on the Hindu society. For this we may say that 
the change in the parts of the caste system as interpreted as change in the whole 
system. The change is not uniform covering the entire social structure. We find the 
different situations in the different parts of the country. 

The caste has not changed its essential aspect in marriage. The segmental division 
of society is maintained and strengthened by endogamous practice in marriage. It 
is a rule and not an exception in Hindu society. We do find here and there inter- 
caste marriages among Hindus but they are no actual threat to the caste system. 
There is public opinion and legislation; they are unable to change the basic notion 
of Hindu society in this respect. 

The process of urbanization and industrialization has broken the rigidity of 
the caste-system, so much so that there is today a general feeling that caste has died 
out or dying out. But it is not so. According to Prof. Kapadia, firstly the change 
is not for any conviction, but is due purely to the pressure of circumstances and 
secondly, the change is in behaviour and not in ideology.^® 

In the small towns and rural areas, the old values of behaviour could be and 
prevail in much greater degree. This may be due to homogeneous or small known 
group — which try to maintain their individuality. If we observe the behaviour of 
the people in a large city like Bombay outside their homes we might say that its dis- 
appearance is complete. But same cannot be said; yrith confidence in respect of the 
people of the “ lower "’ castes who are primarily engaged in manual work. Even in 

27 Holderaess Sir T. W.: Peoples and Problems of India, p. 104. 

28 IC. M. Kapadia; fatdpy iii;Ip#a,,p.„122* , v > ^ ,,:.V " , 
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a city like Bombay and smaller cities and towns of both Maharashtra and Gujarat 
the untouchables are not given tea inside some restaurants.^^ The conditions of the 
untouchables ” remain the same in the rural areas. In some villages, separate wells 
had been provided for these castes by the other higher castes, and in very few places, 
the scheduled castes w'ere allowed to draw water from common well. In some villages, 
the Harijan children were permitted to attend the village school, in some they had 
to sit apart and in some in separate rooms. We condemned the Apartheid policy 
of South Africa but we follow the same policy here in respect of scheduled castes. 
Their settlements are always at the oiitskirt of the villages and they are prohibited 
from entering the High Caste streets. If per chance they enter, they are beaten 
up. Similarly the High Castes also do not enter their streets. 


The caste system has still got hold on the economic structure of the society. 
This has been supported by our sample survey of the Atiil workers that out of 39 
posts under the categories of High Administrative, Supervisory, clerical and chemists, 
22 posts are held by Brahmins (56 per cent), 5 posts by the Banias (12.8 per cent), 
one each by the Patidars, Luhanas and Rajputs (7.8 per cent), two each by South 
Indian Brahmins and Christians (10.2 per cent), and 5 by other Hindus (12.8 per 
cent).®^ 


Prof. Mukerji in his study of caste and economic structure on West Bengal has 
shown that the caste hierarchy is still positively associated with the occupational 
hierarchy.^® 

From the above observations it appears that the caste as a social facet of our 
society is changing but exceedingly slowly. Here and there we find social situations 
that work to change the caste system. Some scholars have suggested that weakening 
of caste has been due to the spread of western education. According to Prof. N. K, 
Bose,®^ this seems to be a very wrong reading of the case. It might be argued that 
the western education alone would not have succeeded in weakening of caste system 
of it were not accompanied by a nearly total reorganization of the economic life of 
the country. It has been the success of the alternative form of productive field, that 
has helped in dealing a fatal blow to caste, which has led to the progressive shrinkage 
if its field of operation. The caste-system has also lost its economic basis with the 
rapid urbanization of the country. From this it appears that forces are working in 
Indian society towards equalization of all people in place of any caste-distinction in 
the nature of work they perform, but these forces have not yet made any qualitative 
change in the societal make up. 


With the advent of modern industrial organization, two major changes in the 
caste system have taken place. Firstly, freedom in the choice of occupation bourn 


29 , Desai, L P. and Damie Y. B.-*“<5rhurye Felicitation Volume, p. 269. 

30 Bulsara,' Jal F.— Nature and Extent of Social Change in Rural Society. Sociological Bulletin, 

K: — (Ed.) Indian ViBage, pp. ,93-94. 

Workers of Rutil India, Sociological .Bulletin, Vpl. XVI, No,- 1, p. 3%,^ 
33, Mukherjfee, Ramkrishna — Caste and Economic structure in West Bengal; Sociology, Social 
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dries of caste. Secondly, with the growth of industrial cities, people in large niembers 
have flocked to them. Under the pressure of necessity, eating in hotels, living to- 
gether in chawls. travelling and working together and associating themselves in 
number of social and cultural activities became a normal practice with the people. 

The other changes that we note in the caste features are that social and religious 
privileges are no longer reorganized in law. Only the Harijans are labouring under 
certain customary and legal disabilities as described earlier. Caste no longer rigidly 
determines an individual occupation. It is found in our survey that there is more 
rapid trend among the people to get away from their traditional occupations to 
non-traditional occupations. ® ® 

Now let us examine the other side of the problem. One has still to depend 
very largely on one’s caste for help at critical periods of one’s life like marriage and 
death. There is a change in the attitudes of the different castes but to rise above 
and gain social prestige. Thus general trends among some of the artisan caste who 
are not only giving up their traditional occupations but also name associated with 
such occupation and assuming the names of the castes higher than their own. 

The caste patriotism still has not weakened. Instead of working for dissolution 
of the caste system, some sort of caste consciousness and caste loyalty have crept 
up into different castes. Electrified by in-group feelings, they want to hold the caste 
system all the more tenanciously. The caste loyalty has led to caste-minds, by which 
each caste now focus its energy and intellect to organize itself for social, economic 
and political purpose. 

Elections are being fought on the basis of caste organization. Dr. Kapadia 
remarked that Congress leadership which never fail to exploit caste loyalty of the 
people even for selecting electoral candidates. It also pampered caste sentiments 
and caste tensions.®’ 

There are caste organizations like, the All India Kshtriya Mahasabha, All 
India Depressed Class League etc. Some of them have organized themselves to redress 
their grievances by starting agitations. 

In the words of Pannikar : “ ... it has been the misfortune of Hinduism that 
the institutions through which it had worked, and with which it came to be identifical, 
represented not the living social conscience of the people, but the dead urges of the 
remote past. Hindu orthodoxy which fights social reform in the mistaken belief 
that it is defending Hinduism and opposing something which aims to underimne 
Sanatana Dharma is, therefore, doing its own cause the greatest possible harm . ® ® 

The above observation shows that the situation has not changed even now.s 
Tliough caste system had giveii up some of its features of the ntaei^nth centu0 i 

35 Patel, S. D.— Occupational changes in Western India, Khadigram^yog, January, 1967, P- 328. 

36 Patel, S. D.— Occupational change in Western India, op. cit. pt. 3^. 

37 Kapadia, K. M.— Caste in Transition-^SociologJcal Bulletin, Vol. XI, p. 87. 

38 Pannikar, K. M.— Hindu Society at Cross Roads, pp. 92-93. 
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the society. To make the society tree irom ns noio, u rcquucs u. 

many many years. It is of utmost significance to note here the opinions of the progressive 
forces in our country toward the caste system. They take three distinct stand: There 
are those who consider caste as something evil and it should be done away with. 
There are others who think that caste system has degenerated and elforts should 
be made to bring it back to its original pure position and then there are those who 
considered it to be an essential part of Hindu culture but would like to abolish un- 
touchability. Apart from this there are others who think we have fallen away from 
our ideals. We have to rebuild again. We have to regain the principles that guided 
our ancestors. They put forward a scheme by which they want to classify society 
into four groups on the ability and capability of each group. Accordingly, they 
classify the society into the Idealistic, those who take a long range view of life and 
live their lives in these ideals; the Altrustics, those whose range of view of life is 
comparatively limited but still inspire beyond their own span of life ; the Materialistics, 
those whose vision is limited to their lives and those who follow in a rut without 
much imagination. In the Varnashrama these are called respectively the Brahman, 
the Kshatriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra.®® 

The caste has been both a powerful norm and a cultural phenomenon. It has 
still got a hold on social structure of society. 


39 Kutnarappa, J. C. — ^Why the village tnovement? p. 17. Also. Ghurye G. S. Caste and Race 
in India, p. 95. 
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Kanbi caste. Next in order are Mahial Rajputs locally known as Garasias who have 
34 or 24 . 1 1 per cent of the total households. The village has no household belonging 
to Muslim or Scheduled Tribe. 

The Second Monograph is about Sutrapada Fishing Hamlet which is in Junagadh 
District and Taluka Patan Veraval. At least seven villages were to be of numerically 
prominent Scheduled Tribes of the State. Each village could represent a particular 
tribe. This is, perhaps, for the first time that such a Survey has been conducted in 
any country, and that purely as a labour of love it has succeeded in attaining what is 
set out to achieve and the volumes of this Survey will help to retain for the Indian 
Census its title to the most fruitful single source of information about the country. 

Gujarat has vast fishery resources because of its extensive coast line extending 
over 1,000 miles, the longest among the maritime States in India, situated on prime 
fishing grounds abounding in pomfrets, jew fish, perches etc. Sutrapada is mainly 
inhabited by the fishermen community of Ghoghalia Kharva, Vanakiya Kharva 
and Koli Kharva, who have settled there after their migration from the former Por- 
tuguese enclave of Diu. This monograph differs from others in that it attempts to 
study a novel subject, viz economy of fishing and its development in recent times. 
This Monograph will be much use for students of research. 

The Third Monograph of Village Survey is of Jambnr in Junagadh District 
Mahal Talala which is also useful to the students of research. 

Southward to the mountain Girnar in Saurashtra peninsula is the wild tract 
of woodland called Gir forest stretching about 60 miles from Mendarda to Una. 
Ensconced on the fringe of this woodland is Jambur, ten miles from Gir proper. 
It is a hamlet of village Madhupur in Talala Mahal of Junagadh district. The village 
has been selected for socio-economic survey as it is a tribal village in the forest area. 
It is exclusively inhabited by Siddis^ a tribe declared as Scheduled Jambur has been 
battled by Siddis about 300 years. It is of singular instance of Siddi settlement. The 
study portrays the backward economy of this Scheduled Tribe and highlight the 
backward forest economy of this area. It also illustrates the ecological influence of 
forest areas over their day-to-day life. Socially Siddis are more or less static as their 
social relationships are confined to this village or areas in its vicinity. During the 
Junagadh State regime they were found to be intransigent. 

Organised games and sports are conspicuous by their absence. Though they are 
possessed of untiring energy and used to strain and stress of hard forest life, they 
while away their time in idle gossip. Their undaunted spirit and stamina for hard 
work is displayed in their vigorous Dhamai dance, which represents their tribal 
culture and recreation. It has earned them high applauses in the Republic Day 
Celebrations at Delhi. In contrast with Siddis living at other places, those of Jambur 
have preserved this cultural legacy intact in their steps and musical instruments. 
Siddis have not realised the virtues of cleanliness. Their habits virging on filthiness 
invoke pity and repulsion. Most of the households are not in the habit of bathing 
'■ / ■ ' ■ •' ■ 

Sharp illiteracy in Jambur is. reflected by the fact that there are. only 3 persons 
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The Siddis are extremely backward both socially as well as economically. The 
isolation from which they have been suffering is gradually breaking up and their 
condition has been gradually improving as a result of a number of ameliorative 
measures taken by the Government. They are becoming increasingly conscious of 
the changes which have been taking place around them as reflected in a growing 
desire to better their material condition and raising their social status by having a 
separate panchayat of their own. 

P. G. SHAH. 


THE GRASIAS — P. C. Dave, Assistant Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes for Bombay State, Baroda (since retired) with a Foreward by 
Shri L. M. Shrikant, — ^Published by Bharatiya Adimjati Sevak Sangh, Kingsway, 
Delhi 9 — pp. 1183 with Photographs & Tables — Price Rs. 7.50. 

Mr. P. C. Dave has shortly retired as the Assistant Commissioner for Scheduled 
Castes & Scheduled Tribes for Bombay and Baroda and wrote this book in 1960 
(1st Edition) with a Foreword by Shri L. M. Shrikant. The book deserves importance 
from the point of view of the efficiency of the description of the Grasias. 

In the older days the Grasias were considered to be a terror and were adamant 
in not allowing to enter the area in which they were concentrated especially in the 
Bhakar Area. They did not allow entry even to the Police or the Military of the 
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Sirolii State to which the area belonged. Entry to this area was through hills and 
they had maintained chaukis at Deldar (now in Abit-Road Tahsil of Sirohi District) 
and at Mamana Pipal near Poshina (now in Khedbrahma Talnka of Sabarkanta 
District). At these chaukis 24 hours’ watch was kept and nobody could enter Bhakar 
area unnoticed. The Grasias would enquire about the purpose of visits if any stranger 
wanted to enter the area and if they allowed the visitor to enter the area, he had to 
pay certain tax for his safety. Till recently a tax of one anna per head was charged 
by the Grasias from persons entering the area at Mamana Pipla. Even now some 
stories about the courage and plunder of Grasias at Deldar ni Bari are current among 
the people residing nearby. 

In some cases they charge higher rates for seeds, grain or clothes sold to the 
Grasias on credit and do not charge them interest. A Grasia residing in Jetwas 
village told the Author that he was charged Rs. 6-4-0 per maund for Kuro while the 
prevailing market rate was Rs. 4/- per maund only. Thus, the money-lenders have been 
exploiting the Grasias along with other ignorant tribals and although the Bombay 
Money-Lenders’ Act is in force in the Sabarkanta and Banaskanta Districts, the 
Act does not seem to have given the Grasias any protection from exploitation by 
the money-lenders, mainly because of the fact that the Grasias, being ignorant, are 
unwilling to complain against any money-lenders with whom they have dealings. 

It is clear, that the Grasia spends very little on the drinks and practically no 
Grasia incurs debts due to drinking or opium-eating habit. Smoking of tobacco 
is common but is not excessive and no Grasia has to incur any debt for this purpose. 
The Author has come to the conclusion that although small debts are incurred by 
the Grasias for purchasing food grains, clothes, and other necessities of life, bigger 
debts have to be incurred by most of them for expenses oh their social and religious 
functions, and that there is much exploitation of these poor and Illiterate people 
by the unscrupulous money-lenders and merchants. 

Attempts have also been made in the past by their own socio-religious leaders 
to introduce some changes in their traditional ways of life. In the 19th century, a 
teacher, hailing from their own community, by his propoganda and behaviour, 
introduced some changes in their society especially in the Mahikanta area where 
these people are found to be reisiding. In the Gazetter of the Bombay Presidency 
published in 1880, the influence of this teacher has been well described. It states 
** This teacher believes in the Hindu God Ram and forbids the killing of animals, 
the drinking of liquor, and committing of offences.” 

The Author’s enquiries revealed that liquor was considered necessary in almost 
all their religious cremonies and in social functions formerly, and on festivals they 
used to take liquor freely. This custom is slowly given up and they are satisfied 
how with distribution of jaggery on most of such occasions. The traditional way 
of marriage of the Grasias was that a boy ran away with a girl he loved and later 
lived with her as husband and wife. The Grasias have now accepted generally the 
Ilindu way of marriage. 

V Thus slowly but steadily their traditional custom of marriage is being replaced 
^ t||' the Hindu- fOf inarriage-^^^i||g|jt .cahsing, any cultural conflict amongs|, 
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The use of manure is now generally understood and some have been preparing 
compost manure especially in the Community Development and Special Multipur- 
pose Block area. With the right approach it is clear that the Grasias are ready to 
accept, without much difficulty, the changes in their material culture to improve 
their conditions. 

Even in the directive principles of State Policy, it has been laid down in the 
Constitution that ‘‘ The Shite shall promote with special care the educational and 
economic interests of the weaker sections of the people, and in particular, of the 
Scheduled castes and Scheduled tribes, and shall protest them from social injustice 
and all forms of exploitation.” Seats have been reserved in the Parliament and in 
the State Legislatures for the Scheduled Tribes and the Central & State Govern- 
ment services also. 

Before the special multipurpose block was started, the Grasias were completely 
ingorant of the modern improved agricultural practices. They were following broad- 
casting method of sowing and not using any kind of fertiliser. 

These are some of the highlights of the special multipurpose block at Khed- 
brahma as far as the Grasias residing in the Block area are concerned. 

In the Bhiloda Block (Sabarkanta District) the Adiwasis have begun to grow 
improved cotton at important money crop and are gradually adopting improved 
methods of cultivation. Twelve Adiwasis in the block area now possess oil engines 
and many of the Adiwasis have been granted tagavi loans and subsides for construc- 
tion of new wells. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad had stated “ whatever the line that may be adopted, one 
thing should be accepted and adhered to in all circumstances. There can be, and 
should be, no idea or intention of forcing anything on them either by way of religion, 
language or even mode of living and customs. Even where we feel that the religion 
or the life that is offered is better than theirs, there is no justification for forcing it 
upon them against their will” 

The Grasias have a bright future and with guidance of experienced social workers. 
Government’s sympathy and aid, it is hoped that they will be able to combat 
successfully against their two enemies viz. ignorance and poverty. 

It will be seen from the instances quoted above that the Grasias of Banaskantha, 
Sabarkanta are all more or less similar. They remain in characteristic and style of 
living and are backward of the conditions as has been pointed out. If Government 
spends the money on large buildings as the large capital, the amount available for 
welfare work is limited and the crime or ignorance and want of education remain 
the same over all the communities. They can be improved only if the specific grants 
are given the specific time within freedom taking too; near, many welfare work on 
big buildings are built without much relief given to Ideal people, ■ 

' . U - ‘ mi rtrr a t r 
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AL4»INDIA COLLOQUIUM ON ETfflCAL AND SPIRITUAL VALUES AS 
THE BASIS OF NATIONAL INTEGRATION— December 30, 1666^ January 2, 
1967 — Record of Proceedings — 723 with list of Participants — Published by S. 
Ramakrishnan, Executive Secretary, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay 7 for the 
publications the Committee of the All-India Coloquiiim on Ethical and Spiritual Values 
as the Basis of National Integration and Printed by Shri P, H, Raman at Associated 
Advertisers and Printers — Price Rs. 15.00. 

Dr. K. M. Munshi of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, organised an Ali-lndia 
Colloquium and invited many speakers to speak on the colloquim on ethical and 
spiritual values as the basis of National Integration. He was thus able to secure the 
cooperation of large number of speakers, the Reviewer being one of them, inclined 
to his views of national integration. 

Following are the resolutions which were passed by the Continuing Committee 
at its meeting in New Delhi on March 31, and April 1 & 2, 1967. 

Resolution No, 1: 

Moral and Spiritual Values: We, the members of the National Colloquium on 
Ethical and Spiritual Values as the Basis of Integration, earnestly with to draw the 
attention of our fellow-countrymen, including the members of our Union and State 
Governments to the dangers posed to our national way of life by the unlocked 
diffusion among our people of the growing modern cult of sex-obsession resulting 
in the weakening of social cohesion and of the family bond and the delusive concept 
of “ progress ’’ under which these cults are flourishing. These are providing harmful 
even to the people of the West whose thinkers are warning them against the dangers 
posed to the spiritual dignity of man and his total life-fulfilment by these poisonous 
fruits of their otherwise great and glorious scientific and technological and humanistic 
culture. 

This vision of the true human glory and excellence, bequeathed to us by our 
rich culture, is reinforced in the modern age by great spiritual giants, and endorsed 
today by the higher reaches of modern science and thought. 

Accordingly: — 

1. This Colloquium feels highly concerned about — 

(a) the decline in moral and spiritual values in the spheres of marriage, 
home, and family, resulting in irresponsible sexual behaviour, and 

(b) the disregard of the sanctity of married life, the decay of the family 
bond, and the break-up of home. 

2. This Colloquium further feels that the causes of this phenomenon are: 

(a) The decline of the moral influence of the parents, the teachers, and 
the religious leaders; 

(b) The absence of any social control of the group to which the person 
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(c) the failure of the authorities to arrest the growth of sex-ohse$sion by 
a strict control over the mass media like cinemas, novels, posters and 
sex-dominated entertainments, 

3. This Colloquium feels that, if this tendency is not arrested, it may precipi- 
tate social and moral disintegration, destroying the whole structure of our society 
which has survived through the centuries. 

4. This Colloquium is of the view that it is, therefore, essential to re-invest 
the bond of marriage with sanctity, to restore the obligations of parent-hood and 
to inculcate regard for the higher values which the home fosters. This could be 
attained only if it is realised that ethical and spiritual values alone can restore a 
stable and creative society, and re-build public opinion by condemning such irres- 
ponsibility. 

5. This Colloquium is further of the view that the advance of hedonism can 
be arrested only by developing a sense of self-restraint, a spiritual outlook on life 
and by a sense of responsibility in the individual. 

Resolution No. 2: 

The Need to Create a Climate of Humane Patriotism, finding expression in a 

passionate love of our motherland. 

We, the members of this National Colloquium on Ethical and Spiritual Values 
as the basis of Integration, wish to bring to the attention of our fellow-countrymen 
our firm conviction that the successful accomplishment of the modern transition 
through which our ancient motherland is passing depends primarily upon the re- 
capturing by our people of a living faith in her past and a rational hope for her 
future. 

An impressive aspect of her long history is the arresting fact of continuity in 
the midst of change. 

This owes much to the spiritual vision of her sages and seers revealing the truth 
of the one in the many, which found cultural expression in a constructive national 
policy and programme of unity in diversity instead of a dull, dead uniformity. 

Their lofty vision of human dignity and excellence arising out of man’s innate 
divinity imparted to the Indian cultural experiment, its basic values of universality 
and humanism, tolerance and peace, and a spiritual direction to surplus human 
energies. 

These great values, which could find only limited practical expression in her 
body politic in the past, due to historical circumstances, are striving to find unlimited 
expression in the modern age in a new and healthy Indian body politic, the promise 
of which is enshrined in the preamble of our Constitution and the resolve of our 
alert and sensitive citizens, and the practical realization of which today has become 
faciliated by world conditions created 

The translation of this visidn and-ife bigh'firdmlSe into exj^^rfcncels 
before the. nation^ today.’ A , 

tinn t« SA oriented as to becsome capablo'#ttrmng out millions and millions of such 
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alert and sensitive citizens who will have gained a glimpse of the central thread of 
India’s national unity behind her rich and diverse regional and sectional expressions, 
and whose patriotism, national dedication, and high character will become the sure 
guarantee of their motherland’s continued freedom and unity, strength and progress, 

With a view to achieving the above national purposes, we strongly feel the need 
for the creation for our citizens, both young and old, through suitable books, folders, 
paintings, films and other communication media, a climate of humane patriotism, 
finding expression in a passionate love of our motherland revealed. 

Firstly, in her mountains, rivers, lakes, seas and oceans, in her trees, birds and 
animals, and in her other varied natural features; 

Secondly, in her human landscape with its diversity of languages, cultures, 
religious customs, and manners and 

Thirdly ,in the unity and continuity of the history and traditions of our mother- 
land through the interaction of these two factors, helped and occasionally hindered 
by a third factor, namely, the mutual impact of our motherland and the rest of the 
world. 

Resolution No. 3 

How education can be oriented so as to promote altruism instead of being 
ego-centric. 

Since our nation has placed before itself the idea of developing a democratic, 
egalitarian and co-operative society, which will promote social justice and eschew 
exploitation, it is urgently necessary to orent our education accordingly. At present, 
it places too much emphasis on the imparting of knowledge and too little on the 
training of character and assimilation of social, moral and spiritual values necessary 
for the cultivation of the requisite attitude for the purpose. Amongst these attitudes 
we give the highest place to the development of a spirit of service and of altruistic 
attitudes and behaviour without which no national integration can be achieved. 

The present malice from which we are suffering has many causes, but most 
of them can be reduced to the basic fact that the educated individual is far too much 
concerned with narrow self-interest and too little with social purposes and shows 
little understanding of public issues and too little compassion for his fellow-country- 
men, most of whom are in the grip of privation and suffering. 

With a view to reorienting education in this direction, we make the following 
suggestions : — 

We must develop in our schools and colleges a number of suitable programmes, 
which many differ from institution to institution, but which will give the students 
a genuine opportunity of taking up activities of social service likely to bring them 
into vital and valuable contact with the conditions of life around them. Such services 

would inculcate in them the qualities of understanding, sympathy, and compassion 
which are the rock-bottom foundations of good character. 

Instances of suob programmes would te service within the school, for the school 

lilrp bosnitais. 
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blind relief organisation etc. and in larger projects of national and regional signi- 
ficance, particularly during vacations. 

Due recognition should be given to outstanding acts of social service and al- 
truism performed by students, as it is now given to those who obtain high marks 
or win distinction in games. 

Teachers should have discussions with students in which they can help them 
to appreciate such service activities as conduce to the cultivation of ethical and spiritual^ 
values. 

In a country like ours which has multiplicity of religions, cultures and languages, 
every aspect of school and college programme should stress the development of a 
broad national and humanistic outlook which would inculcate respect for the dignity 
of man in oneself and in others and tolerance for all groups and communities, and 
help in the growth of national integration. Where criticism is necessary, it should 
be tempered with the same qualities of tolerance and understanding. 


Resolution No, 4: 

Utilising Mass Media for promoting National Integration. 

This Committee feels that mass media are among the most potent instruments 
for promoting national integration. 

It appeals to editors and proprietors of newspapers, therefore, to evolve a code 
of ethics in the sphere of news, features, comment and advertisements with a view 
to national integration. 

The Committee calls upon its members, and also upon all those who participated 
in the Colloquium on Ethical and Spiritual Values as the Basis of National Integra- 
tion, and others who are in sympathy with its objectives, to take a lively interes tin 
the campaign for integration. 

This active interest may be by way of prompt reaction to daily events likely to 
hinder or advance the objectives of the Colloquium, propagated through press, or 
through talks or participation in programmes put out on Radio and Television. 

. To this projection of the ideals of National Integration, writers and thinkers 
all over the country are invited to make a contribution through the nation-wide 
forum provided by newspapers, news agencies, feature services, Radio, Television, 
and Commercial and documentary films. 


Resolutioi No. 5; 

’ i ^ < u- . . ^ AT* ''to 

Youth Forums ' . 

This Committee deems it essential that^ in collaboration with, 
Centenary Celebrations Committee, , Youth Forums be organised in 

na t tAn-hiitl d inff activities to help, S, 
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Resolution No. 6: 

Youth Camp. j • , 

Resolved .hal a ca.p of students, teacdots and education, sts de organ, sed ,„ 

Bombay during 1967; 


/-Rairmen and Hon-Secretaries be and 

are hereby authorisea lo . this revolution. 


are hereby authorisea to ^ ^ this revolution, 

details, and take necessary steps to implement i 


Resolution No. 7: 

Organisational Set-up. 

1 fRr^r. t-if the Colloquium be located in the Bharatiya 
Resolved that the central office of the Colioqu 

Vidya Bhavan, Bombay . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


- - 31 4.i ^ 

c i.:.oc tKflfi one lakh rupees be raised by the 

Further resolved that a sum of no 0,55 ,i,e Colloquium. 

Bhavan through donations tor financng the act,v,t,es 


Resolution No. 8: Thanks Giving. 

This meeting places on record its gratitude to: 


Aliio .r — J 

(1) The Gandhi Smarah Nidhi 1“ 7*? 

the expenses of the “aSdent services of its 

in December-January last, and for the devoted and em 

staff. 


and (2) The Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, for- 


(a) contributing Rs. 30,000 towards the 

and for the devoted and efficient services of the staff, and 


ah,- Founding Session and subsequent ac- 
(b) making arrangements for the Founom^ 

tivities; and 


, • • a hRr. rfvntral Office of the Colloquium at its 
Str-tB^ rits Delh, Subcommittee at ,ts Deihi 

Kendra. 


P. G. Shah. 


:jm •• 

ThourrvTTP rkw THF CAROS— Dr Tarunchandra Sinha— Published by Dr. 
Tk. “ l“gL. sn«, or ludia-pages 1 13 with Bihiiograph, 

’ No. ^ 1 2—1963 . ' ; ^ 


O E rw.M,, IdchantLthe Author has consisted hi. book on the Carts in Me«h. 
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district of Assam. It forms an area of 3,152 Sq, miles and its poulation 1,97,077 of 
which 1,02,821 are males and 94,256 females. The whole area is practically hilly 
and is covered by dense forest consisting of large trees, shrubs and undergrowths 
of various kinds. Assam is well known for its dense character and in places it is im- 
possible even to wild elephants. 

The climate of the district is fairly hot during the summer and is pretty cold 
in winter. It is mostly moist and is never sultry except for a few days in the month 
of March when most of the undergrowth dry out. The physical features of the Garos 
indicate their Mongolian origin which is proved by the illustrations at pages I'to 5. 
Though they are cooperative in certain matter they are selfish in some others. Generally 
speaking the Garos are poor and mainly live on the produce by cultivation. They 
depend in shifting cultivation or Jhum cultivation as is known to have great difficul- 
ties as in the absence of success in cultivation from main land once only, paddy or 
some other type of cereals which are locally produced. 

Their daily life is very hard and usually the day’s work begins at 4 a.m. or earlier. 
The Garos usually construct a borang, i.e. a thatched hut high on a tree in the field 
where they live till the crops are brought home. 

The sexual life of the Garos normally begins at puberty and mostly after marriage. 
The boy usually marries at 16 or 18 years. The common posture for coitus is that 
the female lies on her back and keeps her legs apart. The coitus takes place in the 
jungles and where lying on the surface of the ground is not convenient they take to 
standing position both facing each other or commonly the male stands behind the 
female who bends forward a little. Rarely the female partner is made to lie with her 
face downwards. Sometimes the female partner takes up a crawling posture. The 
Garos compose love songs and sing them during festival. Both boys and girls have 
freedom in expressing themselves through songs. 

The book of XV Chapters concludes well both the Psychological stand point 
and cultural level. The main aim of the Author in doing so was to attempt to 
understand the deeper underlying logical factors which helped growth of parti- 
cular form (Garo) Society and also to try to understand the predomi unconscious 
motive forces of the Garo mind. ■: 

The summary of the conclusions arrived at in the different chapters as also in 
the relevant papers published in different issues of “^Samiksa” the j'ournal Of the 
Indian Psycho- Analytical Society, will, help us to bet a clearer picture of the psyche 
of the Garos, particularly about the Mythology, Matriarchy, Totemism, dormitory 
system, fear of blood, fear of the dead. The' book is worth reading to understand 
Garos better and as a guide for the study of Garos in a better position and to, find 
out the ways and forms of social reforms wtfch jmi^t beneficial for them. 
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ANTHROPOMETRY IN INDIA (1868-1961)— Pabitra Gupta & Pratap C. 
Dutta with a Foreword by Shri Nirmal Kumar Bose, Published by Director, Anthro- 
pological Survey of India, Government of India, published in 1966 pp. 373 with 
appendices. 

The introductory note gives the earliest available record of anthropometry in 
India beginning in the neighbourhood in 1868. The compilers had to make con- 
tacts with authors by correspondance and the unpublished data that was made 
available from the various authors has been specially compiled. The book would 
not have been completed without the cooperation and help from the authors. This 
compilation of about 373 pages will be very much useful and serve as a guide to the 
Anthropological students. 

P. G. SHAH, 


Individual Research Lump Grants 


The Gujarat Research Society, 
Bombay-52 announces that small 
lump grant for research work is 
available out of the various funds 
on Psychological, Health Research, 
Linguistic, Sociological (Tribal) 
and Economic research. The 
amounts of individual grants for 
small research projects not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 500/- will be payable 
after completion of the work and 
after the printing of such papers 
in the Gujarat Research Society's 
Journal. , The details will be fixed 
by a special committee for each 
subject on receipt of applications 
from the various persons. 


Applicants interested in lump 
research grant should submit their 
applications to the Registrar, Gu- 
jarat Research Society, Samshod- 
han Sadan, Khar, Bombay-52 giv- 
ing the following particulars:- 

(1) Subject of research for which 
a lump grant is expected. 

(2) Qualifications. 

(3) Previous experience and re- 
search papers if any. 

President. 

Gujarat Research Society. 
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Report on a Study of Soc;o -economic conditions of Women workers In Certain 
Textile Mills of Alimedabad, By Smt. Jayashree Desai, Published by, Gujarat Univer- 
sity, Ahmedabad 9, 1966, price Rs. 1.20 

The report is based on similar surveys conducted by the International 

Labour Organization in other developing countries. In this survey, the author has 
studied the problems concerned about the Socio-economic conditions of women 
workers employed in some textile Mills of Ahmedabad. 

The report is divided into three chapters. 

Chapter I deals with the purpose and scope of the report. Chapter II gives 
general information regarding religion, native place, economic condition, total num- 
ber in the family and so on. Chapter III contains attitude measurement of workers 
analysing the various conditions. In the concluding chapter the author describes her 
findings and makes some suggestions. 

For the purpose of this study, the author had prepared two separate question- 
niares, one for the worker and the other for the employer. Nearly 500 workers 
comprising 16% of the total number of workers were interviewed using the method 
of random sampling. Textile mills employing less than 50 women workers were 
excluded from the survey. 

The survey highlights the following points: 

1) Majority of women workers are working in spinning and winding depart- 
ments, mostly in day time. 

2) Muslim women are in conspicuous minority, which may be attributed to 
their ' Purdah ’ system. 

3) They are illiterate in general. 

4) Over 2/3 of these workers are from villages, where there are few job oppor- 
tunities. If villages have small scale industries, this migration may be 
checked. 

5) Majority of the workers belong to the age group 35-40 years. 

6) Majority of the workers have upto 8 dependent members in their family 
which has generally only two earning members. 

7) The main reason of the service is the economic condition of the family. In 
addition to service, they have to do household duties as well. 

8) Majority of women are irregular in their work. This may be a-scribed to 
family or social obligations. They were also fined for neglect of work, 
insubordinatito, breaking ^ 

9) Majority of. them do not Iiketto'‘1^k''niidir a m^le ' stipeir^isor. 

10) . Oiily*S.6% of women use family planning nsfethods.^*^''*' '' 

The study will prove interesting to students of social work. 
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Jlllw TO Ml a O M^V il-a S.ufe M» i TO drti TOWl M 0 

AtIH aw aial * 1 ^ aw wial mi Maazi Pm ai asia am . 

df MHM aiTO« aiH Si iBa^Sl t, igTO Ml TOl Hd dal 

« TO ^ Wd ii aidial «.«dada HiSdt 4. TO™a d,jd 

M al4 tiaa Hdi M«d aij Si. « teaS^SiS di?i ^mi Md Cd^ia 

«i« idi ia 3, SM aadS PdMa A ail. m^mim 
a«al aaS aiMiiHl dldJ >Sh dal. iS dajli miH'-’ ii«l ai « ». 
uRfe^irddl #diiHl md mil m=a ^Id ^imiHi^^^ii* »• 

:iKW«^lsddl Tdii^i ^h 4 m? 

tPdl Hl^ d Sid dl dl<H miH^d Cd h 51? Td^d^Sl ciHldl ^adl 

4i sai i. sHi^a -Udl m 

niH u«cdi iwi mA S. T^^Cd 

a d SHdld m^P4 M SH =di.Ai m, mi .4 ^d 

91S1 s<«ir/ HlUdlHl midl S. « -- 

■ Asa l«ld ^iSmd d?l A mi d miU^l 

Hd ^dllS. Ah. A*r.dl mj 

shI r=idi IzAi ^tediAiA miHtJid 5^iir«is HtiiH smi hi Hiil 
t Ik uA l.m dfe miH dt ..1 na ^ hih^ -tiHji 

;i^4^idai -i- 
Hirns Hdid Ml GrUim HHimi “d^di uml fdsiH do ^i^d 

d<l[d lUHl -^d^dddl iimidl dinl USldl d (did. 

5>lciHC-Hiid dl Aoisv •y.’dA dH'sv' •y.'^A H131 sj '-d- d 

laiA M^i H:1 ilH # TdilH HHlCl dH«V =Hldld Alisl i=a. HlH^l^dl 
HIU Hoidi dlHi dSt. H^Hl 51H|U d.st. CdSlH HHiml HIE Hl-d St^ 
Hivl dSl AA ladl fedCd Elia a Ml Aoi cdHl H^^Aldl HIH HHi a 
IlH ^ci^AlEddl dA H^l Adi HICH ^dl VllH^d Hwai dA. mci^S*llEd 

-N. -S r 

HI nrEHH #dElA UlHl-H Hl^lH Hl?l AAd -dHS!* E MHHE 
d«ll HldS. AH.A^.A%Hldm Hll HIH^ ^Ml-^ m»^eHiEd ER,^ Hi;! Md 

fenCd %t aA d HIH d HIE MIH# RIREIR RJ ER=i Al5A. ^ 

MfedEl RllHlcH HldAd |EHi H^SHlEd RJ » Md EH HEElA^^RlEW 

Adi my hRhH:Mih 5 hh mi Mh "hr yRy Ad wai 

! :.;*t*H«a,£t MIH'U U^. '■•'4^-->'*‘ * ' ’ 
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K. mI: ’*•^44 : 41 . 5iiofl.c-iisi «/. 

(4H.lHi, ■y.1^4 PlSlinfo, H. y.. fvq. [=l6<.iei*l, q,4is.;il, i-jirM, ^l. ?,-oo 

Pl 4 iy,»H Pl^*llrH& («l?Wl Piq.l£. P^Us? SaHl 
q,idmipi CHIHLI is. H=4=i'fl4 »ii<r/di?;ii*ti hRijiihi hihJ ff/asii Sr^w- 
<rMi dsfl- 5-]5 ^J-lldlayH Pill, rt-dl Pl?l, Sj'IH 5»tWls-/il d?ll ^lsv*l- 

U«5rd fail HdHdld=, 'H'ld" is. ’dl ^J'II li^dl4<dlHi 

is d ‘ y.lHd is, ^{r'^4 tiilid (ycdl^ <r/dl c-iioi g). 

Hdlfed ^iHHldl fwmi SHH131 H12 ^I'llilKr/d is Plil %isi H'dl. HU 

?>ll«llsyd, '^IHi 5l^ ?il Pltl "^Jdl fi,HR 

T^J^difHi 5ilHi| cvtl fi.Hl^'U'lfTld ^iaISll%ll?Al«il SfUfo 

5i-Loidl PlHRl wilHHl =.«V i4 is. MHHtI, HRddl MlHlS'/ddl si^H^ 
S^llHlHdl H'dl ^i'ld ■y.^dS^ Hl'd'^ ^dl d4 Hl^l ^5dl *l4. “ 5=«l 

Pl&ll Ptd^lsiH HW-S 441 ” ^%di HUldl Ss'd ‘ ^Hir^S MlHlsvH 

■y,sRid. ny is, wkiRddi l=iui€4i mh rnmnSin hh«i hhI mi 
3421 5HHi4 •^^■di AhR i^=llHi Mlc^ §, rHld hS®/ 441 MW «n5l & 
■^RrdS-dt 4i M?l uRfil 2HI dl OlRdld MIHKWHH Wd 

Miuy aji. •^Wid'l M«-*l HlHojld M^^H %(lld, dd, h4<J 

4l«iird4 ^r24, MlHLJl Ml4l<?/d, 444 «^](i£3ls'<'dl, Hd=t4[HHl5/dl4l, 

Ml*il5/d 4d4 ^ddl, ddl MpdiRl, i<s; Md ^d5'n4 S«ll4 4lsVdl4l VR 
HlHdl H? dH§ ^ HSRl I'iHl Sid, dl Ml ^?-di Pl£ll44ld Pl^d 5Hdl4 
&l4 ^Sd 4 h CdlSl is. 

lAdH 114^^14 MldlT/d, H'H^d'l M»l=H.d%m Md fesmdl. Hlfe4 Miul, PlPlH 
fd^RH^^dl %iS.4Hi MlHlir/ddl Hdl-PlHR^l H12 •^4<»irHil ^4R i^'llH'l Ml4l 
is. rdR vil H2=iPi ^4 1. Hi 4 m4h«i?'«ii^ Mitdi M4iff/d 

■yd^ MldHHlHi Ml=^ S. Ml yS2i|lHl HlHl(wi, »i^.&=ll4, Hl2%i- 

414, HHls-ZHld Md ^l4=ll4 M»UR1^4, 4rd(4lfes fvidld MlHl? h 4 
is. Ml (4f=lH =ll£l4 "diatl^idl Md Hldl4 HlHdldl Wd Ml4l S. Mldls/ddl 
yHl^l ddl HiR 41 Hlfe4 5^llHl g. 

5&di HR W^lHl Mlldi Mldl5v'd4 l4-*dHl^lfH4 h 4 i2=llHl ^>1141 i». 
fq.4'd M»l=ddw4 (Jddl, Hllfo (451H4 y&dl, Mdlpsv-d PlilHdl Rl«;id, 4%^- 
4ldl 011=14 y&Hl W HlHdld dHi Md %h 4 is. 

Ml Id Mlidi Mldlff/ddl =4lHi t4H*ld ImS daHHOl m4hI HldlHl HHt- 
Wdi ydiH is. Ml yMdl 4(44 HRii^ 1 h^ m®'^|4i 4iad,i^.$ 
Hid ddl Ml ■^WiHl M»bR§l 4ddl 44l-«l 4HRH2^dl,,,,Ri^M £94 
Md 0 h4riI HI(S4 yi'^d did £9. svy <^l Mltlt h 4Hl?ldl MldHdHl S 
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'S.HlfelS 

1*S., ^..i. .-o w «•; ;^r'™ '“ 

aw'ami Hfom Ki"?. B. ay a^S' S'*®”!; ^ 

dlM«ailfel4(i'lHiWTOiai*".1lW<HSiliS. ^ ^ 

MWW^I am aiRauRs »-& wi a«™4 

VL(i[ iHldl d€ mu’-l 

M »»a M wMSdl ».Bdl 5w di ddi aia» ada aa^ wiMi », ada •« 

wt >ld opmal «idwi aw* 4® Tr ’^ 

Maaidii uafad saAi aid di. m. v^alaM d'ddnii - dui 

..di ‘Sjw’adt Mfi ai Sam ‘Is *a^ »;*<«* mas adm4 a^sal ^ma 

aa m 5 -w a»sdi U’dH sadPmU/ aAai !d»J« aiw "|d_^'’> 

4i-JdH «i‘5wm am a^mA a«a waaiaaiHl Hftiyi Aasjs.^ ^ 

M%ds4 \imi ^aswhI =1^1 =*^U=l^dl »llfedl*a <Hd1. ai. CdHs 
^didi Tass »di*B. 45 mail Hd A tarn lifl 'amsmai Am mm 

d* iiidd SI# «a tafti aiAS, sirs umiM Si mRS #d m-dal w 

sidmi alH& msd sli am a. mriR Sh iHRddi 

dHci ssl aal si aal, tsA sais sals Aai wosai SAh Imia &■ fa ad 
:::t ^at ssAAs «, sa^ a-i B r‘- rasa> ^i^ 

«HSl A#Hi aw iaimiaSHi msaiB adj is. aissa^A m. a^a 
,aS B a siW aSdVs « B.’ wi CaaR aia wm a/ «i5 waHd_^a^ 
dt maa raaai siB UsRa. adlm maa Taaii wis faaaa ««-;« “■ 
did saw sAj srh aMsaS dWi B, Aa »# Mia. wiawa faaal ditas 
=Ji dw asa dial mm maiaawi mm Ml B duA^wal m^i «a 
sa^slHla Saaai amA 5ia Ah tmia B sSadi s id jmaiai Smi 4 
Jisai Sa, «Hi, W ««ia a».i sIm mai aas, dA so aaU 
misl HHH HSdi 5ia Sai ssA. slldlAi ana mimia s-imdl «ia AaS ah 
M, 8Hd.a a 5 ®d 9 #-“...=aBdA saife H^faHi ^ ^ 

■wsia dWaS saasi^ai sdai a«m B ... hA aj, aHi«isai aaio &di 
HiaaRA WM awS aiai.”(Ht. 0), “iiiaaiaAiA a al^ simS w 1. 
(HI aaer‘«H hIh oiawUaHt HTiaSa «id wiaa. mj t»a WR ds 
aa'liJ di sail aMi?"(Hl. aav ) «al mSdd a««‘A vaisua si^ 3^- 
adl dUaiHi « HHl^Hi saanSld A9d Al ftaa. ansA saa HRl -aia ai«i 

' . . aUirfaaadi 
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-3,»ttRtS 

ao. o-lRfl^ : ?rluis .4 ?Ah. =iA«t. ■?lltit=ll^, ^J-RplE 

H. y.W, wa 3ii. ■^^airlH 55. «l (S, MR. MR. ?L5«{1 SHtO., ^<H5S - 

■^*>5 a^iv: QrHd -i-no 

CHRdHi ^'4 -JlPl y.R^[di M^di y.^S.l4 Wl hSI 59. WH ^dsl 
Mir5.=ll4 y.^S.ldldl tdd^l S. Mir&'=ll4. %iy£lHl 1 Hlfe, ^IfivArdS 

cwvdl, fttdl dH fT/ y.lfer»l Md idldi (4«Y uidfe 4%'^rddl oiCd^S <vpil'i 59. 
Mldqi^fl. w 5Sd^ ?l^5.ldldi y.R§rdi ®eiddl ■y.HllWL M[dM ®)d.d 
©. OlRdld ^Hlff'/'dl 4^ 4%-|rdi ^•dd ^^tlddl Cdddl 9. ^i-EleiiraiSysL 

59di Mis?' 151 ^ (HRddl Cioioa^l 60 Zii wac-Q. W dlHiWi Rat 59. 
aiaf tdd (HRdld aRlfddl. JRliaff/sV oiPll aiilH.. RlRddi oilHil^ld (HRdl’-l ala^Cddi 
Plfaia Md^R dpR 5iaH.. (HRdla ddl'T'/dl 4^ atR^Pdi ada dldRi at^aiRdl 
Hddi 9. Ml ■yadidl didRa aiy5.iHdl Pta'idl Ptarjd ddl iaRWi mirI d4. 

Ml adai Girdl'd aild aljoilRC-H 9 . dHd <H.R4 h. HldR®Rddl 
^a4 <H«l ^R oilsQ. aiilR. RlRdHi Mali>-H. SlHl MIrT. rM 9. Ml SlHd 
^d^dldl atR^Cdi Md aUHlCsyS MlldRdl SlRldl aRUHlfRi aid <HRd*| H^irR 
ailHl&/lr allllRddl S.p2?Jl r 4 -d’-l 9. vRRdHl Mdlia dtj aScdl pRaia Md rRlad 
RlaRrkdl al5.Rkl atHisvaiiai Md HidRtRtsiadi Mo-niat dials; rir, d Mmaa 
9 . <HiadlR atHis/aiiaAdi pRaiai niadl arfdi (HiarER dH 5 -/ PrM airdfed- 
aiHlff'/aiiaiWl^ o/?i ^ya a-URdl &Hdl ^Idl HS.Cd MlHlldHdi MKHR'I 9l^. 
dHdt M5-]&R aiHR dH <r/ SlQrd MIhI dH^ dMdl d’d MaMa MlRik Hdl aS 9. 

(RT'-’iid HHiivaiiaiil •Hi^aia ^lldRiai alHifsd m^sp l^a^da “India’s 
Villages” (<HRd^ ailHSJRd) ^ RtlRWa Ml '^adiHl iaRlHl Ml^^ 9. 
li. MalRS. H. ana, -ad a. hi. «il§ mh ^.il 9 . aiiadi ai^ad VRiali ^Ri 
SH^ad ■yadadi ^(r/aidlHi M^Ris. aaRiHi Mi=Ri 9. atHisv-aiiai dH«v atiHils/a 
HidRCRaiiddi anfedi Md aji^aidlnl d^ii 4ii ^adai mi?-/ ^'rI daia HdRi 9 . 

MlHPll Ml HR ^jal HliRl ‘<HRd^ dlH^iRd’ dlHa ?>-ll 'yada faHdl $ldl MlHl 9. 

HRddl 5VJ.I sy^l lilSdl R=1^ HlRlRia aPladldl S' daai<r4l SaRHld 

s» vp 

MR 9 dddi fRaiat Hlkl d^dl ^'•ll ’J^ada dHRlHl Ml=j| 9. MjRlS.aidl Hd 
■viHi^ MiS (s-jdidl (T/dd Ml HiRifHa =4adidl '^d: aMHdHia. saa li&aidi ^lai- 
mtr -Hlaidi diaidl aiHisv d«ii Ha§rd Irr 514 atH®/ adRRl naana 
Tr^ Ml aid Ill’ll aaRi hr dH| <^ 5,1 «^s.i ■y.s; .di aiaidi aiiHir^a dM aila|- 
Tda sia.^1 Trr Ridd aa^ MiRana <Hd 9 .. M^Risawi mi Mimdl /^d- 
^^..-s^.-dii -j^ada eiHRia^l M-io^ ‘r''-'- '’"wi' '•;■ .-‘--i- 

HRdHl [H2d dH«/ MH(aai»tf ' IHldR{Raldl?>il?il MladHHldlHl fH-M 
Thm > 'SI'WSII' '9. ' HR4r ailHWHdt)4’^|l« {4ata|.:lHl?'^ M.%4''li«tdi|,i:a^t 
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y.W&v'i dHif/ ^J'Up-ia: ^=1151 ^''U 3J,«IHI =.«v 

Sj'UHI 59. 

^(■U (Hc>-i^l ■VlfdldtHrq. Hy<ldl siWil i MO*liy. ^^llHlRd 

S. ^^•IL 5Rl otRddl WS.I <T/tl ojllH ■hSuH §.=lWl MRHl S. GtRHI 

'Vl&?l, dl%, 'HfkHHl 5Hd ■'-|flHi HfelH ft-RLl'd ^Mldi 

■yMU-^ H'l.lHi HRJI 59. ^'■U 3llHd5>lldt airdy,^5.lRlHl (»l«-ddl dH ir/ 

dH-di SS)=ld4 €ll?l[l5Rdl4l-dl HtW U=ldE PlRl 2 HLJ PdE^k 

i<=tlHi B. 5>ll ^i^UdW sv ■ H<4 t= 1^ <d«HJ ^IPO, 5l3ld. 

?»-ll ■^%d44. ■y.WWdlHl Si. ^THdl kk 2dl ^24 

^dl-d 5. Sl^, ?ll(d4ldl dH <?/ =TO-lWl, 

HHWd lAHl, syuldtl^l H'aSrd, <H.lM T/^d ?>'ll'M.Hldl H«ird, %R?ll4l 

^j'lH mHlt-/* s^l, %dl[Ud fedl4 2«ll ■y.fedl VR fi.d%4 HI 

591=11=12 52=114 HI€ 59. 

5^521, 211HI&/5 PlSlld-dl dH 215^51^ HlH^di 

Pt'^l^ldl, 2lffii'ddl^>'ll Hd PltUdt^ld HI •^2d5 dl^' QHHRQ. dl=ld?l. 

Si. a.ird<Hl5 ^251 

ad. ?.2li«l H-ajld 211 H12? ^H5: H<5dl2 ^dldiei =t£l. H(2Hd '^(%d5l 
DrHd: HO ■»l2ll. 

1H5 211 Hl§ ?(hHI Hldl H155^ HSl^ (5*] dd H2d ^PlHl Hd^l 

21? 5^ Hd 212, oiHd, =lRd H2d Bdl21lH, 422 Hd Hl22dl Hl4 tlHH 52=llHl 
Hl=M.i 4 r=ldH 2114*1 2ld S. 

5.21121 H^Sfddl =lS=tl2 2l2«l S 4 4 M?5 dl 5(ll 215 dfe. 
HIJ W 3il2l4 @.$11 Hdl 5 d H12 =dlHl2ldl d?l%€ <r/=llH5R 59. 'Hl=t "l svdl 
dl^l d dlHHlHHl 5S 59 Hd HIH 59 d=ll dlRl d dUdHlHHi. 5da 521 H.lldl 
H^l HlHdl =tHd dHd 30 ^211 H1591 HIH21 Hd 52d H5d 53 4 h d2l. 

dH d=ll •<^2llHl HlH2il 4 52 '^211 2=ft5R2l. <Hl=l 5221 2deiHi Hd 

HlH2l VOO 5 YHO 211H. dHd 422dl 5 S 2 I Hd HlH?l 200 2llHdl 422. HI 1 
=HIh 4 2ld4 $ll«ll 451 &d2l*l 5 Hd d H25l=l=ll 5l5S Haidl H=llHi HWdl d4. 
52li2l H-BSrd 2llil doidd <H5d M Hd 44 ^Rldl »il=l Hl^ 52151HI S'/ i24 
9. 4 h 4 ?l,^i 4qi ksiHlH dH^v- Hl^lHi =H=l!5R did 4 H^O. 2l2«ldl did 
2^1 dli52l B. H^l 2125R HI HlddHi Idf^d 59. dM5 d=ll HlHdl 52ll2l H'tJSrddI 
HlH^l 2R5R =lR2ll 2lld 21 hH S d llHdl 54d 2lld 21H'’>1=^ B. 2];rd 
dHffv' HI?? 5«dldl H2(c>l5 Hi54l HlHp 3i(^ift2u4?^ltdl 4H 59. dH <?/ 
Hl5dl2?ll4 55rdi5l2l 511=0. 2l2aidl4 2lH«H'^l B. 521121 H«srddl 454d Hl5ildl 
^H(a 4=lldl r42llHl 2l2«l did 59 d 0l^d4 H^d H12 Hl=l 212'n.dl did B. Hd 
Ht. ^=d=t2dldl 44 54 ^4 4d dl HUH^ svH Hd dH «v'S5l HlHI^ =ll5d 
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w4 S ‘n't q.i4l^i ^idl ^tli’ a 5>‘ii2eii du-ii ?ii^ 

^SrHifs. &IS.S14 

2iHi ^:ica 5^14 qRdl Vd Hd ^ ^Id %lH“n«t'll 

H12 5/ HS*td 4H1. a d H12 H«^=llE ?dmi US. 

afl. il. ^il4l 

»il«Q, ^aii^ldHi. H155, H«j?lSl%l 

®. HRM, illdEH ^5. MHil •>•]. 

find: ^i. 2 - 00 . 

^213Q.H HRl^^O. itH UMH, SR^l S 2l«v'^'l <HlPl ^ItIIWIH 

ddi ^(^I^IHI Hi S. H5SM li^lH ^2^, WlM ?>ld 

5dltni •HRR^^dfd, Piai€ ^lilUddl, (HlHl WWl ftrUlcilS. W 4^ £«.Hi 

dH<r^<' Pllani <HRd«{l ^15«LI(II ft.5 “Hd'^ddl %=lldl aA ^J'll £{S?>i 

41 =^21^54 2lwM.m2itHi ^fK^-’-liyl^^l dH (sv ^IIHI'tH sVddlHi 21121 24^1 221 

U£l iHl (Jdl. 5»'llH tSC-fiil £?ldl 216^^121^*11 ^fdami =*4^ 2d-<|4 

U2*ll Hdl ^snidl qkJld ^a^ll PlH diR(4d i2'2l*il ^2l£l4l ^6/2^ 
<2fe^*li 2l5'/Hm2tHi 2d 24q.l 5iR3dHlHJl Jl2l ‘ 6/ddl ’ Hi eiHlHeil 4.21 
^2dir <dtil2 Hlld 2l5yHm2i!l»li ^0'«ll2fl54l dH 2llHl*-H Hd£l2l Hl§ 

2'llHlH*(l 545 di \2l mil a 

•;|2d2^ Pimi6/*t H PlCHlHHi i2q.lHl ?-Ucji «. ■yHH (HRIHI 21H21 l2ldi 
<r»'£i sVEi 2l<iyHl*il rnlHlfe, 54rd(ilf2li, 2llHir«v'i i^ld SHlfHi ur2r2Sird*ll 2i£4Hi 
5^21^41 2lHl«ll 52mHl 2>-ll4 S; WH12 fsJdlH. <HloiHi 0^6/2^ 21 «^h 41 5|2^ Pl5 
2ir=l2d2 2»'limH*ll i2mHi 2dl4 ». 2=lrUdl ^4 ^2^ b S«U 

421 <244 <Hl2dHi *-]d*l Md Plfe Wldl 5EH Hta Wd «ll 2<r/4 
2 I 6 I 2 I 2dd HII 22 I ®n*2l ‘ - H«l ■yoil'l - Wl ’ d2l2 ?4l«lHWS. ?dl 

■Hdldl P 1 SI 214 2 RI 5 I m 421 H«ldl £«ldl 216 / 2121 ^ 5H2 21 x 11 ^«n4. 

2Hl -ydlHl 42 <h4 21x 11^ 42 H9lHi s^lfd 2l>s;H22^ ^<21 Hol ©, dl hIs)* 

?»'lidr22 fedsVHl S^td dHdl <2=1^41 PtH<2l£. HSl ?dd 212212 '2=2ddl 2l6l4 

■'■■ ""\»: , ', SfV" ,, 

^fld 2l*-42ld «22mi*{l dfoid 2ir2d H2l<2dl PlPlH (444 H4l Ml MCtSfl-Jld 2lxtld 
422lHi 2lHdl 2lH^Sll^ 2l4 22 S. 

Sie4 -511^ 2llHl*-H =^2l^4ldl hI^IHI ddl 2*-s;Hi dH (sv* 2l<y»HlHi 

SH2i 41 2l6/2l4<HtdldlMl''2l2 dH2l422Sli2dl2^l ((44ldl)24 » W iUE <Hl3i 2(14 
^2'212 mx a. Ml PlHldl 4M21*{1 PtHH HlM 2ll4 2jpi, G=»l 4ttl{d2 
M(H121 Md 2lH«'a(2d d^ll %ird2 (d44igi - PlJ^ilH^l 2l(2ddl hRhH Mlil d, 
ElMdl d42 : „ 

“M1211H, Ht4l2l^, ’■5=^2, ^sy2ld dHl - 21242 2l4^ : H12 2aHl*4d; 
2l5UHd .2l«4il oi^l^l. ^siRld ^mH-dl Ml y,«4llHi 24,44 42 d<r»m2 dfe 
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VmiHH Hioij -Ahi^s 

Sm. ... y.1% ?>W ^mirHidWl (kfrl SrS2 

d1.9ldl?^l &. m, HH ■ySa Iia3?l 5l=l«l3l S ?>-ld ail'd 

alHl Hl=l. M=d2i H(4Hdl ojhW dl d 5ld. ” ( •^]. ad), “dfird^ Hi 

Sl3>.i HIH HH2J. fHRdHi HHOlHl HHUl Hi4l2 kwl I’illl. HPl 

Ml aiiw’id H12 <Hi3l hhI =ii«';| ^•"(■^i- ^''S)- 

!5t 22V]2 Ml§ w-ili ^JlirHrHHH ’4 8is4 4iHd ^IPWl I'PdHdl 

iilifUddlHi y2Ul dH s-/ H?l, MH Himi^. H«ll4 ^liRlddlHl 

HH121 2r]Hd O'. “(ilddlPll, 5 tR ■y.^l, H5^H 2l<f/2Hld ddl 4 

iT-Mmdl H^IH fediai <H«-»il 3i H 4lfe2il, ^5V2ld Md dlsv^dlH 2:HrU H«ldL ” 

(l ^^)- 

SlHil4 224i H(iTq.4 Hiaidl d2^ Hid £1^ 5. GHS.- 

Hiaidl H^i^ailHl aid 424 H6il W^d HHldl Mm4 Ml =?|2^Q.HI 5H£.- 
H124 Plffv'daHdld Htird MHl^. Ml ild^ld 4^GHS.Hl2ldl HVlS.aO.Hl Sllfd- 
H12 Md ilHHl?. wq.1 h!2H51i 4 Msirddl Hlfl HsVHl. 4® <Hl5V ^2^ildl h( 2- 
1^1H14 aiil %l, il4, aiCdHl?,, Md HllHi Cdloii44l4 iRHUSd Hdtld i2 d 
4 HkHdld h 4 HliHd i^. HtiRlI^ 0lld4Mdl H2l«vH, idolHl Pa%4 H^-tdl 
Hldl H2 HtU -yiM idHlHl k^l ildly.H h 514 Id'^^Hdl, 4lfe2llHi Pdcv H2dld- 
S4 Hdlwd <^5124 idl <Hdlc^ i HW ilH, '^/''-H, ttlfd i AhWI ^2 
dlsv-ild 21 tII UlM aildl d4. ^SK^lddi ?i2l^ hR| 511HI (Hd^mirdidl Md 
faidM HdS.ld4 4i •^2ldl S. 

WS-l 5V21 ilHil s;idl dHldSll 'y2di4 Hldl Hl&l, 2l2«l Md2lHi S. 2lwd?U2A4 
ailfoi h 4 H12 MHddl Ulfi'HlPlS 2l4ldl Udiai 4i MWiUadi <22^ 25. }ik- 
2|ldi HdlHl Md ^2i Hdl'di - 2l<jyild pHOi2l - Hftdrk Md Hi4l2; 44 uM 
H«IS.4 ^4, «il4 aid4 «h4 h 512 elHildl 2ldi ddfeMdl 4i q.^ -JldWl 
a. dH ISdi i2di &l|, ^dPQ. 4iddldl 4121314 M<HIH dH <r/' 443l4 fe4i 

Ml44l dsi^d ■ajd a. ilMHl d4i 4i s'*' ■>2221^4 “ 3-%2 ” Md “ 42J2 ” 

r2;dl2.2 Md r£.4lS.2; 21. 21. H«l Md 21. H. H?l Md d2d 4® 421.4 W 
2lHl<r/q.l4 H«l Md 2ljiid 2lHl(!Vq,l4 H?t; [HHloid HEd PtHi; ^isd HEd ailS; 

3li4®d HEH 44® q.Sl2 21' El *=■ Id H d a. 

H-hM ^21^1 H25ld1 3-JSHiid H-iSCd MHdlHl !^2l^d1 2l4«ll i4 ». H2^ 
^ Hleijldl MOH121 HIM ‘ <rM2tul ’ HtSrd MHdmiHl Ml4 4d dl 
H2tjd1 ^aifdi Md oill^q2CH4 K>^IH2 «lsS ?l4 4d. 

• ■ *121^1 Plldl ^2dil4 [hChH 2l5/ilH H44,=i2^ (Sl2l4ldl 2iHlH?l d 22- 

H14 -^2^124 2^2 did a 

- 1''' -•'".•.-d ; • ■•, ItWHloU 44 

i,)>. fl’> J'i .d-' -i}d. 'd.. ■■••• d':,"-- ■ ■■ .2WH. aMitolMl 
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a 3. r=l^R!y,=i^ %-W MRqrlH eli>ili : s*!. «lia Sj-W ^iWHl ■H5L415: 
M.mk Ml. ?.ihs.i'-iis., aeaa m-di: 3^<: + cr (5 »ii^h, Pta£.<i 

w) fsHri: i. wj- 

'SlRdHl fmPl (HW.I gRl dH HS,^ -VlllRlS HMl- 

sAihI Wld dai VWIIHL SHl^’dd ^Idl feMli y,H?r’dlMllHiHl ^'^*1 d 
5? d CdldlHl Uia’d-'^^dildl 0. ^sv'ildHl PlddHl 

JldR i=3. HtiR 'M.ldq.lHl 'Vll. ?ll(i ?)-ld 'Ul. ^dl^Hldl Wdl UPU “V VRl^l- 
4d =i^W ^IWiRS-ldar 0. Hp.'lrk’ 4 111. 

MIsY ^diHaiS' ■y^di 0. Ml •^%'d5rdl •y.^dmi RlfT^-^rdai^lHl “^pRdl PlgW 

ft.a=di Hwc-ii^ cdHsi a -y^dWdi 44 ?>‘Uoi4 

^Id kiiddl 0. y.lHlTd ^d %lHlff'/'«ll%lHi hIsyI ^sv^ldl 

4lHi Hd^ Sl’l 0 dd HI •y.^'dlddl did 24l d€. Udri CilMl 0“-d^l dld4. 
HI ■y.^i’dlddl §4d dHdl Hld^. dHl SlH dH dRl^ d€. iRI^l 4 ddl GH2€ 
42^ 44id 'SV'ISIUS Hid 0 4 ddl dd dH4ld Hd ^%d4d Hdd^ HIH. HUlHl 
0. da^'d (objective) adld •^2'd4d dUd - '^^d^dl Er24 d4l^ 0. ^ifd 
fda'd Hd ?^ddl 4al 0. did did HddldiHdl H»lly4ld Hlddi aiMld 
HI '^%d4dl Hoirddldl dRl 4dl d{l4R 4dt 0. 

dHd '^2'd4d did daaillHl dSddlHl Hl«] 0 . (a) GaRHddlt., 
(d) HI[H4 dldir«V4 ^Hldjl, (a) d^dl?., (v) fdald d<wHdl HHd Rpldld «vs.l 
<^a ii^ Hid^ dRdrld., (d) ddirbddiP-d dssl nm u(dd<id, {%) Hild- 
di€., (a) oMdia. 

ddlldl £dbdl ^<Y<H HI ^dd4dl SaRHddlt, HlSddlS., 3ll4- 
dltdl Rl-tsldldl dldPia HfddH Hldl M (HRdld dHl«V Gdd dVi Hddd d«V 
4ddldl 0. ((ddS.d •dl^ .3)HlHi dH4ld Hd^d d^ddl Ul=l hMI 0 d 44 
(i4l4d 0. HI ■;j,%d4 aidiy/di -dl"^ dMdi dHb/mdHi Ho-did 4ddi fd£iidl4i 
H12^ 0. M ^Wdld ^(ddldil, s.fe.1^ ^isvdd J^Cddldal dH^/ dfld'^a ^fddBialdl 
dHloYdldtldl dw^42 utoldl ddd ddd dlddl ddl H0-dld4H4 dHldd 4dl 
0. HI ddddl HO-«lld4d Hddl iLdlldl Mi 2dl '^ddad d^ dadd ^d %dl4 
d4 Hl^ 0. «Yd4 ‘^Eddld2T.4 HtHldiH dd 2 ddl. HI [ddd SllHddl dlkldJl- 
HI R»l<-d dH«V dd4 0. HH ddllddR^d Hd Iddrtjd dakUHlai dil 
4UT. 0. HdRl dHl^lHl HH 4d d«l4 2&U ?^4.” (GidSd HI. a) HI 44 
dt44l2l dl(idJi4d -yard Sldldl ddl dlRt Hl6i dlaiJlHl H-rd "dH4ld d2H 
<HIH HIM d did Hd 4llSd HIgl d^ ^dld I HTdld d Hd d ' Hddl 
HH d 4R|llH2 41^ 4Hi yadlll ei'>*dii 0 d'-%H f ^vlsy|lR^^0. HI gH2id .4 h 
H| l 0 4, HHl^HL SYH HdAH d,^ da^iddd Wddldt Hdfd 4^1 0. 

^M414 alsi H^l4 %H»>2idl4l' iiH4 d2%«tdl 'gaW-Mdidi 'H&?^ 'iS’" 
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ywyd %l«i H«l 

(Cover page) Pl^iRl i Pi^ir- 

?^W rtHHl yadl^l d =&d isv ^5 yi. ^^dir PtSlRMld 

tdldHi ^anld CdHiy 9 ^'-Id ^ llddl d^lj Plllddl?ill 

0. (d) Iki ■y.i^^ld'l «l|HldHl «» d ^^15^11 'HUlIl CdHll^ 

0 . (^) -y-syai vdHli^ ^^‘Id -VlHlI (SWR MmiHl ts. ( 3 ) tli lAS^iaid 
?Hd VlS-C^a/dl ^'Id 32dl3 5>.UHR 0Adl4 5>‘ll€ 9. (v) dHdM 

y.d«l, d4, Ziizii S. y.d'Jl '^ldl4 5>d dldidl 

5/«iq.R5 ^5 M S. (h) ESiHsml it dPi ». 

»Hddl Pl?lHdl4l 5».U i^^d^ I %'R]I=I Hldl^Rsd 5 dH 

dl itH ?lSld dH d€. fk>r4Hld HWdi? HI HHdI. h 4 Hd %jd4 Hl^HHl 
i4 ». (HI^ %) VJsl^. HldHl d^ail, VlP-dd i HlS.?hl{l d <4dl 

sVl^U^ 0. (hI^ Hid Hid 5^1H HIJ iy/^ll=j| » i, 3ll4ss>4 HHls/ Hd 

HWH^ HI?,4 fd'H SCAJ| (hi-] 30^). 

HI -^^dS Hlfedldl HfH^ S. HtJdM3l^ HI '4<^ '^^di «l=ll4 dHdl 
HRl«ldl ^>l^midl SHHRI HIHI d^l S d s/I^Ll^ HIH f9. HI HHlf/HlH. 

dH«v'HHl«'PtSllddlH%l«lIdHff/H<Hl4 Ptai€4ld dl GHdl^ll dtl <rd H^rJ Hid 
Hid IHRdld HHls/Wddi PlPlH d^lHl Hiqi^ Hd Hld^ H(?Hrk Hd d 
Hlldl 5/HlHtR hRcH-OU §4, 4d 41H 3$ « d H'] «dPldl Sr^i 4=11 4 

315S4 ft-zaiHld 44? d^ a ^<r'<=il4 <HW.IHL 4s HOlrddl Hl6H^%d5dl Sh4 
4Hl H?.d (H-d dMil HHdltd Hl-H y. 

HI. t#«ll^ H2d 

ay. dd^«ir«;: dHj : fil hi’-hi H2'i^d. h^r-r: ddasHd h(> 4.M31 (iiSn 

HHS.ldl5. dV 

HdkH ddl HVHl uad^ld^ HI -y^di H^'^Hdl felHdl ^A- 
%=1§H ddld cHHHtldl iStdtilH SH^ 6li Hda HIH S ddl^- 

- ^«3 ddl^ cH.d%dl idl 44 ^^4 d HlHd ft.dR’^igl dHl^ Zsv il S. 
43 Hdkd ddl 4^ Hl£.4d HtirH HIH 4 ^HKHlfe H^'r^ HdlR.3iai4 
Hl£«Rl HlA^i HHdR Hq.dl4 ’^JHl dH «V 4dHt4lrHl4ldl GH£h4 h4hH 
HldlHl . ff/ HI£4^ G&dtid Hd ^ll ^.llVHlHWHdl d(>'£lHl &44 dl HHIH d'R 
Sd^Htil die[ 6V £Sll is. H13 <r/ dl Hl£4d4 Hdd 5H£«ld ^Id a dd^- 

H?RI H^d ddlHl H'^h 4 syddll^ Hl«-Hdl4ld sv'i 4d wft ^Sdldl 
«jrTl Hid HlHd, 4 ci3l,3d dH3 ‘Hljldl Sl^, 4dldl PldRld Hd3 fddRil Hlddl 
rddRrdtdHHd Hd HI H«SR Hlijj S Hd 4“!t d^ll Pldl^l 4Hdl 
PldRldl HHIhL Hid 4 5»'ll ^^34 9. 

Hiukl4 ddf =H=l%dl HHdHi ’J3H14 CS-HIHI H^l M.A 4 HldH 
H«L ^C^d did a 4 ^Hl^ HI ddljl cdH%dldl HdlH H^ 
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waij “jIhiRiS 

HHl'l'llHi dH «V H<HW Siq.lHl iR|lldl U^l ilHS (=l=dU 

S ^I'LH d4 5.<dl^lHl MdHHl Hist B. ?>ll HasCd 5^lHdl^ M< 

B Zil tlHSl « dl £,IHSI «l?ileil (T.,x) 

ml 5>W ^ HI -dqld -d W dl HI 

Hd 2i%4 Hl^i il’dHdl His/ ?i€ h 2. »a(ryHidRl*ll ^oidi HW^Wl 
H^Qiq. H121 'Hia Hl^U ^Ih41 S£ld qHl$ Uddl oiPll^l, 

^Hl<r'/'^ Hl-dy. ddl Wd B ZiUl «dl U^-lRl q,^5lld 

ddl Wd Hd -511=1 Hiy. Sl^5d HUd MCld. HOR 

SlfS ARl=l^^ ^4q.dl Wd CdlRcdl UdRl SHdd ^^l Hl%dl =tHRldl fl^Rl 
Hmi Hi r'il^ H^idlM. H^<HH. H121 <Hl3ldl dlil dl2 dHl Hi HI? id^lld Hd 
HPl d dl H'd HPl Hddl HlHdl HHd dl2 Haidl H2^2l=l cdfS m^^Rdl 
?id?l i? dl HI dHl Hal ciici:tHl ^^MhI HW. HlHl H2^2^dl Vl£l?l H121 - 
HHlPinl 42HI H^dl d€. H^ oilHi'lHi wMi ??l'?Q, 221 H^-dl dldl Hid H3R Hi 
H<^2 B Hi 5^12 Hid Hd 5l^2 Hfedl H12 Hia^ ^ 2l?2l?l 5^12 HI ?(hH ?A2 
22Hd HHl HH 19 HI dHl Hlld?ll dl2Hl 21*^ Hd H2^2^ld HWH Hd HU2H. 
HIH|i Hi Hlllfed Vl ?A.2i.l H121 B 2 UHRldl 3lPld?lHl - dl2dl HllSUl 2l»‘22 
aiHHlHl HIH dl HIH - oiHHlil SIhI iWR ?^ldl ORdlH SSlH^l sy. HlHfl HiU^Hl 
H^fd 2lHCd 2*ltd Hl2dl Hdl ^IHl SlHl ml %2l Hldl-HR Hldl 
H16 Hldl <»-i&^l dHl. Hd Hi^l ?Hl?ill - HI ^hIhI aSS ®5l HSHl d€. 

H2r^dl HldlHl <HIH 2?l H ^^lldldl Hiei HHdR H Hldl ?ll2d d2 AhI d B Hd 
HI ^Hlalll HlHl 51H dl H Hldl HIE91 HlHHl H^a^l ddl H2dlHl HR "^Hl 
HIH B. did HlHHl Hl.=l ciSO ?R Oj&Hl ddl Hd ?L2dl HIH 5ll2d HRHl HlHdl 

<HIH HIH sIIhI 191H Hlidl HHiiR Hid ?9. u/ddl HI Fraud HOl d B- 

h42R B. ?ld HHRdl Hal HH^dlHd Hd^l H'^Cddll Hd2 ?»l(d>>2l 2llS 
HR Hddl rH?lH H3R 2Hl2R=lld 2HlHdl HIH^ «/ddl ddl =HH%dl ^-jH HU 
%42R^ Hl=l =HH2dl Hid Hldl Hid aildl HPi 21 ddl HlHd 'W. 

HI [HHIH H^l 22dl2 dldl Hl2l ^?M=«>ll a>ilH?l sV. Hd ?»ldl S2d 
%'^bl Hd2H dfe SlH Hd did ou5l 216 Hil s/t. H2'ji Hdlfe 

2icadl HI? Hd HH<H Hid sy oildHld B =i^l2d Hl2%ld HHdHl a-]2Hldl UHrd 

dsy 22HI Hi dl Hl2«kl€l H12 Hd2H «S?L. 

HI liaiHl 'VldH H^ldl d?l2 did ^HHI HR22dl "^IhI HdR 

dlHHl HI? «ddHl?l H=R syd HlHdl H dl dl?lH d'4 dill SH2 - H?2l?l |^d?lHl 
Hd 4ci4 5i‘2Hl HdR HRI dllld HSOHd .(Renew) 22l“Hl-dL =H«l%dl 2HdlHi 
Hid dl {demonatization)Hl «Vdl dill HlBl Hdl ddlHl Hd d4 dill 
HTOlHi ddl M^il Hd Hd hIh h4h HH«r/ ?HlHldl ddl dill E9lHdlHi 
^^dl HHH Hl| H?l. ddl 'dl ffyi'lidlHi hI'H H9ldl d?l2 dli d^ d2H5U 
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iyawid Via, j -AhiRiS 

c’niiR HK 5ii€ ff-/ 21 ^ aS MH dl® i^eO. Hiai S'/ cm. dH 5/ 
Hia St‘iHi€ Vl5 MSq.lilVl q.^ =iH SUlil H ailM. Vl^l ilHll 

aiiq dl dl2ldl Via?t HPl d aiH. a-ld 6^5 HlFadl dUl dlH. ?>liqi HSlC-llHl 
a^4l?d y.^tadl =.5 s/ddld ?>-l0Wddl dlii idqiUI2|‘ Hl^l d s^ 

dCiPl llRsdi s/^2l ■H^lCdlHi HI s/ddl Hld^.qidl ^Ic^ 

•Hi dl HCdl3ldirdHl4rdCdmi d^^ HlHa HHHlHi H«JSadl HHa Hd 
■yHiij dfeHd^ da. SnVid ^asHdln diajE d^5 a5.si=d1. ^j'liq.iHi =di$i q.Hi$i 
da. hRpUH svddldl S-rdfd H 12 §.4 ^^dl Hdsil HI? Hl 2 l Vl4l ij^H ^ta4 
aiia - H2M dll^l HS.?. SH2 ^-Htdl HlHR H^ 4H 4H Vllgil dt-S 2'Hiqei4 
dHia. s/ddl HIH dl?t^ ’UHia 5iil^ d^ HilHl d j liHlIil dHa. ^^Id Hl^lR 
aaa d?L. hR^IH aq^U nairi^ (self generating) aq-SrHlS.i da. 

HiH Hi^aqi&l [qdRd t.]r^idl-His.«ki2ld- Vi2d?, amHl-HidaijHi 
eiiql d aaa 44 Hi«'qdidl iul dinaid &is.d Had: hpi ainsiHi whi 
kdiai HI -^adiHi Ssy 4ql afagil aaiia 4d HHani t-ildis/ddidi 
G^siadl, fwiiHi di^H vic^ Oil] ou^ia, 

H. Iaii€ 

•iH. “»ua(ilH aHisv Hd ala^td” - H<Hia ’nqiSt, a’HJf : li. h .h&hr 
a. aai^, aHi«y kawHioii (a) Hia Hia.a6dl |; '^i 6 %r% find ?i. 3 -ho 

Hiadld HHIS/ Hd ala^fd His/ liHi oi^^lHld H^HhI asHl S, HI 
HRqrld Gnaas^ d€ s/ auf, na'^ d ^ hi-^ Jacdii adai aioR Hiai 4 i 
l^d HdlRd d€. HI HRdrk HIS? (HRddl Hki Hlddld %dldl HHaHl 

Hiqal a S. hi nRqddd 'viouila Hd hih liaqqi aioi -^43 c?i&d4 

amiddi Hd “doifd Saqql afUqad^aHi-yirRdi ii. Had«iit5di 3dd atid hih|. 
alHd d^ Hi S. SHj|3d S.r2?lPld aHs/Hl dH s/ P/'lHdHi HI? HI -^adi 
di^’ Ghhi 4 dtS Hia. 

aiHis/kaidHiaidi ;^ad?idi au -vidH hi|i?i d. ^s/^ul <HWiHi aiHi«-d 
qidiid HHiijid-jd aiiferH Hol 4 S^dl ’SaiS ^s/aiddl ’’dPtldl ■>jiiiad 

aiadi Hia. hr. asdl sHdl4 ho^i^h aHis/aiaiil4i ii. HaH|HR 
a. ?aii^ ddi ii. 4ai h. taiitSdi ai'HiEd S6«i ‘aiHis/ PiaidHiai’ diHi a? 
iaal "jiadiidl «Mdl iddH ■j^i^Hd aiiH| ai«i»>t hih2i 44 ?9l4. hi kaiiHi aini- 
S.?ldl Oioilad lAHHl ai^a. dlHi, dH S/ <lH?l dHd hHihI H, 44 Hiai H^ 
Hadtd d4 dlqi. 

HI Oi'anl HRdlH HHIS/ Hd aia^fddl ?2di4 Hiatt4ldl HO-dlH^ 
ai&HlHldHddj|ES. “(HiadlHaHls/Hdaiafrd”dlH2 HI ^^24 CW HO-Hl- 

a4 s.r24224 araisis dHsv hi kd^di Hdiia ^4 ianiHl nmi HkH4 

da^ H^Rl[d?''ad 2al HlHs/ddldl <i4 'UHdHl aat ">101 d iaHldlTAHi 'Madiai 
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-AHlfeli 

^H-d 'Him ^611 59. %=lrU (HRddl dloiRitl C»iUdl*i Hd 

fddl <H=M. dR^lld dH T/ 5^11 ?i.H-jC-d M^ddld Hdl 5 Ai«Ih 1 4li WW 

5 »lL-^:tdS gRl id'WHl S. d^H^ld Plfq.'d it ^4 Pigldl 5 »td (sloiril ?>.l(HldMl 
Hld^dldl S.-dHl =dl(i%l Hil svddl ^CiOi 4 dH \ll ?^l 4 l iimi 4 

■ydrd ?^ll gR w a. 

Ml •y,%d4dl Ptd’ddl oiT.lW2<Hdl is^uq.2 ?IVJI (HWlHi &l?.ei ^iUR4K 
Hx-'WIS. Ell S. Mid 4^ Idd PlSlldWl, %lHlir/?ll%ldl M<»dl44l d4 
MIH Wddld Ul=l d ^Ci<H Hi d 5^ lll'<S d^ aSHl a. 

Ml^^'did Hid Midi H^’dl dimiHl MRj| a. lidH Midi (HRdld 
ddl<r/ did %R|rddl MC>-dld4 M^lrddl Hd 114141 HUHldi MRHl a. 4'^ Midi 
?:R§d OllHl did dll dlGSrddi dlOHl^lU] rdCddldd, dlflHdH Pieildl Pl4ld,'^4l- 
dxd did 11l4d dldll^dl RRllEldl dd «■/ dld=l4ll%0.H SH dVdl CHRd4 W- 
dlldl ddiy/ 414 Wd'lldi (IdRdW, H4, Oildl, aifd dds^ S)Hd M4ldi MlHl- 
dl^ dlldHd iddldi dlic^ is. <r»'’lR •4'^ Midi ddl<r/4ll%ldi Plilddl |H$Ml 

4 sy 44=iidi dii4 a. 

ddlT/^llRddi dH4 dlHddl dll dl^^ca 415-/4^ dldlH4l=ldl dlCdHRl 
dimdidl a. ^■q.lri^H dl?. Swidljlldl felddl d44l^ 4rdd 4il ddlsvdl^l dds/ 
dUd m%ildi dioHididi Cdsiddl 4di Hdddidl umi Sldi idi a M 
ai3llH2 “iRd^l d44Rdl dlfd” dldi dll -^Midi dldl 4idi 44Hldi dll4 
a. ddlsv'dllRddi Hdl d**! WHld Hdldi dliqsil clfdHddi dd «V HttSfd- 

dddi dll^Hlddl HRdldl Tdr^l i^-dl Midi 44 dtdi MRHl a dMidi dd Hdll 

dllHi| dll HRdl i«ldl^ Sid d§ S'/ d(iTd 4 ddsv drkld 0 ||d 4 l H 4 ddl 

%ldld4d Hdisil dllddlll a. 

dlld “idR 4 d ddls/ did ^Rffd M<^H.ld 11 dl 5 l’ 4 did rd£ll€dll, 
dds/ (HR 4 h ddls/ did VRlfddi dldHldl 4 l did dllUdlld Ui^l GdHiail 
diS Hia. 

4. airrlEdl^ did 

'I's. 'dR4H dd?: (ddis/ai4H. di4d^) 41 . dfedd^iis. Pi€it«S, adis/ 
Ptaid di«ii (?) dll?, dll?. a 64 if., ^HiS-?. ■^] 6 : d-SY, (Idd: ^i. v-oo. 

m.w rqaiddioiidl ^?dM ^Idy dii 4<^ a. diini^ii moioi^h 
?idis/ai%ild\i - 4. dian^di? laiiJ did 4. 4?i laiiSdl ?iHi£d Ssa 4. eiCdd- 

HdiE [q£ii 4 ^ ‘<di? 4 H d 3 i?” did 4 dll ^ 5 v?i 4 dl ?<sv; eiqi 4 diwe. 

did a. rq£ii 44 i dd«/ ?idi«/ 4 ii^dl dicHi 44 i^ “doi? dym”, doi?l 4 ?|i’ ddsv- 
dRife 44 did [qPiH ■y 4 i ?4 dife 4 ^«/?i 4 <HiHidl diinniM 'HHia mi 
. s;i?i i?qidl mic 4 ss. 
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HSOl^ ■AhiRis 

S^lfdtilfei, <^fl3ll^5, dHsv^ ?.r25ll3l4 <HRdlH 

■dORwl ^ rw<-]d ?^imtdi di. Ptsii’dM •yni^i ini b . 

m -^^dA md =lS'5fl. HimiHl B. 

^d q.3lf4^Pl dHl M.ISI U’-IH 5j-imiHi 

B. 'HI'^ W.PIHI 41. Piai€5A <HRdlM. *t3R =d=H,l t9. »S:Sll ■^i^. ti’d^ 
q.'^k'l dH«ll CHRdld HORdi pRldc] £?k dH (iKd-di dORldl oflSll- 
fes PlMdl =1^141 d?ill drR -dSRl dl-dl 4l5?ldl Pl0ld=lR ?>-UhI 

9jl>lSl dlHl 5^UH B. rHR HI?. ^"‘W dl?ll HRd-dl d^R- 

d^tlHldl. Hldlfe HfixU, dHdl Cdl^tf^lS •H'jrrl^^ll ?>‘ld Vfel|ldl MlCd ?>LIh 1, 
dHdl ^^lidfo ^ddl Ml fdftid ^1151^1 HHq S ddl Hlfedl ^J'lmiHi ^iql 19. 

“sidl’ - CHRd-] Uldld dSR 5>'ld ‘Vl4” dlHS HWHl 5>ld 1;§l 
dHS aiHl Md ^Idl dlHdl qrkld d^Rldl Pt^dR^'-lfli ddl B^, <HRdHl 
mi qqldl ?»'ir%dTq Hqiqdi d^'^i ^oi nqi mri H^dl svdi Hiks d^Ri ^’•id 
S«di tiHsidi Ptidl 5^iiqcii 4da; HtiTii qdPl dSRidl di^illjsdi^llidl 
591^1^2 2^ B. 5>'U 2dHd dl^ld gRl ?d<Hldl 2m M HRdHi 

HISVS, S, d d2$ Mldl^' Hid, IrU dH2 HRddi Idldld dH SV Mdtdld d^l- 
2ldl MOdld HH Cl^lRJdd S. 

dHdl a/ddl ©Sdl 'Hir^^Hi 41. rq^l'dl^^l “HRdld d^R” Md 42dli 
^^iP-dS dMl (ini 4HI yi; dH ^ <HRddi did dfelHdi d^lM Jjddl 52l B. 
didHl dHi i2dl ^dd dlildR: Pl'»»*Ud Hldd^ll^tH 24 (^S4di “'HldPli” did 
“Hl'=’HtH5” d3l^S2l^ dlHdi MiiLw dlddldl, <HRdld d^Rld HH^/dl H.H i^dlHl 
dliq dl dll PlHHdl dlO-qid %h]|o[ ^d. =^ll =^dd Hl£ ddll -^^dS 2lHl'<<d 52 B. 

^5d §U2il ?/2Cdl dldlHl dlRdl HHI 211H211 dllddl-i 56131 514 5 hI H6d 
41. fd&ll€d dlRddSd U2 B. HRddl 2lM mddl dM 2lH5^qi H.rd 52dl 2l4 
mi^dlld H12 dll 21 d HRl?.2l5 Hdl 2^ dH B. 


41. dClftll^ d2d 


OBITUARY 


PROFESSOR KANAIYALAL MOTILAL KAPADIA, 

(Born 17-10-1908 — Died 30-10-1967) 

Professor K. M. Kapadia breathed his last on October 30, 1967. Though he 
was ill for sometinae, his death came as a surprise and shock to his friends, colleagues 
and students. He was still the Head of the Department of Sociology, University of 
Bombay and had ambitious plans of work for himself and the Department. 

Among sociologists in the country Prof. Kapadia enjoyed a leading position. 
He earned this position by his significant contributions to the subject. He was inter- 
nationally known for his studies in Kinship and Indian family. He was also interested 
in problem of urbanization and had directed research on “ Home Desertion of 
Juveniles” and “ Impact of Planned Industrial Development on Rural Social Struc- 
ture ” financed by the University Grants Commission and Research Programmes 
Committee, respectively. 

Born on October 17, 1908 at Navsari, a small town in the Gujarat State, 
Prof. Kapadia earned his B.A. degree with First Class with special subject of Sanskrit, 
in 1930 from Wilson College, Bombay. He was appointed a Dakshinamurti Fellow 
for one year in Wilson College. He obtained Ph. D. degree in Sociology in 1938 
for his work, Hindu Kinship which he wrote under the guidance of Prof. G. S. Ghurye. 
He joined the then School of Economics and Sociology as Lecturer in 1943. In 1951, 
he was appointed as Reader of Sociology. I n 1959, he succeeded Prof. Ghurye as 
Professor and Head of the Department. 

Prof. Kapadia was one of the founder - members of the Indian Sociological 
Society. He was elected Secretary of the Society in 1951 and remained in that office 
till 1966. He was invited to preside over the First Rajasthan Sociological Con- 
ference held at Udaipur in October, 1956. He organized the 60th Birth celebration 
of Prof. G. S. Ghurye and edited the Volume brought out in felicitation of Prof. 
Ghurye. He presided over the decinnial conference of the Indian Sociological 
Society at Mysore in 1962. He was the President of the Anthropology Section of 
the Indian Science Congress Session, Delhi, 1963. He was invited twice as Visiting 
Professor to the United States but could not go due to ill health. For ten years he 
shouldered the main burden of editing Sociological Bulletin, organ of the Indian 
Sociological Society. 

He guided a large number of students, twefity three of whom completed their 
work and obtained Ph.D. degree. 

Prof. Kapadia was closely associated with the Gujarat Research Society. He 
presided over the Sociological Section of Fourth Conference of Research Workers 
of Gujarat held at Ahmedabad in 1962. He delivered his presidential address da 
“ The Place of Historical Method in the Study Of Social Change 

Above all, he was a warm-hearted friend. To those of us who had the pleasure 
of working with him, his death is a personal loss. To the Sociological discipline airf 
the Gujarat Research Society his loss has left a void, difficult to fill. 
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EDITORIAL 

We are on the threshold of a new era in the amelioration of human ailments. 
Spare part surgery seems to be the order. of the day. Apparently, for the last 30 years, 
we have been witnessing revolution after revolution in the medical field— in one 
branch or another and in one form or another. All these have been made possible by 
people dedicated to their work in various fields of research. 

The research of yester years differs markedly from the research of today. To-day’s 
research involves a combined effort of several disciplines and a huge team. work. 
It is a highly technical affair. 

The workers in the field have to be well versed in their jobs, besides being 
dedicated. Lot of patience, intercommunication and multidirectional approach are 
required to tackle a given problem. Even then many years may elapse without any 
evident or successful result. It must be remembered that behind every successful 
research, there have been many that have failed, abandoned half way or dropped 
for lack of co-operation and co-ordination. Yet another bugbear of research workers 
is finance. No institution or organisation is ready to finance a project unless “ Some- 
thing comes out of it”. Some institutions would give the necessary help bu|: the 
problems would be dictated by them. Very often pharmaceutical houses wish to 
earmark grants only for their products in limited spheres prescribed by them. 

Governmental efforts in research can at best be supplementary. It is not possible 
for Government to run entire research programs in medicine and allied sciences 
nor is it desirable. 

Whereas in other developed and rich nations, we hear of advances being made 
by leaps and bounds, we sometimes sit up and wonder whether we shall ever catch 
up with them. The answer to this problem is not simple. 

We have ample number of dedicated and well qualified workers in our country. 
They would be quite ready to forego the glamour of practice and money if they are 
given opportunities and enough scope, free of red tapism and hindrance to do research. 

Flow of funds poses no problems in rich nations. There are many voluntary 
organisations and foundations who are ever ready to help in such projects. In India 
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too, vve have some organisations who give out funds for advancement of research. 
Blit their help is limited. Again we lack in the highly technical and complicated 
instruments required for the purpose of advanced research. Often, for lack of co- 
ordin^tioni, «we duplicate research. It is also seen that often, we try to duplicate 
research not only from one part of our country to another but also from abroad, 

Under these circumstances, we have to reorient our research programs. Long 

term’, doubtful and fundamental research are best left for rich nations. Their num- 
ber should be kept to a minimum. We could learn from, their successes and failures 
through the process of intercommunication and seminars. 

We must concentrate on research programs which are short and the results of 
which are available shortly. 

We should also concentrate on simple action research and evolution of, 
programs in the matter of health status of individuals rather than highly technical . 
and lengthy problems. We should also concentrate on, clinical problems and contri-., 
bate whatever we can to the ever expanding horizons of knowledge. 

■^This is what we are doing at Health Research Institute of the Gujarat Research . 
Society. We propose to expand our activities gradually and proceed only, when ' 
we are on certain grounds. It is our policy to hasten slowly, watch our steps closely 
and work conscientiously. We wish to search ourselves’ deeply and be seif critical 
when we go wrong. We take our achievements humbly and aspire to make our • 
Institution into a temple of learning and research. It is- also our desire to serve the- 
community around us and even beyond us to the best’ of our abilities. It is our en- 
deavour to prevent illness and keep peopile healthy’. A pointer to a concealed or* a 
threatened illness is better than a dozen days of medicine and visits to the hospital. 

Our endeavours are also directed to treat illness once it has occured. it is in these; ^ 
measures, that we need the best wishes and help of our community members, sister 
iristitution's and our worthy donors., . ’ , 

We pray this will be forthcoming in ample measures in future and help us realise 
oiif dream to make our Institute in to one of the pioneers in the region. . - 

RAJNIKAMT B, VACHHRAJANL' 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

DR. JIVRAJ N. MEHTA, M. D. (LOND); M.R.C.P. (LOND). AT THE 43RD 
ALL INDIA MEDICAL CONFERENCE HELD AT JABALPUR, ON THE 

28TH DECEMBER, 1967. 

1 am deeply grateful to the Chairman and members of the Reception Committee 
for inviting me to inaugurate the 43rd All India Medical Conference. My pleasure 
in performing this duty is enhanced by the fact that the members of the Indian Medical 
Association had done me great honours in the past by electing me the President 
of the 7th All India Medical Conference hel,d at Poona in 1931; also for a similar 
honour for the 19th conference held at Patna in 1942 but over which 1 could not 
preside being at the time the guest of the then His Britanie Majesty at Yeravvada 
and again at the 21st All India Medical Conference held at Kanpur in 1944. 

My pleasure in participating in to-day’s function is further enhanced by the 
fact that it was in this very city in the year 1948, when 1 was privileged to inaugurate 
the establishment of what was then known as the Central Provinces and Berar 
Branch of the Indian Medical Association. Though some of the problems discussed 
in these various conferences in those years still continue to demand our attention in 
varying degrees, a large number of them relating to the manning of the medical 
services in the country, the development of the independent medical profession, 
the wide spread organisation of the Indian Medical Association-the drafting of 
whose constitution kept us awake till very late hours for a couple of days in Delhi 
in 1934 and the large circulation of its journal, the establishment of the Medical 
Council of India, the reorganisation of the Indian Research Fund Association and 
the Medical Research Department, the Employees State Insurance for Industrial 
Workers, the expansion of facilities for medical education and medical relief and 

some other problems have been largly successfully tackled. While much active 
work is carried on by the I. M. A. in various directions, new problems have cropped 
up which demand energetic attention. One of the most important problems falling 
in this latter category is that of our expanding population, popularly known as 
population explosion, for which the medical profession is no doubt in some respects 
responsible, having helped in improving the health and medical services in the country 
and thereby assistant in reducing enormously the death rate in India which used 
to be as high as 47 per 1000 of the population in the early years of the present century, 
to about 16 per 1000 in recent years. The birth rate has meanwhile remained about 
the same, namely, about 41 per 1000 during all these years. 

The growth of population, family planning and malnutrition thus get a great 
deal of importance at present in our country over the programme for the control of 
communicable diseases. To effectively control these pressing problems, , a great 
deal of popular education and mass propaganda are necessary in which the medical 
profession should take a great lead. Whether the means employed for checking 
the growth of population are by why of ‘ pills or by the introduction of various 
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types of loops, or by the use of condoms, or by tubectomy in females or vasectomy 
in males, or by contracting late marriages or by inducing abortion in certain cases, 
will depend on individual circumstance and consideration. Every possible way of 
educating the general public will have to be resorted to with a view to effectively 
control this problem. In this connection it is indeed gratifying to learn that the 
conference of Deans and Principals of medical colleges held recently at Bangalore 
has strongly recommended a course of training in Family Planning to bs included 
in undergraduate curricuiam and has also urged about giving training in the practical 
aspects of Family Planning during the Internship period. I am further glad to note 
in this connection that research into reproductive physiology and biology is being 
carried out in India. It is such studies which will ultimately pay rich dividends in 
tackling the population problem. 

Malnutrition is another problem which also calls for the urgent attention of 
the profession as well as of government. It gets unfortunately aggravated by food 
shortage and famine as well as by population growth. While it is the function of 
the agricultural department to ensure-adequate food production of different cate- 
gories to provide a proper supply of the proximate principles of diet, viz. protein, 
fat and carbohydrate with their vitamin and mineral contents providing sufficient 
calories, and to protect the growing food crops from destruction by pests, it is also 
the duty of every body concerned to ensure that the food so produced is not snatched 
away from human requirements by rodents and wild animals either on the fields or 
in storage godowns. We as medical men are however principally concerned with 
the problem of malnutrition. It is fortunate that International Agencies have been 
helping us by launching Applied Nutrition Programmes in the country. The Nutri- 
tion Research Laboratory at Hyderabad has come out with cheap receipes for en- 
suring nutritious diet for the young as well as the old. It has launched extensive 
training programmes which are being supplemented by the Home Science Faculties 
of some of the Universities in the country. 1 would also like to refer there apprecia- 
tively to the work of the Central Food and Technology Research Institute at Mysore 
which has popularised multipurpose food and to the installation of plants for large- 
scale production of synthetic vitamins now being set-up in the country. While 
assuring ourselves with adequate food supply, it is also most essential that the food 
so made available is sold pure and unadulterated. This is unhappily far from the 
case as revealed by the reports of laboratories of various municipalities like the 
Greater Bombay Municipal Corporation and other bodies which deal with this 
problem. This can be controlled only by taking very severe action, by way of con- 
demning to long periods of imprisonment all those adulterers who by their nefarious 
practices affect the health of the people. Food adulteration must be considered as 
a henious crime against society and should be dealt with as such. Manufacturers 
and vendors of adultrated or spurious drugs should be punished in a like way. 

It is hoped that for ensuring an adequate supply of protein in human dietary, 
steps will be taken to develop more actively the dairy as well as the poultry industries 
and to popularise the consumption of eggs. , The other way in which we could do 
this would be by developing the fishing industry for which there is ample scope in 
the large oceans that surround the country. There is also a great scope in utilising 
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the algal protein in our dietary. Japan has made great strides in such utilisation and 
we should spare no pains in studying the biology and the production of algae whose 
study has been almost neglected so far in our country. I am glad to be able to say 
in this connection that we have taken up this study at the Central Salt and Marine 
Chemicals Research Institute at Bhavnagar in Saurashtra. The dairy industry would 
supply proteins and fats of animal origin so necessary for various biological processes 
in the human body for those who are strict lacto-vegetarians with a sentimental 
bias. For those vegetarians who have no such bias, there should be no objection 
to the consumption of eggs by them as eggs laid by hens without mating with cocks, 
have no life within. Eggs are as much of animal origin as mother’s milk is, to whose 
consumption by infants no vegetarian has so far raised any objection. I man state 
here that I was able to convince Mahatmaji at Sabarmati Ashram that eggs produced 
under certain conditions contain no life and could therefore be consumed by vege- 
tarians without any qualms of conscience or affecting any religious principle. 

The water supply problem is not yet solved in a large number of villages. The 
steps that are being at present considered by various State Governments to take 
up energetically the programme of providing wells for drinking water supply in every 
village without one at present, as a part of the Mahatma Gandhi Birthday Centenary 
Celebration programme, are indeed a very happy augury. Such a provision is very 
essential as when water supply is not adequate, insanitation leads to spread of gastro- 
intestinal diseases. It is also essential that the microbiological purity standards for 
the potability of water that are in vogue at present, are revised from a virological 
angle. When speaking on this problem, I would like to refer here to the pioneering 
work done by the Public Health Engineering Institute at Nagpur, especially in rela- 
tion to the disposal of wastes, industrial affluents and in regard to the benefits resulting 
from the use of oxidation ponds. 

Another important feature in the various items included in the Gandhi Cen- 
tenary Celebration in which the medical profession would be keenly interested, is 
with respect to efforts made by various States to provide flush latrines of PARI type 
in villages and slum areas in cities where sewerage connections are not possible. 
This will indeed lead to great improvement in our sanitary habits so very necessary 
for leading a hygienic life in the country. 

On national scale we have eradicated malaria and entered the vigilance phase. 
This has certainly boosted our economy, though this may not be realised as such by 
many. Average longevity has arisen from 26 years prior to Independence to 50 years 
at present and is expected to rise to 60 within a decade or so as a result of health 
facilities provided. These facilities include the availability of more doctors, more 
nurses and more para-auxiiiary personnel etc. as apart from the various measures 
taken to safeguard the public from the onslaughts of various communicable diseases. 
However, our many primary health centres are still without doctors. To obviate 
this it has been suggested that instead of insternship after qualification as required 
by the regulations of the Medical Council of India, compulsory rural practice for 
2 years may be insisted upon before allovring medical graduates unlimited licence 
to practia. Such a propoS;itjon .would raise & question whet^er^ the 
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tioa should be considered as second citizens fit enough for medical attention mainly 
by raw medical graduates. Would it not be more advisable on the other hand, to 
post medical officers nearing retiring age in rural areas, raising their retiring age by 
3 to 5 years instead of the present retiring age of 55 or 58 as the case may be, and/or 
by giving them advanced increments, besides providing them with a substantial 
conveyance allowance, placing them in charge of fairly large sized rural areas. On 
the other hand, perhaps a more acceptable measure might be to provide a fair num- 
ber of suitable mobile medical units to tour in rural areas with forty senior doctors 
in charge, based on district or tehsil level hospitals. 

There are also other alternatives which may be considered for improving medical 
relief in rural areas, e. g., by encouraging young medical practitioners to settle down 
in rural areas by giving them a suitable initial grant to set up a dispensary of their 
own and further giving them a fairly generous rural allowance, every month, for a 
period of 6 years or more so that with private practice allowed, they can earn a decent 
livelihood for settling down permanently in such areas which is more likely- now- 
a-days with the spread of education in rural areas and with the improving transport 
service. They should be further allowed leave on full pay with the rural allowance 
for a period of 2 or 3 months’ Refreshers’ course every three years in an adjacent 
Medical College or teaching hospital. The other alternative would be to post regular 
medical officers in Government or Local Board Service in rural areas for a period 
of 3 years or so by turn giving them a fairly generous rural allowance in the same 
way as ‘bad climate allowance’ given to government servants posted in certain areas, 
permitting them also to attend refresher courses to bring their knowledge up-to- 
date for a period of two to three months every three years. Such steps are more likely 
to succeed in providing better medical relief than increasing the number of poorly 
staffed and equipped medical colleges all over the country in the hope that the medical 
graduates thus produced would settle down in rural areas when even the Vaidyas 
graduating from Ayurvedic Institutions located in relatively small cities or towns 
prefer to settle down in large towns or cities. 

All basic health programmes really rest on the basic health service structure, 
which is still deficient. We have the national small-pox eradication programme in 
hand, as also a programme to fight trachoma in areas where this affliction is in pro- 
minence. We have still to launch an intensive programme against cholera. Like- 
wise we have to fight tuberculosis, filaria, ankylostomiasis, tetanus, whooping cough, 
diphtheria, polio, infantile diarrhoea, measles etc. When the host of these diseases 
are not yet cleared, shall we have resources to tackle cancer, heart disease, blood 
pressure, diabetes etc. ? We have found in the case of pulmonary tuberculosis that 
domiciliary treatment saves cost on beds. Likewise many diseases can now be treated 
by general medical practitioners which formerly needed hospitalisation. Our concepts 
of mental care also need to be changed. Our dental care is also insufficient. Presently 
we are so occupied with utilising our resources on basic problems that we are con- 
centrating on producing basic doctors and it is even urged in some quarters that 
we can ill-afford high grade professional standards or the cost of medical research. 
This is not a good concept indeed; and it will be a short sighted policy even to think 
so. , We must really provide for long tcftm needs by increasing basic research which 
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will be a sound investment with a good return, rather than concentrate on increasing 
a number of medical colleges with inadequate staff and ill-equipped laboratories 
and departments and still worse to increase the number of students in them to a larger 

and larger figure. 

While the Central and State Health Ministers are fighting the population ex- 
plosion problem in our poor country, they seem to be creating on the other hand, 
the problem of the explosion of admissions of medical students by increasing the annual 
admissions of 150 students, nay even planning to admit 200 students, a year, in our 
poorly equipped and poorly staffed medical colleges and hospitals, some of them even 
^ with an insufficient number of beds for instruction purposes, thus turning out poorly 
trained medical graduates. This is indeed deplorable and should be stopped. 

At present the expenses incurred on medical research is one fifteenth of that 
on other kinds of research in the country and one-fortieth of that on atomic research. 
While we cannot grudge expenditure on any research, it seems so strange the that 
expenditure on medical research is only one-tenth of that on agricultural research. 
All this misadjustment needs to be corrected. Further, medical research is by all 
means really applied research as Medicine is an applied science. Since other sciences 
are developing in India, medical research has to emphasise its benefits and to gear 
up its programme, most of which will help to solve urgent medical problems. Re- 
search provision also means library service which unhappliy is barely available to 
all scientists in the country. It also means the supply of standard laboratory animals. 
A bureau of animal industry needs to be set up in each zone in the country. I under- 
stand that the Indian Council of Medical Research has long standing plans to set 
up one in Bombay. This problem was raised, about 10-12 years ago and 1 have a 
vivid recollection about the then Bombay Government’s Finance and Forest Minis- 
ters agreeing to provide necessary facilities for the purpose in the Powai lake area 
in the Bombay Suburban District. But like the Council of Scientific and Industrial 
Research scheme in a similar connection in Kalyani near Calcutta, it is being some- 
how delayed. 

Instruments of proper type are not easily available in the country, though efforts 
are now on hand to manufacture surgical instruments of varying types. It is also 
highly essential that radiological apparatus and electro-therapeutic equipment are 
manufactured on a sufficient scale, along with all necessary photographic materials, 
to meet the full needs of the medical profession in this vast country. Electronic 
Industry is also in its infancy. A Certifying Standard Bureau does not also exist. 
Moreover the workmanship is poor. Service after sales is either almost non-existent 
or very poor. Repairs workshops worth their name are a dire necessity all over the ^ 
country. These are our difficulties which need to be tackled early and effectively. 
In view of the shortage in foreign exchange, we must avoid reduplication and thus 
economise our resources. We must concentrate on better-equipping the 
institutions instead of opening new ones with very poorly provided staff an 
ment. We must provide for more paramedical personnel to increase the o 
'work in laboratories as well as ln"si»adl-departments,'„';:»i; 
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There should be also greater participation on the part of doctors in the health 
programmes. The programme must be of the people, and doctors must take very 
opportunity to educate them. It likewise pays to educate the legislators who are 
in a way, our masters. Doctors and their academies must find a place of pride in 
the execution of the health programme. Scientists must really be at the helm of 
affairs. If they cannot be Ministers of Health, they must at least be the guiding 
force as advisers. - 

it is indeed pleasing to note that efforts are being made in various parts of the 
country by the senior members of the Indian Medical Association, to organise classes 
for general medical practitioners to keep them in touch with recent developments 
in the various branches of medicine. Medical science is developing so z'apidly, partly 
on its own achievements and partly on the basis of advances in basic sciences that 
it is not possible for a general medical practitioner to keep in touch wuth such rapid 
progress in its various branches or sections. While the organisation of such refresher 
courses is indeed a healthy sign, might 1 not appeal both to the consulting members 
of the profession as well as the general medical practitioners to see that their patients 
are saddled with less and less of costly medicines and injections than what is hap- 
pening at present. Moreover the price of such medicines and injections has been 
soaring so heavily and rapidly that, very often the poorer sections of the community 
are faced with heavy debts and even ruin; members of the family having been forced 
at times to sell family jewels to save a precious life when the illness lingers on for 
a long time. • 

This reference to the high cost of drugs and injections brings me to the price 
to be paid when patented pharmaceutical products are sold in the country. On 
investigation it is found that the price charged works out in effect several times more 
than the total cost of their manufacture, even taking into consideration the large 
amount spent on research and experimental work prior to their production. The 
Kefauver Committee which was appointed to report on Pharmaceutical Industry 
in the United States of America, has severely commented on the effect of patent 
products in developing countries. That report observes that drug prices were lower 
in those developing economies which did not grant patent production than in the 
United States itself despite higher freight and import charges. It further says that 
U. S. firms were selling their own products under the Trademarks at different rates, 
the prices being higher in countries where there was patent protection. There is a 
particularly revealing passage in the Kefauver Committee report which states : — 

India which does grant patent on drug products provides an interesting case. 
For example the prices for the Broad Spectrum anti-hiotics- Aureomycin and Achromy- 
cin “ are among the highest in the world. As a matter of fact in drugs generally, India 
ranks among the highest priced nations of the world - a case of an inverse relationship 
between per capita Income and the level of drug prices.^’ 

A study of the patent system in India shows that 90 percent of patents taken 
out in this country are by foreign firms, for the inventions carried out abroad. Under 
the system of patents laws in force, neither the manufacture of the protected product 
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can be carried out in the country granting the patent, nor can the process covering 
its manufacture be utilised, nor the import of the patented product from abroad 
can be done even if purchable from any such country at a considerably lower cost. 
In fact, the patent laws practically throttle the drug industry in India, the more so as 
these foreign firms do not manufacture the products even though patented in the 
country for several years-ten or fifteen or even more, and if they do so manufacture, 
it may be merely on a token basis thus creating artificial scarcity. If the final phase 
of the manufacture is done in the country, their penultimate components are im- 
ported from abroad at an enormously high cost. Thus various ways are adopted 
by foreign firms selling their patented products in India to sell such pharmaceuticals 
at a very high price and make enormous profits from such manufacture or sale. 

The question of amending or modifying the patent laws has been under the 
consideration of Government, or of some commission or committee, appointed for 
the purpose since several years or I may say some decades ago. When I was func- 
tioning as Secretary to the Ministry of Health and Director General of Health 
Services in 1947-48, I have a strong recollection of making some recommendations 
in this connection to the Patents Enquiry Committee which submitted its report in 
1949 . The matter was again looked into by the commission appointed under Justice 
Rajgopal Ayyangar who submitted his report on the Revision of Patent Law in 
1959. The question of amending the Indian Patents Law has since been under cons- 
sideration, and during the last two years a controversy has gone on concerning 
Patent Laws regarding pharmaceuticals and food products and though the patents bill 
has been before the Lok Sabha since September 1965, we do not know when it is 
going to be enacted into Law, perhaps not before 1969, to keep up the interespace 
of a decade as between 1949: 1959: & perhaps 1969. In view of the very high cost 
of patent medicines in this country, referred to above by me, it would be in the fit- 
ness of things for this conference to demand that the Indian medical profession can 
not wait indefinitely over a matter which seriously affects the health of the sick poor 
of India. This conference should therefore urge government that no patents should 
be granted to investigations concerning the manufacture of foods, drugs, medicines 
and chemicals or inter-mediates thereof. In the matter of saving life by rescuing 
from the jaws of hunger, disease, pastilence and death, it is the humanitarian test 
that should rule supreme. There should be no scope for making undue profits in 
these matters concerning life and death. In developing countries, like ours, where 
the majority of the population is not even having sufficient means to purchase their 
minimum requirements of food to ward off hunger, to sell to such population drugs 
and medicines at price which are exorbitant, and, what is worse, to sell them at a 
much higher price compared to the ruling price for the same drug in developed and 
well to-do-countries, is a social crime that should not be allowed or pardoned. As 
a typical example of pharmaceutical firms invariably exploiting the patent mono- 
poly and charging exorbitant prices it may be mentioned that even in U. K. itself, 
certain oral anti-biotics were sold by the subsidiaries of American Firms at a price 
twenty five times the price at which the said drug could be imported by the U. K.. 
Ministry of Health from Italy and Holland which do not grant patents to pharmace- 
uticals. If this be so in U. K., I would lea.ve 'it to you to judge \^^hat may be happening 
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or what may be done by firms concerned in the matter of their pharma- 
ceutical products sold in India . If such countries as Argentina, Austria, Brazil, West 
Germany, Holland, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Mexico and Venezuela do not permit patents 
in Pharmaceutical products and can get on well, why can not India, the more so 
because, not only in view of the inordinately exorbitent price of such patented pro- 
ducts even though they may be manufactured by foreign firms in India but also 
because of the way in which the patent laws have prevented Indian talent from really 
developing pharmaceutical industry to the extent it would have otherwise done. 
With the earnest hope that the nobility of the medical profession will find out a 
suitable solution of what is otherwise a tragic problem for persons of slender means, 
I have great pleasure in inaugurating the 43 rd All India Medical Conference. 
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EMAUGUBAL ADDRESS OF THE SCIENTIFIC SESSION OF 43RD ALL 
INDIA MEDICAL CONFERENCE (28-12-67) 

by 

Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, m.d. (London), m.r.c.p. (London). 

Friends, 

Permit me to thank you Mr. Chairman, for your very kind invitation to me to 
inaugurate the Scientific Session of the 43rd All India Medical Conference. 

In a medical conference, the Scientific Session forms an important and a vital part 
for all those who participate in it. The medical scientist who presents a paper, is 
obliged to read a great deal of medical literature, pertaining to the subject matter 
of his paper. This furthers his insight into the depth and magnitude of the particular 
problem. Those in the audience gain by getting to know the newer developments 
in the various fields of medical science, and to refresh their knowledge. And finally 
the remarks and the discussions offered by the various active participants help to 
stimulate the intellect and to provoke new thoughts for all concerned. 

During the last sixty years of my medical career, I have observed a changing 
picture of Scientific Medicine in India, particularly in the fields of clinical Medicine, 
Medical Education and Medical Research. 

To-day, I wish to offer a few passing remarks towards the march of Scientific 
Clinical Medicine in India, during the last sixty years; and to make a plea for con- 
tinuation of proper emphasis on the art and science of clinical methods, both during 
medical education and in medical practice. The existing economical and other 
circumstances in a devloping country like ours, and the likely state of affairs in 
the near future, make it imperative for all of us, to give special attention to scientific 
clinical medicine. 

During the early two or three decades of the present century, due emphasis 
was given and rightly so, on clinical methods in diagnosis. In doing so, a detailed 
history of the present complaints, the post illness, personal history and family history 
was carefully taken and recorded. This was followed by a thorough physical examina- 
tion of the general state and of the various systems based on careful observations 
done systematically by inspection, palpation, percussion and auscultation. Having 
thus collected the main points in the history narrated by the patient and the physical 
findings detected by the medical scientist, a clinical diagnosis was arrived at by 
logical and intelligent assessment of the facts and possible differential diagnosis was 
duly considered. 

During those early days, a fair number of . bacteriological and microscope tech- 
niques were available for making or confirming the diagnosis of bacteiral, protozoaL 
helninthic and spirochaetal diaseases. The biochemical reports mainly consisted of 
examinations of urine, stools, blood, chemistry, blood serology and the cerebro- 
spinal fluid examinations. The radiological diagnosis was mainly useful in disttases 
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of lungs, gastro-intestinal tracts and bones. The follow up of the clinical progress 
was considered essential. Autopsies, when possible were a great source of testing 
in clinical diagnosis. 

Thus during the early decades greater emphasis was laid on the art and science 
of clinical diagnosis than on the then available bacteriological, biochemical and 
radiological investigations. These were considred as supplementary, though help- 
ful. The art and science of the clinical methods was a pre-requisite of a good and 
successful doctor in any clinical branch of medicine. 

Friends, what is the position at present ? The availability of a large number 
of bacteriological, biochemical, instrumental and radiological meth ods has tended 
to change the attitude of younger medical personnel There is a steady but unfor- 
tunately progressive tendency to rely more and more on investigations -and less and 
less on clinical methods. However, it must be admitted that the present day methods 
of investigations, are not only spectacular but are reliable. One might make a 
passing reference to a few of them. 

In the field of bacteriology, it has become feasible not only to isolate the causative 
micro-organism, but to assess its, virulence and its sensitivity to various available 
chemotherapeutic and antibiotic drugs, thus helping the doctor to select the drug 
of choice for each individual malady of the patient. The advent of the electron 
microscope, with a capability of magnification iipto hundred-thousand times, com- 
pared to a light microscope which is capable of magnifying upto a thousand times, 
has opened up newer fields in the study of uitramicroscopic structures. Thus it is 
possible to isolate and study the structure of various viruses, leading to great ad- 
vances in virology. It has also been possible to study the altered histopathalogy of 
the diseased structures, which could not be detected by ordinary microscope. The 
histo-pathalogy of nephrotic syndrome is an example. 

The biochemistry has also advanced by leaps and bounds. To-day it is possible 
to study. The normal and the altered biochemical findings pointing towards the 
normal or deranged functions of most of the important organs of the body. Thus, 
biochemistry is helpful in diagnosis of the diseases affecting the alimentary tract 
inclusive of pancreas and liver, the kidneys, the heart, endocine glands and metabolic 
disorders. The biochemical tests give not oniy a clue to the altered functions but also 
the severity of affection. 

Amongst instrumental aids to diagnosis, special reference should be made of 
electrocardiogram (ECG); electro-encephalogram (E.E.G.) and endsocopic, instru- 
ments like oesophagoscophy, gastroscopy, signoidosiopy, cystoscopy, bromhos- 
copy, peritoneoscopy etc. The electrocardiogram (E. C. G.) has become an essential 
equipment for not only a heart specialist but also for all consulting physicians. 
Similarly during recent years electro-encephalogram (E.E.G.) is found helpful in'the 
diagnosis of idiopethic epilepsies and in locating the site of cerebral damage. The 
endoscopic instruments give direct view of the site of affection and enable you to 
get material from the diseased part for further examination. 
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The progress made by radiology has been also spectacular. Besides the routine 
radiology, the radiological outline of various structures by using contrast media, 
has been possible to-day, for diognosis in the fields of gastro-enterology, genito- 
urinary system, respiratory disorders, neurological affections, cardio-aortic diseases 
and the blood vessels. During recent years the radio-active isotopes are utilised to 
study the outline of various structures like thyroid, liver, kidneys etc. 

To-day, it is also possible to obtain material for biopsy, from quite a numbers 
of important organs like liver, stomach, jejunum rectum, kidneys and lungs. The 
histo-pathological studies of the biopsy mateiral gives a definite diagnosis. 

Besides the above mentioned progress in investigative medicine, the scientific 
world has entered the “Computer Era”. It opens up vast possibilities in the fields of 
diagnosis. 

How far the computer in going to replace human thinking is a point to be watched 
with interest. 

Thus, you will realise that clinical medicine is at cross-roads. How much of 
clinical methods and how much of investigative medicine, should one follow ? The 
scientifically and economically advanced countries can afford to utilise all the avail- 
able laboratory and instrumental aids, for the benefit of the patients. Amongst 
some of these rich nations, there is tendency to submit patients to a large battery 
of tests. Even before making the clinical examination, should we imitate such a 
practice ? Though the answer is in the negative, one is constrained to note that one 
sees such a tendency amongst some of our medical scientists, more so amongst the 
younger group, who have had training in these advanced countries. It will be agreed 
that the facilities for highly developed techniques of investigations are not available 
in our country, except at few centres. 

It is also, envisaged that the large number of our medical practitioners will be 
settling down in relatively small cities and towns if not in rural areas, where such 
means of investigations will not be available. If training of such doctors during 
their college career is concentrated on highly sophisticated instruments and tech- 
niques, they will be at loose end, while dealing with their relatively poor patients. 
Also, the cost of the investigations are very high in terms of money spent for import 
of the various instruments, equipment and chemical reagents. Therefore, it is obvious 
that we should not relax our emphasis on clinical methods, under the existing cir- 
cumstances at present. I would even go a step further and state that even in future 
after attaining self-reliance and sufficiency in the manufacture and production of all 
the necessary equipment and reagents, we in India should follow the path of scientific 
medicine by arriving at a clinical diagnosis, prior to submitting the patients to various 
tests. 

These are some of the ideas that occur to me for planning before the elite of 
our profession for their consideratio^j.; . With these words, it gives me great 
pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, to inaugurate the scientific session of the 43rd All 
India Medical Conference. ^ 


A WANTED CHILD* 

By 

Dr. C. L. Jhaveri, M.D., F.A.C.S., F.C.P.S., D.G.O. 

Hon. Gynaecologist Nanavati Hospital (Family Welfare Bureau) 

& Sheth G. R. Bhagat Hospital. 

In an atmosphere charged with chaos and confusion by the problems created 
with population explosion and measures at hand with crash programmes to curb 
the population growth, one wonders whetlier a problem like “ A Wanted Child ” 
ever exists. It has been a constant observation that with scriptures and science, 
marriage is associated with biological reproduction of the species , Seized with this 
problem, an International Scientific Organisation was born in the year 1951, known 
as The International Fertility Association. 

This Organisation aims at collecting scientific data to study the Physiology of 
reproduction in men and animals, and thus every triannial conference so far has 
been a venue for the people to assemble and exchange ideas with people who are 
striving hard to help sterile couples and gather knowledge from the Veternary world 
regarding various methods assessed to increase reproduction. 

It has been estimated that about 10 million couples in our country are sterile 
(want a child). In the city of Bombay about 100,000 couples are sterile and. who 
suffer an inferiority complex because they are childless. Childlessness results from 
various conditions such as developmental defect, diseases, economical reasons, social 
customs, religeous beliefs and psychological factors. This may afiect the male or the 
female partner or both and keep the couple physically, mentally and morally cont- 
tinuously at strains. This problem drags them for succour to charletons, quacks 
and holly places. Every ancient culture has assigned some deity who will help them 
for cure by prayers, offerings and sublimation even in Hindu scriptures. Ashvini 
Gods have been associated with helping the childless couples. 

Everything in life and love is a problem and the solution is a child. Propogation 
of species is a human birth-right and sterility, a biological deadlock and challenge 
to modern Scientists. 

Cure for sterility requires a constant and prolonged co-operation by the married 
couple with unflincting faith in the Physician and the Physician to solve this problem 
requires the co-operation of many disciplines of medicine. Today it is heartening 
to learn that a large number of hospitals in our metropolis have specialised depart- 
ments to help these unfortunate couples. Government of India is financing a special 
clinic known as “ Family Welfare Bureau” since 1954 and thousands of childless 
couples have taken advantage of this Institution and a large number of them have 
achieved parenthood. Family Welfare Bureau has to its credit a good amount of 
original scientific work assigned to help the sterility problems and have published 


1 .'|!^bstratct of the Talk given at the Club Bombay-West, on 15-5-1968. 
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a large number of articles in various scientific Journals at home and abroad. The 
Bureau has rekindled hopes to many frustated females and non-co-operative hus- 
bands. It attracts people from all parts of the State of Maharashtra to come for the 
cure of sterility. 

It has been confirmed that childlessness results from the faults in either part- 
ners or both. On an average, females are at fault in 30 % of cases, males in 30 % 
while in the remaining 40 % both may be at fault. The main objects of guiding a 
childless couple fall into the following 4 group?. 

I Various investigations which determine the cyclic presence of male and female 
seeds (Gametes). 

II Factors which affect the normal union of a male and female seeds i.e. factors 
which prevents or hampers normal deposition of male seeds for fertilisation. Fac- 
tors associated with the passage of these seeds in the female to meet the female seeds. 

III Factors which affect normal mating of seeds and development of a fertilised 
embryo and its implantation in the female womb. 

IV Factors which are detrimental to the development, growth and maturity to 
a full term' normal healthy foetus. 

The aims of these investigations followed by guidance conclude with birth of 
a normal healthy child. Though the scientists rejoice at the conquest of the outer 
space, we have lagged far behind in the solution of this problem and till today neither 
a child can be produced nor its sex determined by chromosomal division in the inner 
space i.e. in the female genital organs, at will of the Physician or Patient. 

Every childless couple who seeks the guidance of the medical man has to under 
go various investigations which determine the probable cause of childlessness and 
help the medical man to guide. A couple who has failed to connive and wants a 
desired child will require a constant study and guidance for a minimum period of 
18 months before they achieve their goal. 

The following study of history and investigations are a must for these couples. 
The couple is interviewed and data is collected regarding duration of childless 
marriage, economical status, habits like drinking, smoking or any other addiction 
or late hours of work, or lazy awakening, occupational hazzards-like chemical Indus- 
tries, Truck driving, wearing of tight loin cloths by male, use of contraceptives tc- 
fore or after marriage, sex habits including frequency and time in relation to ovi^ 
tion i.e. the time at which a female seed is coming out which is approximately 14th 
to the 16th day of the menstrual period. 

History of having suffered any of the following diseases by either partner - Mumps, 
Small-pox, Virus infection, prolonged high fever, Tuberculosis and any iseases 

like Syphilis and Gonorrhoea. A pihysit^l ejaminatibn is made of partner 

in order to look for evident signs of OertkiS diseases, deficiences an we opmen 
of secondary sex characteristics followed by a genital examination of both the part- 
Ofirs. ^ r;? 
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After this preliminary assessment the couple is asked to report after the next 
menstrual period on the 4th or 5th day. Then they are given the dates to report for 
special investigations. Among the essential tests, we do a test to determine the potency 
of the fallopian tubes (These are two bridges on either side of the womb which 
are in close association with the two seeds manufacturing organs — Ovaries.) 

This test is usually done between 10th to the 14th day of the menstrual period. 
If the passage is clear, the woman complains of pain in one of the shoulders and 
this can be confirmed with the help of x-ray screening. 

Second test involves detecting of infection in the female genital organs and 
the discharges are collected from the vagina, cervix and urethra. 

The male partner is asked to report for semen examination to assess his re- 
productive capacity. He is asked to remain separate from his wife for a period of 
5 to 7 days. A semen is brought to the laboratory within two hours after ejacula- 
tion and the same is examined microscopically. 

At the end of the menstrual period and before it starts the female partner is 
called for collecting the premenstrual blood. This is a simple, harmless procedure 
which yields very useful information when examined microscopically. It helps us 
in assessing the reproduction capacity of the female partner. 

Next month the patient is called to report between 12th to the 16th day after 
a normal sex life with two hours rest. Before coming for the test the couple is advised 
to remain separate for 4 to 5 days. 

If these investigations are normal, the couple is assured of its reproductive capa- 
city but if there is a fault, or tests are not satisfactory, further higher technical tests 
are carried out. 

It has been estimated that about 40% couples derive benefit from these routine 
tests, and 15 to 20% more benefit by various specialised investigations and treatment 
thereof. 

It has been possible to assign children to 60 % of these childless couples with 
the help of modern medical science. A devoted Physician and a specialised centre 
for this problem renders yeoman service to the childless couples. 

In conclusion we believe that every childless couple has a right to achieve parent- 
hood and it is the obligation of the Government to provide special centres and 
Physician’s debt to modern medicine and these unfortunate couples who desire “ A 
Wanted Child Science is helpless to assign A Wanted Sex child 


VASECTOMY 

An Analysis of 194 Cases at Family Welfare Planning Centre— Gujarat Research 

Society, Bombay -52. 

By 

Dr. S. D. KHANDWALA, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Family Planning Programme in India has at last got out of the doldrums 
and is gaining momentum day by day. It needs no justification now and is being 

accepted by most people. 

The role of Vasectomy in the Family Planning Programme is fully established. 
Vasectomy holds today a premier position in the control of population explosion. 

In our country. Vasectomy has been performed in such large numbers and with 
such resounding success that other countries have been encouraged to follow in our 
footsteps. 

Vasectomy, in India, may help to overcome the population crisis as Legalised 
Abortion did in Japan. 

I am herewith submitting an Analysis of 194 cases done at Family Welfare 
Planning Centre of Gujarat Research Society Khar, Bombay 52, from 1963 to 31st 
May 1968. 

Analysis : 


I Incidence: TABLE 1. 


YEAR 

No. of Vasectomies. 


1963 

18 


1964 

28 


1965 

22 


1966 

22 


1967 

78 


Upto 31.5 1968 

26 

iiiliii 

Total 

194 






The total number of vasectomy operations j^rformed was more or less steady 
for first 4 years. There was almost a four fold increase in the year 1 967 and this 
increa'e is more or less maintained ia'the:., cartent year aisQj' ' This ^was due to the 
introduction of spot Cash Paymedt crf''ladeBtiy^ft 0 tbe_;P^iOn|;s and;Prpj^<*t^'.p;irli 
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II Age : 


TABLE 11. 




Husband 


Wife 

Age Group 

No. 

% of Total 

No. 

% of Total 

21-25 

Nil 

' — „ ' 

19 

9.9% 

26-30 

12 

6.18% 

78 

40.2% 

31-35 

54 

27.75% 

60 

30.9% 

36-40 

63 

32.45% 

25 

12.7% 

41-45 

37 

18.72% 

9 

4.7% 

Over 45 

28 

14.90% 

3 

1.5% 


As can be seen from Table II, majority (60%) of husbands belonged to the 
age group of 31 to 40 years, and majority (71 %) of wives belonged to the age group 
of 26 to 35 years. 

This more or less confirms with the general reproductive patterns in our society. 
However, there was a small but substantial (15 %) group of husbands who were 
over the age of 45. 

Ill Religion: Table III. 


Religion 

Total No. 

% of Total 

Hindu 

177 

91.2% 

Moslem 

7 

3.6% 

Christian 

9 

4.7% 

Parsis 

1 

0.5% 

Total 

194 

100% 


Hindus form the biggest group (91.2%) of people undergoing vasectomy. 
This is partly explained by the fact that our centre is situated in a more less Hindu 
dominated locality. 

• ^ . However, the main reason for the -low 'percentage of Moslems & Cliristians is 

their apathy towards family Planning and false religious notions. 
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IV Income: Table IV. 


Income 

No. 

% of Total 

0 to 150/- 

61 

31.2% 

151/- to 300/- 

87 

44.8% 

301/- to 500/- 

22 

11.5% 

Over 500/- 

24 

12.5% 

Total 

194 

100% 


Majority (76 %) of people operated belong to the low income bracket of Rs. 0/- 
to 300/-. These are the people who need family planning most urgently. 

However, quite a substantial percentage (12.5%) of people operated belong to 
the high income bracket of Rs. 500/- and over. This indicates the popularity of the 
operation of vasectomy and is also due to the fact that our centre is situated in an 
area of higher middle class society. 


V Education : 


Table V. 


Literacy Status * 

Husband 

No. % of total 

No. 

Wife 

% of Total 

Nil 

31 

15.9% 

70 

36.1% 

Primary 

59 

30.4% 

65 

33.5% 

Secondary 

76 

39.1% 

■ 47 

24.2% 

University 

28 

14,6% 

12 

6.2% 

Total 

194 

100% 

, 194 

100% 


Majority of husbands (about 70%) undergoing vasectomy had Primary or 
Secondary education, while majority of their wives (70%) had No or Primary Educa-. 
tion only. This confirms with the Socio-economic patterns of our existing society. 
Also these groups are going to benefit most from, vasectomy operation. 

A small but significant group of husbands <14i.6%) had University education; 
This reflects on the acceptability of;tjtMS/£^pe^^n,,by; 

V;. , wfeN T'"'- 


group. 
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VI Total Niinsber of Liviog Childreii : .Table VI. 


Total No. of 

Living Children 

No. 

% of Total 

2 

15 

7.7% 

3 

58 

29.9% 

4 

56 

28.8% 

5 

34 

17.6% 

6 or more 

31 

16.0% 

TOTAL 

194 

100% 


Majority of people (about 60%) had 3 or 4 living children, at the time of Vasec- 


tomy operation. 

Only about 38% of people belonged to the ideal family of 2 or 3 children, which 
the Small Family Norm committee is aiming at. The rest of them, i.e. about 62% 
had 4 or more living children and from a demographic point of view they have al- 
ready done the damage to the society, but at least prevented from causing further 
damage. 

Vil Total Number of Living Male Children : Table VII. 

* Total No. of 

Living Male 

Children. 

No. 

% of Total, 

0 

3 

1.5% 

- 1 

39 

20.1% 

2 

78 

40.2% 

3 or more. 

74 

38.2% 

TOTAL 

194 

100% 


This is the most important factor which decides the couple to undergo a per- 
manent sterilisation procedure. 

As can be seen from Table VII, majority of patients (78%) had 2 or more male 
children. Only 20 % of patients had 1 male issue. Most people thus tend to be on 
the safe side as far as the male issues are concerned. 

, Only a very very small group (1 .5 %) underwent vasectomy even though they 
had no living male issue. These are the ones* who had too many daughters or an 
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occasional person who wanted to limit his family to two irrespective of the sex of 
the child. 

Correlation between the No. of Children and Socio-Economic Status : 

On a general correlation between the no. of living children and the socio-economic 
status, it can be deducted that higher the Socio-economic status, smaller the family 
and vice versa. 

Thus improving the Socio-economic status of people in general would itself 
lead to the ideal of Small Family Norm. However, the dire urgency of Population 
control cannot wait for the general improvement of socio-economic status and 
demands short cut and direct measures. 


Technique of Vasectomy : Midline Technique: 

All these operations were performed by the Midline Technique and not by the 
Classical Bilateral Technique. 

In this Midline Technique, a Single midline vertical incision 1/3" long is made 
on the anterior wall of the upper part of scrotum. A tunnel is made to the left cord 
by blunt dissection. A special vasectomy Babcock’s forceps is introduced into the 
passage created and near the left cord. Now, the left vas is separated and fixed by 
the left hand and then caught by Babcocks’ forceps. A loop of left vas is brought 
out. The sheath incised and vas alone separated. The vas is crushed and tied with 
No. 70 Barbour linnen and a 1 " segment of vas excised. Similar procedure done on 
the right side through the same vertical incision by going through the septum. The 
single incision is closed by a single stitch, which is removed after 48 hours. 

Complications : * 

I. Immediate : 

a. Infection : 2.1% 

Mild to moderate funiculitis occured in 4 cases. All these vrere treated with 
higher antibiotics and corticosteroids. 

b. Allergic dermatitis of scrotum : 1 %. 

2 cases developed moderate allergic dermatitis (to Savlon) of Scrotum. These 
were treated with AntihistaminicS'and/or Corticosteroids. ' ‘ i 


Nil. 


i’,’ 




/ rfl; %’il ' ' '' 


€* HemataiBa 
IL KeiEOte : 

a. Libido : A 1 year follow up by ' home visits and clinic visits wa? possible only 
in 1966, when a new Male field worker was appointed. Subsequently this was hot 
possible as this post of Male field work«f •, was abolish^.: 

A follow-up was 
Table VIII. 
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Table VIII 


Libido 

Husband 

No. % of Total 

Wife ■ - ^ 

No. % of Total 

Same 

45 

77.6% 

49 

84.4% 

Diminished 

6 

10.4% 

3 

5.2% 

Increased 

7 

12.0% : 

6 

10.4% 


58 

, ' 100%^^^ 

' : 58 : : 



Vast Majority of husbands (77.6%) and wives (84.4%) had the same libido 
as before. 


However^ about 10% of husbands and 5% of wives complained of diminished 
libidlo. This group of patients may cause a fair amount of anxiety. Nevertheless, 
most of these people could be easily treated and their libido brought back to normal 
by explanation, multivitamins and if necessary aphrodisiocs. 

What was very encouraging was to note that 12% of husbands and 10% of wives 
had definite increased libido. This is due to the feeling of well being resulting from 
the removal of anxiety of an unwanted pregnancy. 

b. Testicular tenderness 5% 

About 5% of people who had undergone vasectomy, complained of testicular 
tenderness. 

This is probably due to Tension developing in the Testes, as a result of Imbalance 
between the Rate of Spermatogenesis and Rate of Phagocytosis of sperms (which 
takes place in the head of epididymis). 

Most cases can readily be treated by advising hot fomentations and tight under- 
wear- In some cases, it may be necessary to give Testosteron injections in high doses 
to suppress spermatogenesis and thus reduce Tension in Testes. 

Results : Postoperative Semen Report : 

A postoperative ( 3 months after the operation ) Semen Check up was done in 
only 61 out of 168 cases (upto 31-12-1967), i.e. in 36% only. 

Out of these 61 cases, 60 showed No sperms and 1 showed Motile sperms, (failure) 
Failure Rate : 1 out of 61 — 1.64% 

Presuming that others who have not come for Semen check up are all O.K. 
and their Semen would show No Sperms, Corrected failure Rate, would be 1 out 
of 168, Le. 0.6%. 

Failure Rate Actaal 1*64%. ' • Corrected . , 0.6% 

, ''Tliisl case of failure was subjected to a''Revasectoitty operation. After Revasec- 
4oiidy, 0pera(ion, the Semen report was No, Sperm-seen. ' * ''' 
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CoEcIusion : — 

This analysis of cases has stimulated the following points of thought. 

1. Monetary incentives to patients and promoters and their ready spot pay- 
ment has definitely motivated more people to undergo vasectomy. 

2. Moslems and Christains require more intensive motivation, if necessary 
from their religious leaders, so as to break their apathy and see that they come for 
Family Planning in larger numbers. At other municipal 'centres, this change in the 
trend of thought of Moslems & Christains is being reflected in greater number of 
vasectomies being performed in Moslems & Christains. 

3. Lower Socio-economic Strata, which needs Family Planning most appear 
to be getting more motivated and are presenting themselves for vasectomy in larger 
numbers. This trend is more especially seen in the last year or so. 

4. People have to be made more conscious of Ideal of Small Family (Two or 
three children). Only 32% in our series belonged to this group. Government has 
unleashed massive audiovisual campaign towards a Small Family Norm. This is 
bound to bring in good results in the near future. 

5. Complication and Failure Rate after vasectomy is quite low, and can be 
easily treated or corrected. 


I would like to thank my colleagues in the Family Welfare Planning Centre 
and the management of the Institution for all the help that they have willingly given. 




Enuresis Nocturna— An Analysis of 63 Cases 

By 

Dr. ALAN DESOUZA, d.g.o., d.p.m.* 

Dr. HASMUKH C. PAREKH, M.B.B.S., D.P.Mf 
Dr. DINSHAW R. DOONGAJI, M.D., D.P.M.§ 

The problem of nocturnal enuresis taxes the psychiatrist, the paediatrician 
and the general practitioner alike, and this condition is said to exist when a child 
after the age of 3 years frequently wets the bed. A survey of current medical literature 
pertaining to the specialities of paediatrics and psychiatry did not reveal any report 
published on the subject from our country. The purpose of this paper is to present 
data collected from an analysis of 63 cases and to disucss the findings with reference 
to those reported elsewhere. 

Material & Methods. 

Enuresis was found to be present in 90 cases out of a total of 670 cases referred 
to the Gujarat Research Society's Child Guidance Clinic, Bombay, during the period 
January 1957 to May 1966. 27 cases were excluded from this analysis due to in- 
sufficient data. The remaining 63 cases were analysed from the point of view of 
aetiological factors, clinical features, and response to treatment. 


Results. 

Enuresis was primary in 51 instances. In 12 cases, enuresis was of the acquired 
variety. 

Associated Problems. 

Only 6 cases were referred to the clinic for enuresis alone, while in 57 cases other 
behaviour problems were also apparent. In 4 cases, associated diurnal enuresis was 
present, Encppresis was not reported in any instance. 

Age and Sex Distribution. 

The sex distribution Was 36 males and 27 females. 14 children were below 
5 years of age, 31 children were between the ages of 6 to 10 years while 8 children 
were above 1 1 years of age. The oldest child treated was 1 5 years old. 

*Research Fellow (Psychiatrist), K. E. M. Hospital, Bombay- 12. 

*Honorary Assistant Professor in Psychological Medicine, Seth G. S. Medical Colloge, Bombay 12. 
Honorary 

Honorary Society, Kkm, Bombay. 

*Hoiy)r!ary ^ Mbdf 'Ifembay 12. 

Honorary Psychiatrist, Gujarat Reseaach Society’s Child Guidance Clinic, Khar, Bombay. 
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I.'"" : : .V , ■ " ■ ■ I 

p' Birth History, Milestones, Sub-normality.. | 

A history of prolonged labour and/or difficult labour was present in 8 cases : 

who were also detected to have delayed milestones. On clinical and psychological i! 

examination, they were diagnosed as mentally subnormal. ;; 

' General Health, Physical Defects, Infections, Infestations. i 

, 36 cases were in good general health. In 27 cases the general health was poor. 

Urinary infection was detected in 3 cases, while oxyuriasis was present in two cases. j 

In 3 cases there was an associated physical delect i.e. phimosis. ^ 

Fluid Intake, Frequency of micturition. j 

3 cases showed a tendency to increased fluid intake. Frequency of micturition I 

was not detected in any instance. j 

Family History of Mental Illness. I 

There was evidence of neurosis or psychosis in one of the parents in 8 instances. 

Family History of Enuresis. 

Enuresis was reported in some other members of the family in 6 cases. In 2 
instances enuresis had been present in ail the members of the family till the age 
of 7 or 8 years. 


Hyper Somiiia. 

Associated Hyper somnia was detected in the case of five children. 


Fear of Darkness. 


The child expressed a fear of darkness in 18 instances. These children were too 
frightened to get up in the night and make the trip to the lavatory to evacuate the 
bladder, or perhaps passed urine in bed due to some actual fright. 


Social Status and Family Structure. 


36 cases belonged to middle class families. 10 cases were from the upper class 
families, while 17 cases belonged to lower class families. 40 cases belonged to single 
families, 23 cases came from joint families. 




Faulty Attitude and Training. 


Faulty parentall attituide was tte "’probable <^use In, 27 cases; Tn 12' lliet© 
was evidence to suggest interference byierandparents which had created many 
frvnnd to hft the causative 


problems centred' ^ around' the chiMi^Ftal^''l‘l^inlhg waS' found ■to'' be " 
factor in two cases. 


IBB 
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leseciirlty, Jealousy, Hostility ani Eiwironmental Stress*- 

Hostility and jealousy were important factors in the causation of this syndrome. 
In 21 cases, there was evidence of sibling rivalry and enuresis as an aggressive out- 
let was detected in 25 cases. In 5 cases the symptom was thought to be the result 
of insecurity while stress in the environment was the causative factor in 16 families. 

Improvement 

Complete cure was obtained in 5 cases, improvement was noted in 29 cases 
while no significant change was seen in 29 cases. 

Discussion 

The medical literature is blessed with a bewildering multiplicity of theories 
and speculations about the cause of enuresis; it contains also no dearth of suggested 
remedies, all of which may work occasionally if the physician has sufficient con- 
fidence in the treatment method but none of which works consistently (Shirley- 
1963). 

This statement is consistently exemplified by the different w'ays in which enuresis 
has been classified and by the different methods by which it has been treated. Thus, 
it was customary to classify enuresis according to the aetiology as enuresis due to 
psychological factors and enuresis due to organic factors. Enuresis has been classified 
by Hallgren (1956) as Primary when the child has never achieved bladder control, 
and Secondary or Acquired when the child after having once obtained bladder con- 
trol has again lost it. Finally Silberstein and Blackman (1965) have suggested four 
different categories of enuretics, viz., (a) persistent, (b) regressed, (c) ego-disturbed, 
(d) organic. 

It is suggested that enuretics make up a quarter of the case load of any Child 
Guidance Clinic. Kanner (1960) reports an incidence of 26%, and this figure is 
supported by other workers. The actual figure is probably much higher than what 
appears from the data reported, as parents are often reluctant to disclose the child’s 
bed-wetting because it is a sign of unsuccessful training, and therefore partly their 
own fault. Our observations record that approximately 13% of the total number 
of cases referred to the clinic consisted of enuretics. This problem was one of the 
commonest, being second only to scholastic backwardness. The disorder was found 
more frequently amongst boys than amongst girls. (36 boys, 27 girls). This obser- 
vation is in tune with Kanner’s data (I960) where he reports the incidence as 62% 
amongst boys and 38 % amongst girls, and also with observations reported by others. 
This greater frequency amongst boys as compared to girls may also perhaps be more 
apparent than real, since these figures may be distorted due to a general attitude 
of reticence or secretiveness particularly in our country and in our cultural setting. 
It is also worth noting that in only 6 out of 63 cases was enuresis present in pure 
culture* Associated problems like temper tantrums, jealousy, feeling of insecurity 
and other neurotic traits were the invariable accompaniments. 
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^ Kanner (1960), Bakwin & Bakwin (1960) report a high incidence of enuretics 

among metnal defectives. Bakwin enlarges the point further by stating that enuresis j 

is the rule in lower grade defective children, while there is no relation between enuresis I 

and moderate degrees of mental deficiency. Addis and Ackerson (1949) found no ) 

difference in the intelligence quotient between enuretic and non-enuretic children, i 

^ and in our series, only 8 enuretics were mentally subnormal. Thus although enuresis ) 

is perhaps a common symptom in the more severely retarted children who are in- i 

capable of learning bladder control, mental retardation is by no means a common v 

causative factor in the pathogenesis of enuresis. Neither can organic factors like { 

I spinabifida, local irritation due to infections, physical defects or alterations in fluid 

intake or in the specific gravity and acidity of urine be held responsible. We found ) 

only 3 cases of phimosis with urinary infection, and threadworm infestation was | 

f detected in two instances. J 

I ' I 

Halgren (1956) also found enuresis more common in the lower socio-economic ^ 

; group which was associated with adverse environmental conditions. On analysing | 

I the family structure of the cases under study, this finding was not confirmed as 17 

; cases belonged to the lower socio-economic group in our series as compared to 46 

cases which belonged to the middle or high socio-economic group. Further analysis 
also showed that 40 cases belonged to single families while only 23 cases belonged 
to joint families. From the records of the Child Guidance Clinic during the last 
8 years, we found that the incidence of behaviour problems in children was greater 
among those who came from' joint families as compared to those who came from 
single families (Table 1). This observation is under further study and our findings 
will be published in another communication. 

One characteristic of a physiological nature which is frequently found to be 
typical of enuretics is hypersomnia. Braithwaite (1950) concluded that chronic 
tension of the detrusor associated with deep sleep is a fundamental condition in 
enuresis. Storm — Olsen (1950) came to the same conclusion from a study of 28 
patients. Ditman and Blinn (1955) made electroencephalographic recordings of 
the sleep levels in enuretics. They found that enuresis occurred at all stages from 
deep sleep to wakefulness, though the former was more typical of young children. 

Some subjects, unresponsive to arousal stimuli, at times when the E. E. G. recordings 
were typical of the waking state, were physiologically awake at the time of urina- 
tion, though unaware of the act. In our analysis only five children were found to 
be hypersomnic. Besides, sound sleepers and light sleepers are reprorted aso among 
non-enuretic children and adults. 

Adherents to the psychiatric view point believe that enuresis is the symptom 
of a maladjusted personality and not a disease entity, and that a combination and 
interaction of social and psychological factors is responsible for its caiisation. In 
16 cases in our series insecurity related to parental deprivation and marital instability 
was present as described Miller et al.(I960)» : The child was often able to ei^piSb; 
more control over or express resentment ;lB?S(^S'lhis parents by enurfctic behavipi^; 

In 21 cases the hostility was directed towards a sibling, 'While in 25 children :bed- 
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wetting was a part of general stubborn and aggresive behaviour. Many attempts 
have been made to study the enuretic personality. Michaels (1955) reported a close 
association between enuresis and delinquency both being manifestations of a funda- 
mental psychopathic personality. They found a frequent combination of enuresis 
with thumb sucking, nail biting and temper tantrums. In 8 of our cases this type of 
personality pattern was present. 

In some instances enuresis is merely one expression of a severely distorted and 
damaged ego. One view of a psychoanalytical persuasion advanced by Fenichel 
(1960 is that bedwetting functions as a substitute for sexual gratification. This is 
difficult to evaluate apart from psychoanalytical methods, and except perhaps in 
a single case, no evidence to this effect was available from our series. 

Finally, enuresis is considered to be an undesirable habit which is the result of 
improper training or a result of faulty attitudes on the part of parents and grand- 
parents. In the majority of the cases in our series the most important causative 
factors were found to be interfering grandparents and faulty parental attitudes. 
Peculiar notions and false beliefs like ‘" weak kidneys ’’ were prevalent. Indifference, 
carelessness, lack of opportunity for adequate bowel and bladder training, crowded 
sleeping arrangements, faulty attitudes like reprimand and rejection, drawing un- 
favourable comparisons — all these were found to be present. 

Kanner (1960) has reviewed modes of therapy i-ecommended in the literature 
since 1930. These methods consist of (1) Methods which are chiefly mechanical 
and surgical — tying of the prepuce at bed time closure of the orifice with collodium 
during the night, use of a penis clamp, elevation of the foot of the bed, catherization, 
bladder irritation, parraffin injection into the bladder, distension of the bladder 
by hydrotastic pressure, lumbar puncture, intramuscular and epidural injection of 
large amount of physiological salt solution, urethral dilation, electro-coagulation 
of the vesical neck, pre-sacral neurectomy in persistent cases, tonsilectomy, adenoidec- 
tomy, circumcision, electric-current, roentgen radiation, ultraviolet radiation, en- 
dovesical diathermy, hot baths, cold baths, massage. 

(2) Drugs — ^urotropine, calcium salt's, calcium plus iodine, rliusaromatica, 
bromides, phenobarbital, phenacetine, anti-pyrine, amidopyrine, quinine, camphor, 
atropine, strychnine, scopolamine, papaverine, trancentine, ergotin, ephedrine 
sulphate, benzedrine sulphate and protein therapy have all been tried as a remedy 
for enuresis. Even endocrine preparations like thyroid, testosterone and pituitory 
are mentioned in the literature. 

(3) Diet — Concentrated, with restrictions of fluids, bland with avoidance of 
seasoned food, high water content early in the day and low water content with ample 
salt late in the day (the Kransogonski method). All the above methods put an em- 
phasis oh the wetting rather than on the wetter. 

Some indication of this diversity i$\provided by Geppert (1958) who gives the 
following percentages on the previous treatment received by 42 enuretic children, 

iAetred>4o‘Mm,fdr tttatmcnl' - ■ ' ■ ... 'y 
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Psychiatric treatment 

Punishment 

Drugs 

Rewards 

Arousing at intervals 
Restriction of liquids 


8 % 

24% 

30% 

54% 

60% 

80%, 


Owing to the multiplicity of the methods of prescription and inadequacies of 
many of the reports, it is impossible to attempt an assessment of their relative efficacy, 
but the fact remains that enuresis presents an extremely difficult problem as evidenced 
from the data reported by Bloomfield and Douglas (1956). They assessed the further 
progress of children who had regularly wet the bed at the age of 6 years and related 
this to broad categories of treatment. They found that only 35% of the entire group 
recovered between the ages of 6 and 7 years. Our own results also show that im- 
provement and failure are about equally distributed. This can be explained by the 
fact that one cannot readily distinguish emotional disturbances which are aetiolo- 
gically related to the symptom of parents and others and of the child himself. Thus 
it is difficult to establish whether enuresis is a consequence, a cause, or independent 
of emotional difficulty. 


Another important reason for the discouraging improvement rate was the 
difficulty some parents had in changing their preconceived notions and steadfast 
• attitudes, perhaps because of their inner needs and unconscious resistances. Lastly, 
in many instances, no change in the environment was possible because of the abject 
poverty and low economic condition of the patient and his family. 


Year 


TABLE No. 1. 
Joint Families 


Single Families. 


1957 

** 


1958 

26 

72 

1959 

31 

39 

1960 

22 

35 

1961 

25 

. 32 

1962 

2i. 

33 

1963 

22 

50 

1964 

26 

40 

1965 

26 

60 

1966 


** 

Summary 




Li 


I ;ii 




tion, 



the causation of enurkis is heterogenous and ittuitifactorial, in most of our cases it 
was the symptom of a maladjusted^ person^hy ^. End results following tho dut- 
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come of therapeutic measures showed that improvement and failure were about 
equally distributed. 
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WHEN CONTRACEPTIVES FAIL 
By 

Dr. Ramanlal Patd, m.i.p.s. 

Hon. Psychoanalysts: Clinical Psychologist toJ. J. Group of Hospitals, Bombay, 

and Hon. Consultant, Govt, of of India F. P. Training and Re, •search Centre, 

Bombay. 

In this paper I propose to deal with the problems that arise when a child is 
born because of the failure of birth preventing methods. 

The unwanted, accidental child, not only disturbs planned parenthood, but its 
birth and its presence become the centre of various problems in the family as well 
as in society. 

The unwanted, accidental child is a new problem which is the outcome of the 
family planning movement and that is why we must become aware of it. 

The family planning movement seeks to solve the problem of population growth 
and when a solution itself brings another problem whose effect is to disturb the mental 
health of the nation, it becomes necessary to investigate it thoroughly. 

To explain the above statement, the following case histories, will, I think, be 
of great help. 

(1) A young couple approached the doctor for help in terminating the pregnancy 
which had come about by reasons unknown to them. The only explanation they 
could give was that the contraceptives betrayed them. 

The doctor persuaded them to continue pregnancy on the grounds of health, 
but later on both of them regretted having followed his advice. 

The wife went to her parents’ house for confinement. She was in good health 
and well until the delivery, when a Caesarian section was done. A son was born. 

The husband was informed about it by trunk telephone, but he did not show 
much interest or concern on hearing the news. 

Later, the baby developed chronic diarrhoea and refused breast milk * com- 
pletely. The child cried most of the day, slept little and showed signs of abdominal 
discomfort. This continued for some time. During this period, the father never 
showed any interest nor did he reply to the letters from his wife, , , , . . / 
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The father himself came to realize later that he could not tolerate the presence 
of the child, that is why he used to become irritable, though normally he was of an 
equable frame of mind. 

The child started getting fever with diarrhoea periodically and his father ob- 
served that this happened whenever he punished the crying child. 

This accidental child has made both the father and mother rejective,. That is 
why the child refused to take mother's milk and got diarrhoea when punished. These 
children when they grow up become what is popularly known now as “ angry boys 
and girls” or ‘‘ beatniks”. 

The accidental child is naturally not wanted and that is why it brings out those 
psychological attitudes in parents which create conflicts within the family. There is 
complete absence of spontaneous acceptance. 

The interpersonal relationship between the parents, and between each parent 
and the child, which fonns the basis for the future healthy development of the child, 
gets marred because of the accident and it has an adverse effect on the developing 
child. 

A CASE STUDY : 

On hearing the news about his wife's conception from her, a man got very dis- 
turbed and was overcome by anxiety. He told his wife to take steps to have the 
foetus removed. She took some drugs, but this had no effect. The gynaecologist 
refused to abort. She was helpless. She suffered from a terrible state of uneasiness 
as the husband was non-cooperative. It was the day when the wife had asked for 
the coitus and as the method failed, the husband felt that the wife was responsible 
for the accidental child. 

At last the boy was born. The mother, who had tried her best not to have the 
baby, now become over-protective towards it as a result of a feeling of guilt; the 
father remained indifferent throughout and disliked the presence of the child. When- 
ever the child cried, he would shout both at the child and the mother. This created 
an unbearable situation in the house. 

The behaviour of the parents ultimately brought in a doubt in the mind of the 
child when he grew up, as to whether they were his real parents. He started to live 
in a fantasy world and felt lost in the hostile environment. He then started behaving 
a way which would annoy his parents more and began to receive more and more 
punishment. This caused a vicious circle. The parents would punish him and he 
would behave in a way as if he wanted to be punished. 

In another case, because of the failure of contraceptives, the husband became 
’ suspicious. As he had no proof, he watched the behaviour of his wife and one day 
he found'lier giving a sbaiie to a ieighbout, he flared up.' This' threw' his mM 
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into great confusion and he could not get out of the grip of suspicion till he received 
psychoanalytic psychotherapeutic treatment. 

Contraception being a mechanical method, if properly and carefully chosen and 
used, cannot fail on its own, but fails only when the persons involved are careless, 
angry with each other or do not accept mentally this mechanical way of preventing 
child birth without feeling guilty. 

From my studies of various cases, I have come to the conclusion that in the 
majority of cases, the failure is due to carelessness brought about by emotional 
disturbances. 

Whenever a person is emotionally disturbed he goes into a temporary state of 
illusion and all his sense of reality is pushed away. This particularly happens in a 
person who wishes to punish the other partner when in a state of agitation, for- 
getting that in punishing the other, he punishes himself. 

Many children are born because the husband wants to punish the wife, and the 
wife is made to undergo all the troubles of bearing a baby as a punishment. 

The wish to punish is one of the reasons why we have so-called “ accidental 
children ”. 

We want to live in a world where interpersonal relationships are happy. But 
if we have accidental children, they are bound to feel that they are rejected. Their 
attitudes would be to create confusion and their behaviour would be aggressive. 
Even with less population, if vve have more people like these, we cannot be free from 
the fear of war. 

Another cause of carelessness is the presence of a severe sense of guilt, which 
brings undue anxiety. It is this anxiety which makes them feel that they do not get 
sufficient satisfaction while using contraceptives. Not knowing this, they generally 
put the blame on the methods and condemn them. Nearly 30% of the people have 
a severe sense of guilt and the homes of these 30 % are the breeding places of accidental 
children. These homes have at least one or two accidental babies. 

The accidental children become the people who are unconsciously hostile to- 
wards their parents. They know that it is this hostility that prevents them from having 
satisfactory human relationships. In their turn, when they come to use contraceptives, 
the unconscious feeling of hostility, which they have towards their parents is aroused, 
and then the use of contraceptives by them as husband or wife results in projecting 
this old feeling of hostility to each other and thus their relationship becomes strained. 
Wherever there is unconscious hostility, it brings a sense of guilt arid when contracep- 
tives become symbolised as hostility, their use brings a sense of guilt and anxiety. 

It is found in a number of cases that the failwre _ of the ' 

always followsd'lJie disturbanoe betytccri the twp,p^^ners. v > 
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Questions were put to married Medical Practitioners, Social Workers and Health 
Visitors, who came for training in family planning. A good number (nearly 100 out 
of 800) confessed that to each one, one or two children were born because the com 
traceptives had failed. This is why, though so many married couples use contacep- 
lives, yet the population has not decreased. 

So far we have seen that the failure of contraceptives is due to carelessness, 
brought about (1) by severe tension between the partners and (2) by a personal sense 
of guilt. 

Everyone should accept the fact that people must be educated to avoid coitus 
whenever they are in a state of tension, and also that the sense of guilt which is a 
disturbing factor preventing the proper use of contraceptives has to be removed. 
The question is how to remove it. 

A sense of guilt being an unconscious phenomenon leads to the loss of contact 
with the demands of reality, that is social economic demands. Yet, it can be reduced 
to its minimum by making people aware of its presence and showing how devastating 
its effects are. 

To strengthen the forces of reality, the approach has to be an indirect one. Telling 
people that India is over-populated and there is scarcity of food will not have the 
desired effect. Frightening statistics also are of no avail. Such propaganda is taken 
as interference and arouses hostility. It is this hostility which strengthens the un- 
conscious forces and the result is that there are accidental children. That is why, 
even those who are working in the field of family planning, have accidental children. 
It is the personal fulfilment that appeals to a person most. It is when a person realises 
that he or she is to be benefited that there arises spontaneous strength which to 
some extent neutralises the effect of the unconscious forces. 

It is interesting to note that the population has not decreased because of the 
personal liking for a boy or a girl child. So many workers in the field of family 
planning have told me, ‘‘ Oh, I wanted a boy.’’ To one such person I said, You 
have four daughters already, many more children than you can afford.” It is good 
to have a boy,” he replied, ‘‘ he would look after us when we are old.” 1 said : What 
is the guarantee ? In many cases daughters look after their old parents better than 
sons and daughter-in-laws ! ” To this he had no answer, but he was not convinced. 
He said in the end, ‘‘ but I will take one more risk.” 

Another lady said: “ 1 want to have a daughter.” ‘‘ Why, you have three sons,” 

I told her. “But my husband likes to have a daughter,” she said, “You could refuse 
to ob%e him,” 1 said. “How can I ? I must make him happy.” But what is the 
guarantee that you will give birth to a daughter?” I again asked. “We have to take 
a risk,” she said. “Suppose you get a son again, what would you do? ” She laughed 
and answered: “I shall take another chance.” 

Unless we bring about a revolution th our ways of thinking the progress of 
the family planning movement will be very slow. The success of this movement 
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does not depend upon how many use contraceptives or how many get sterilised, 
but it depends upon the change, that comes in their traditional thinking and per- 
sonal likes and dislikes. 

EFFECTS : 

When a child is born, its reception is conditioned by the fulfilment it brings, 
but if the conception brings a shock, then the parent frequently becomes either 
rejective or over-protective. In any case, when a child is born out of repentance 
and anxiety, then all three — the parents and the child — suffer and they feel the ill 
effects of the absence of spontaneous acceptance. 

EFFECTS ON CHILD : 

The inter-personal relationship between the parents and the child, which forms 
the basis of future healthy development is marred from the beginning and this has 
adverse effect on the character formation of the child. Such a child is bound to develop 
traits which are not acceptable to society. 


EFFECTS ON PARENTS : 

The failure of contraceptives has not only an adverse effect on the accidental 
child, but also has an unhealthy effect on the husband-wife relationship. The moment 
the wife comes to know about the conception, she gets a shock and is afraid to reveal 
the fact that she has conceived to her husband. When he is told, he also gets a shock. 

In the second stage, both of them blame each other and develop anxiety states. 

In the third stage, they turn cold towards each other. They lose interest in their 
physical relationship. The warmth associated with sex goes away and this increases 
the distance between the two. 

A lady told me, “We do not have any physical intimacy.” I asked “Why?”. 
She said, “I have lost interest in it.” “How could that happen? ” I asked, and she 
answered, “I became pregnant when I did not want to have a child and 1 had to 
undergo the whole process of pregnancy against my wish. It was not the fault of 
the child, so I accepted the child, but from that day onwards the presence of sexual 
warmth is not felt. It is as if the sexual impulse has come to an end. I don’t get 
sexually aroused.” 

If this could be the result of the unwished conception, because of the failure 
of the contraceptive, then what tragedy it brings to human lives, s. • 

It is important to have less children, but at the same time, it is much more im- 
portant hot to let such ptoblems creep in which bring Wsery to> the papers. 

The workers 'have to be aware ofthiS.*’ ' .v.m ^ ^ .r!,;,' 




THE PERFECT AND CHEAPEST FOOD 

by Shri C. K, Dave 

Nutritional Ignorance.* 

Food shortage and malnutrition are the twin crucial problems which India has 
to grapple with to-day. Even the well-to do sufler from malnutrition and the con- 
sequent series of serious diseases due to their gross ignorance about nutrition. One 
would seldom find doctors to advise on food except perhaps to stoop to eggs or 
meat To them animal food is the only best food having the best quality protein/ 
It is a pity, rather a tragedy for the people that most of the members of such a noble 
medical profession do not perhaps find time to be up-to-date in the knowledge of 
nutritional research. So the only course open for them is mostly to prescribe for 
their malnourished patients, some latest preparations of synthetic Vitamins parti- 
cularly B Complex and which never bring any permanent cure to the sufferers. 

The Research on germinated grains. 

In all humility and with due deference, I, a layman, should like to draw the atten- 
tion of the medical men and of our cultured society, particularly those interested iti 
having the best nutritious food within their means to the most outstanding research 
done by the Physiological Dept, of Presidency College, Calcutta, regarding the 
effects of germination on some of the pulses and cereals. The experiments were 
tried in about 1949-50 by some of the eminent Scientists of the college, Haripad 
Chattopadhyay, Sachchidanand Banerjee, Nirmalendu Nandi and others on many 
of the pulses such as green gram ( ) Bengal gram ( ) Black gram ( ), 

Peas, Lentil ( ) etc. and some of the cereals — ^paddy, wheat and corn. It is 

heartening to notice in sprouts, the wonderful increase in proteins not only in its 
content but also in quality, in all their essential amino acids and their biological 
value. 

All these dry grains contain a good amount of B group Vitamins and Vitamin 
E which also during germination increased to a considerable extent. The greatest 
wonder is the production of Vitamin C to the extent of 70 mgs. per 100 gms. in some 
of them. Even the carotene (Pro Vit. A) content generally lacking in them except 
maize increased to a great extent, more so in cereals. With this increase of proteins 
and all vitamins it is interesting to note that the carbohydrate and fat contents 
which are being used up for growth, decrease. As they reduce and turn into Sugars, 
the sprouted grains become lighter and easily digestible. It is easy for one knowing 
Biology, to comprehend all these changes which occur, daring germination for the 
growth of plant life. In this short article I must withhold the temptation of men- 
tioning the details of the actual figures of the increase or decrease of different nutrients 
found in the research. 

However the research by the Presidency College of Calcutta, referred to above 
is not a solitary instance. In the West, many of such experiments have been success- 
fully tried. During World War I, Dr. Cyrus French used sprouted peas and lentils 
to rid the British and Indian troops of Scurvy Symptoms in Mesopotamia. Dr. 

Minnesotta Universlty_,..oae America’s outstanding wheat autho-"' 
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rities reported that wheat, that has very little Vit. C., when sprouted increases this 
five fold. He also reports the considerable increase in all the B group Vitamins 
contained in Wheat. Drs. Graves and Miller, at the Agricultural Experimental sta- 
tion at Belts Ville, Md. restored fertility to sterile cattle by feeding them with 
sprouted oats which contained enough of Vit. E that conduces to fertiilty. Dr. 
Francis Pottinger Jr. whose nutritional researches are so outstanding, reports that 
he had found sprouted grains to provide enough first calss complete proteins. He 
also pointed out that beans, when sprouted, lose their most objectionable gas- 
generating quality. Another investigator Johns found that during the sprouting 
period of mung beans, many of the proteins are pre-digested. It means they are 
changed into amino acids. Dr. Loa of Yenching University in Peiping, China, also 
reports that much of the original starch of grains, when sprouted is reduced to simple 
sugars and thus provide quick energy food. 

I know a friend of mine, one Shri Bishenji, aged 61, a worker in Gujarat Vidya- 
pith library, Ahmedabad, who was not keeping well previously, took sprouted wheat 
and milk on which alone he keeps quite fit at this advanced age for the last seven 
years. 

The Cheapest food 

The grains when sprouted increases in weight about three times, sometimes 
more on the fourth day when they reach their highest limit in nutrients. One can 
eat 60 grams (2 Oz) of cooked wheat or mung, but when the same quantity when 
sprouted grows to about 180 grams or more which one can not consume in one 
meal. Thus, the price of food will be much lowered and at the same time there will 
be economy in food. Again sprouted food can be eaten raw and needs not be cooked 
as it is easily digested as shown above. You will thus be able to save fuel, time and 
labour, wasted in cooking. This food, containing all the Vitamins, obviates the 
necessity of vegetables and fruit and thus adds much — to its cheapness. 

Solution of food shortage and malnutrition: 

If our educated people are thus made to understand the real value of germinated 
food and if they seriously adopt it as their main item of their daily food, the common 
mass is bound to follow them sooner or later. In that case, we shall be able to kill 
two birds with one stone by solving both the problems of food shortage and mal- 
nutrition. 

The easiest method ! ' * 

For sprouting one or two cupfuls of grains for your daily use, you don’t require 
knowledge of agriculture, soil, manure or a plough. No fear of pests, no need of 
pesticides. The art of sprouting consists only in providing moisture, warmth, drainage 
and ventilation. For this the only equipment required is water, a bowl and two 
pieces of cloth. The following is the simple method which is generally faMiar to 
every Indian housewife. Select the best sreds, * l^^h them thoroughly with pure 
warm water and then soak them properly ih.warm'#aterTor 12 hours.. Then after 
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another piece. Keep them in this position in a warm place for 3 to 4 days, flushing 
them with warm water in the interval twice a day. See that the water drains away. 
Time for proper sprouting varies with the season and the variety of grains. In winter 
it takes longer to sprout than in summer. In the same way bengal gram, peas and 
groundnut sprout later than mung, moth beans etc. You have to see that the sprouts 
are fairly long before you use them. If they are not to be used immediately, they 
can be preserved for about a week by keeping them in a refrigerator at about 35 “F 
immediately after they mature. 

Tasteful recipes : 

If you can enjoy the natural taste of this live food, as I do many a time, without 
any addition, so much the better. There is no reason, why you should fail to enjoy 
it, unless you are too much habituated to the use of spices and condiments. How- 
ever you can have many tasteful recipes, uncooked and cooked. But remember, if 
you want to exploit the fullest advantage of its nutritive value, you can do so only by 
having fresh uncooked dishes. You can enjoy tasty dishes made from mixed sprouts, 
of different cereals and pulses, dressed with a little oil and a pinch of salt and with 
any of the following suitable additions: fruit juice, vegetable or fruit salad, chutney, 
milk, curd, butter milk, sugarcane juice, jaggery, honey etc. You can prepare malt, 
and various preparations from it. Chapaties, bread, various fermented and sweet 
dishes can be prepared from sprouts. They are far superior to the same sort of ordi- 
nary dishes. 

Sprouts, most assuredly, open a very interesting chapter in a modern recipe 
book*. 


*The revised edition of to be published in a few months, by Jyotisangh, 

Tilak Road, Ahmedabad, will contain such recipes. 
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HEALTH SURVEY OF KAMLA HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS, KHAR 
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Dr. (Mrs.) BINDU R. VACHHRAJANI 

INTRODUCTION 

Study of health check up of Kamala High School students was undertaken in the 
months of July and August 1967. Kamla High School was selected for study as it 
is situated in Khar and it was easy for the children to come to the Health Research 
Institute. Again, the children were mostly of Sindhi stock. We have previous studies 
of similar nature published in our Journal involving Gujarati children and last year 
we published an article on children of Maharastrian Population from the B.P.M. 
High School. It was therefore, thought appropriate to study children of Sindhi stock 
so that a comparison would be available between School going children of different 
communities in Bombay. Children were generally between 8 to 1 5 years in this study 
as against children of B.P.M. High School, where they were between to 10 to 17 
years. The study of school age children is very rewarding and affords an opportunity 
for Medical team. Social workers, Plarmers and the Government in making out sche- 
mes which will benefit future citizens of the country. 

Material and Methods; 

307 school going children of Kamla High School were examined. These child- 
ren were summoned to the Institute and were subjected to detailed examination. 
The examination included height, weight, chest measurements and testing of eyes 
for distant vision, near vision and colour vision. Colour vision was tested by Ishihara’s 
Colour Charts. A short history regarding complaints, if any, of the child and previous 
illnesses was elicited. Information on familial illnesses was asked for. Size of the 
family was elicited in as many children as possible. 

A notable feature in the present study was also an inquiry into the eating habits 
of children during their recess hours in school and also the way they spent their 
pocket money. 

Clinical examination included a detailed physical examination involving all 
the systems and an assessment of their general nutritional status. Blood pressure 
(in lying down position) and pulse also formed a part of clinical examination. A 
note was made of the condition of teeth regarding caries, cavities and loss, if any. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Age and Sex j , 

Out of 307 children examined, there were 128 ( 41.69%) males and 179 

(58.31%) females. ' V. r "''I ’ 

The average age of children was smaller in this study, since the examination 
included only children of lower -dasses, : • The preponderance of females over males 
is 'noteworthy.' ' . v. ; fuji 

' ' the details of age, sex and deiitages' StS feived' in-Tahle No. 1 . 
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Height 

The details of average height for males and females are given agewise to-gether 
with maximum and minimum figures for every age group and for each sex in Table 2, 

The corresponding weights of the maximum and minimum heights are also given 
in the table to make it complete. 

It will be seen from this table that average height of boys and girls is about 
same at 9, 10, and 11 years. From 12th year boys become taller. 

Weight. 

Table No. 3 gives figures for weight in the same manner as those for the height. 
Corresponding heights for maximum and minimum weights are given for every age 
group and for each sex. 

It will be observed that though the average heights of girls and boys are about 
same in 9, 10, 11 years group, their (girls) weights are a little on the higher side. 

Chest. 

The figures for chest are those for normal and expanded chest. The measurements 
are in centimeters. They are given agewise for males and females. Mean values are 
presented in the same manner. Values for boys are higher in the 9 and 10 years age 
groups for normal and expanded chest. After that, the values are reversed and at 
11 years the girls have higher values. This is due to the fact that breasts start deve- 
loping in girls and the values are more. Expansion range is more in the boys in the 
early age groups as compared to girls. Details are given in Table No. 4. 

Physical Examination. 

A thorough clinical examination is always very revealing even in healthy in- 
dividuals. Whenever the child had undernutrition, he or she was classed “C”. Even 
those children who had organic disease, were classed “ C Healthy children were 
classed “ A ”. This meansd;hey were normal on clinical examination, had no organic 
defect and had no complaints. Children with minor defects (enlarged tonsils, refrac- 
tive errors etc.) were classed “ B ”. 29 children were classed “ C ” 99 children were 
in class “ B ” and the rest were classed “ A ”. It will be seen that 41 . 69 % of children 
were not completely healthy. However the sample size is small and figure may vary 
when all the children of School are examined in the given academic year. Details 
of health status are given in Table No. 5. 

Blood Pressure. 

Blood pressure readings were taken in the lying down position. Details of 
hese readings are given in Table No. 6, 

Several children who had never got their Blood pressure recorded were quite 
amazed at the size of the instrument and the procedure of recording it. One boy 

p^qularly huiplt i^red .and before recording it. On, per.§uation his 
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pressure was recorded . It will be observed that mean readings for systolic pressure 
are a little higher in the girls. The same is true for diastolic recordings. Another 
fact evident is that by nine years children have attained more or less blood pressures 
recorded in adults. 


Pulse rates were recorded in every case. In 45 female pupils (25 . 14 %) the pulse 
was more than 100 per minute and in 23 (17.96%) boys it was above 100 per minute. 
It was between 80 to 100 per minute in 118 (65.92%) of female students and 90 
(70.31%) of male students. 

In rest of females and males it was below 80 per minute (between 68 & 80 per 
minute). 

Mild anxiety of a physical examination in unfamiliar surroundings may be 
responsible for those having high pulse rates. However a check was made for evidence 
of thyroid disease in all those with high pulse rates. 3 girls had fullness in the neck, 
with high rates. No other signs of thyroid disease were evident. Two girls who had 
puberty goitre had normal pulse rales. 

Nutritional Status. 

The criteria for good, fair and poor nutrition were same as those applied in 
our B.P.M. High School study. Nutrition was good in 152 (84.91 of total number 
of females) girls, and 114 (89.06% of total number of males) boys. It was fair in 
22 (12.30%) of females and 10 (7.80%) of males. Nutrition was poor in 5 girls 
(2 79 %) and 4 (3 . 14 %) boys. Details of this are presented in Table No. 7. 

Examination of Eyes. 

Refractive errors were detected in 11 (8.93%) males and 21 (11.78%) females. 
These errors were unknown to the pupils and this check up helped to bring them 
out. 6 students (all females) were using lenses and their vision with lenses was normal. 

Colour vision was deficient in 9 boys and 7 girls. A detailed check up in this 
connection will be necessary to evaluate whether these children are actually colour 
blind. Importance of testing for colour vision is obvious. Details regarding refrac- 
tive errors and colour vision deficiency are given in Table Nos. 8 A and 8 B. 


Teeth. ■ . 

Details regarding helitosis, bleeding and spongy gums, tartar deposits and 
dental morbidity rate are given in Table No., 9. 

Proper care of teeth, prevention of caries and dental morbidity rate arc very 
important topics and'caU for intense edueadoa,.e^-pa«nl« and okldrem .iV : ; 

TonsUIar'EnlargmpeBts jand'ScfflOV^ , .j., , , 
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Gross enlargement was noted in Six Children, while moderate enlargement 
was seen in 24 children. Tonsils were removed in 12 children. It must be emphasised 
here that moderately enlarged tonsils by itself are not an in idication for removal 
Repeated infections of tonsils, or gross enlargements to-gether with adenoids are 
important indications for removal Details of this are presented in Table No. 10, 

Menarche, 

Menarche had set in at 11 years in one girl, at 12 years in 5 girls and at 13 years 
in 10 girls. In one girl it had started at 16 years of age. Details regarding menarche 
are presented in Table No. 11. However the data regarding mernarche, is very 
difficult to obtain and many girls would not answer questions on this subject. To 
that extent, the data may be considered insufficient. 

Detection of Diseases after Clinical ExaminatioiL 

42 pupils had wax in the ears in sufficient quantity so as to need attention. 
Sometimes a child is unnecessarily labelled deaf whereas al! the trouble he has, is 
wax blocking the ears. Wax sometimes produces pain in the ears and persistent 
cough. Only one child had scabies. Puberty goitre was noted in two cases and fullness 
in the neck was seen in five cases. All these were females. One boy had inguinal 
hernia; whereas three boys had undescended testes. Systolic jnurmur in mitral area; 
was seen in four cases. One girl had mitral regurgitation. 

Gynaecomastia was seen in four cases (boys). Details regarding diseases are 
presented in Table No. 12. 

Parents’ Occupation and Family Income. 

Out of 307 children, parents of 202 children were doing business and these of 
90 children were in service. 15 children had no knowledge of their parents’ work. 
(Table No. 13A). 

58 children had no idea about the income of their parents. 10 children s parents 
were earning only upto Rupees hundred per month. Maximum number of children’s 
parents (126) were in the income group of Rs. 250 to 500. Only 32 children had 
parents who were earning Rupees 1000 and above. This data shows that fairly large 
number of Sindhis are in business big or small Another important point of note is 
that 10 children, whose parents were earning only upto Rupees hundred per month, 
were being sent to this school as against other public schools. This shows the aware- 
ness of educating their children in private schools on the part of parents who would 
definitely be classified in the lower income group. 

the , 

This constituted one of the most important facts of study. This information 
Was not collected in the previous study. The information is given in Table No. 14. 
The data concerning the size of the family wa^ available only in 186' pupils. It will 
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be seen that two and three children 'families (including the pupil) were only 30 
(16.12%) whereas four, five and six children families were about equally divided 
at 28 (15.05%), 33 (17.74%) and 34 (18.27%). However the surprising revelation 
was that the largest group was constituted by families having more than six children. 
61 (32.82%). In 20.3% of the largest group, it was observed that the youngest 
child was 2 years or younger. This shows that the parents were still in child producing 
phase. 

A further analysis of parents having four or more children shows that the largest 
group was constituted by parents having income from Rupees 250 to 499. Next in 
order was the income group of Rs. 500 to 1,000. Yet another interesting feature 
was that 80 % of very large families (having six or more children) had at least 1 or 
2 male children, who were not always the youngest. This shows that the family 
line was prolonged but not for the lack of male children. What was the cause of 
suchlarge families then? Desire for male children? This is not the only factor as is 
apparent from the above findings. Ingnorance could not be important factor, since, 
on income wise break up of families having four or more children as shown in Table 
No. 1 5 shows that the largest group was constituted by parents earning Rs. 250 — 499. 
(obviously educated and enlightened). Second largest group is Constituted by parents 
having income of Rs. 500 — 1 ,000. Could simple apathy explain the oversized families ? 
or is it the idea that greater the number of male children, better the security ? All 
these points call for detailed study specially directed on the size of the families and 
the socio-economic conditions influencing it. One fact however stands out, that the 
massive propaganda by Government, quasi-Government and Voluntary organisa- 
tions on family planning has a long way to go before any tangible impact is observed 
on the Society. 


Pocket Money and Eating Habits. 

It was interesting to observe that the system of giving pocket money to children 
attending private schools (or is it claiming by them ?) has come to stay. Majority 
of children received 15 to 25 paise per day as their pocket money. Only 3 children 
of upper class parents received Rupee one per day cohile 23 received only ten paise 
per day. Why do children want pocket money ? It is possible that, when they have 
money - even ten paise in pocket, they feel a sense of equality to the adults. At 
home, all their requirements are limited by a certain amount of authority exercised 
by the adults. It is, when they go to school, that the authority, however temporarily, 
lapses and they feel free to do as they please during recess hours. At this time,, a 
small amount of money and the freedom to, spend it as they like gives them a deep 
sense of satisfaction, and parity with adults and other children of the class. There 
were, however 9 children whose parents did not give any pocket money. It would 
be worthwhile studying whethejr the “ restrictions ” on these children would in any 
way affect their personality. Or whether children who get bigger amounts of pocket 
money develop costly habits in future. 

Most of children spent their money ip. buying eatables, Only seven children 
spent their money in buying ptlster things lij^ boVpi^ handkerchief etc. 23 children 
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(17.16%) saved their pocket money. This is a very notable features since this habit 
in children at this age, will go a long way to make their future lives oriented towards 
savings. 

Among the eatables. Sandwiches were most popular purchases. 58 children 
(35.82%) enjoyed their snacks in form of sandwiches. Next item in popularity was 
Bhelpiiri and Vadas, (47 children). 

The Source of these snacks was not clear. However it appeared that some of 
the pupils ate their snacks from the School Canteen and about an equal number 
got them from vendors waiting outside the School premises. These hawkers usually 
wait outside the school building and display their wares, so that children are lured 
away into eating them. Besides the two items of food already mentioned, cheap 
Ice candies, grated ice balls with coloured syrup sprinkled over them, supari, raw 
tamarind etc. were also consumed by children. 

The matter should receive attention of parents, school authorities, as well as 
Municipal hygiene department. 

The problem of banning hawkers on footpaths should receive urgent attention. 
School canteen should be rigidly checked regarding the cleanliness, and wholesome- 
ness of its products. The staff of the canteen should also be checked for evidence of 
any disease or carrier stage of any ailment. 

SUMMARY AND COMMENTS 

The foregoing data and discussion pertain to school children from 8 years to 
15 years. There were children who were in 16 and 18 years age group but their num- 
bers are small. Boys form 41 .69% of the total and girls 58.31 %. 

Detailed work up is presented regarding height, weight, chest measurements 
nutritional status and errors in refraction. Data are also presented concerning blood 
pressure, pulse rates and diseases noted. 

This study is on the same lines as our last study of B.P.M. High School Students. 
However in this study, the size of the sample is smaller than the B.P.M. High School 
Study. In our previous Study, no data was available concerning the pocket money, 
the ways of spending them and the size of family of the student examined. This 
study, though, small, gives very important information on these points. 

It is again emphasised that despite intense propaganda by various agencies, 
large families continue to be the order of the day. Further research in this is certainly 
called for. 

As in the previous study, several ailments of eyes as well as other systems un- 
known to pupils and teachers werfe reveaKd in a detailed check. This amply justifies 
tpivttk%4nd'oflieM of WKindv-W<^%ave got to be vigilant and repeat such 
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studies in as many institutions as possible to protect and guard the health of our 
future citizens. Busy parents and overworked teachers may not be able to locate the 
physical ailments of children. Research organisations like ours and other social 
bodies can only help in such health checkups. 
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Table No. I 


Total No; 307 


Age Group 
Age 

8 years 

9 yrs. 

10 yrs. 

1 1 yrs. 

12 yrs. 

13 yrs. 

14 yrs. 

15 yrs. 

16 yrs. 

17 yrs. 

18 yrs. 
Total 


Males 


Females 


Both Sexes 


No. 

p.c. 

I No. 

P. C. 

I No. 

I 

P. C. 

Nil 

— 

1 

.. 0-56% 

1 

0.33% 

11 

8.59% 

10 

5.59% 

21 

6.85% 

39 

30.47% 

38 

21.22% 

77 

25.08% 

42 

32.82% 

34 

18.99% 

76 

24.75% 

21 

16.41% 

39 

21.79% 

60 

19.55% 

12 

9.37% 

32 

17.87% 

44 

14.33% 

1 

0.78% 

18 

10.06% 

19 

6.19% 

1 

0.78% 

4 

2.24% 

5 

1.62% 

1 

0.78% ; 

2 

1.12%; 

.3' 

0.97% 

Nil 

't'; 

Nil 

C-"-' 

Nil 

j 

— 

Nil 


1 

0.56% 

1 

6.33'% 


128 100.00% 
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Table No. VH NUTRITION 


Males 


Age in years 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Good: 

: Fair 

Poor 

■’ ' sT . 






1 


TV' -.-V';':'!;"": 

9 

9 

I'-:'.'.. 

1 

7 



10 

36 

2 .- ^ . 

1 

32 ; 

5 

1 

11 

36 

4 

2 

25 

8 



19 

2 


33 

4 

2 

^ 13 

11 

1 


31 

■ 1 : 

I.:.-,. 

14 

1 

■ _ 


17 



15 

1 

, 


4 

— 

— 

16 

17 

18 

1 





1 

1 

' r 

■ . " 

Total 

114 

10 

4 

152 

22 
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Table No. VIH A 


EYES. 


vge in years 


Male 

Females. 


Normal 

Ref. Errors 

Using 

Normal 

Ref. Errors j 

Using 



. 

spectacles 



spectacles. 

8 



1 



9 

10 

1 

9 


1 

10 

35 

4 

37 

1 


11 

40 

2 

28 

5 

1 

12 

20 

1 

30 

7 

2 

13 

10 

2 

28 

2 

1 

14 

— 

1 

15 

3 

— 

15 

1 


2 

2 

— 

16 

1 


1 

1 

— 

17 

Nil 





18 

Nil 


1 

— 



TOTAL 


117 


IT 


152 


21 
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Table No. VIII B DEFICIENT COLOUR VISION 


Age 

Males 

Females 

9 yrs. 

1 

— 

10 yrs. 

2. ' 

2 

11 yrs. 

3 

2 

12 yrs. 

2 

2 

Table No. IX. 

TEETH 


Bleeding Gums spongy gums. 


1.81% 

Helitrosis 


0.724% 

Tartar 


0.362% 

Dental Morbidity Caries. 


32.97% 


Table No. X. 

TONSILLAR ENLARGEMENT AND REMOVAL 


Age in years. 


Male. 



Female. 



Mod. 

Gross 

Removed 

j Mod. 

Gross 

Removed 

8 







9 



1 : 




10 
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1 

li 

4 

1 

1 

3 


2 

12 



3 

2 

1 


13 




3 

2 

1 

14 




2 


’'i I 


1 - 

q,V 
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Table No.; XL ’ MET^RCHE 


■Menafche.;Ag^; ; , 

;• ; no . 


1 1 years 



12 years 



\;;'^V:.:13Vyears ' 

10 4 ;/ 


14 years 

6 



; ’ ^ ; ■ y,i - ; 


16years 




Table No. XII. 

DISEASES FOUND 



Male No. 

Female No. ■ 

Vit. B Deficiency 

3-'' : 


Scabies 



Wax in Ear 

20 

22 

Discharge from Ear 


2 

Puberty Goitre 



Fullness in Neck 



Hernia Ingrinal 



Umbilical Hernia 


vi ;- 

Phimosis 






Amoebiasis 

1 


Undescended Testis 



General Debility 



Dandruff 


i 

Enlargement of Liver 

:;:;S 


Enlargement of Spleen 


;;Z;::;::;4 

Tenia Versicolor 

1 

1 

Mitral Systolic Murmur 

2 

2 

Mitral Regurgitation 


1 

Gynaecomestia (Boys) 

4 


Ulcer on Malleolus 

I 


Old Polio 

i 


Stammering 

1 


Nasal Polyp 

1 


Thread worms 

1 


Alburn 


ZiZiSiZsiiil^ 

— 4-^, 
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Table No. XIII A 


PARENTS’ OCCUPATION 


Business 


Service 


Not known 


202 


FAMILY INCOME 


Upto Rs. 100 

Above Rs. 100 — Below 250 
Rs. 250—BeIow 500 
Rs. 500 — Below 1000 
Rs. 1000 and Above 
Not Known. 


SIZE OF FAMILY 


Table No. XIV 


(No. of children besides parents) 
Total No. 186 


Two including Pupil 
3 including Pupil 
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Table No. XV, Family of four or, more cliiWren.* IficO'iaewise. 


income upto Rs. ICO 

4 

■ Rs. 100 : & below' 250 

15 

, Rs. 250 & . below 500 

48 

Rs. SCO and below 1CC0 

37 

Rs. ICCO and Above 

27 

Not known 

25 

Total ■ . 

156 




HEALTH RESEAfiCH INSTITUTE, GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY, KHAR, 

BOMBAY 52, 

ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 19674968 
Dr. RAJNIKANT B, VACHHRAJANl, M.D. (Bom.) 

Hon. Director of Research. 

The Annual Report of the Health Research Institute is pre.sented below. 

I HEALTH PROMOTION ACTIVITIES iND HEALTH CHECK UP. 

(a) Examination of School Children. 

307 school going children of Kamla High School Khar, were examined in the 
months of July and August, 1967. 

The Study differed from, the B.P.M. High School study done last year in some 
ways. There were only two examiners in this study and the students were summoned 
to the Institute where all the facilities for examination are available. Unfortunately 
laboratory investigations could not be done as the funds for the same were not avail- 
able. Additional and important data concerning the financial status of parents and 
family size in the household of student was collected in as many students as possible. 
The amount of pocket money received by the students as well as the ways of spend- 
ing were also studied. This data was not collected in the B.P.M. High School Study. 
The detailed paper on this study is published in our medical number of July 1967. 

(b) It is proposed to compare children of Marathi, Sindhi, and Gujarati stock at a 
later date. 

(c) Polio Vaccine Centre. 

This centre is extremely popular with all the sections of the community. It is 
heartening to note that even the poorer and illiterate parents bring their children 
to get the ‘‘drops”. The centre works on Sundays also and as such is a boon to office 
goers. Month wise distribution is shown m Table 1, 

(d) Inocculations. 

As in the past years, cholera andt yphoid inocculations were given this year also. 
Unfortunately the response was not so good, since there was no special threat of the 
disease last summer and people were reluctant to take advantage of this facility on 
a large scale. ‘ 

(e) Triple and Tetanus vaccinations. 

Triple vaccines have now been almost fully accepted by the community, thanks 
to the persistent efforts of the Health Research Institute* Children are brought for 
this at the age of 4 - 5 months. Some children are brought even at later ages and 
proper advice regarding these yaednatiQU^ is^given including spaping 

of the injections, the time when children '^ould'* be 'Wought for th^ booster 

Total number of tetanus toxotd inp^tims md tripk Injediona 
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(f) Well Baby Clinic. 

This clinic continues its usual activities. The details of the load are given in 

(g) Small-Pox Vaccinations. 

These are made compulsory in Greater Bombay and a penalty is prescribed for 
these who fail to take the vaccine, 

A Special Session to vacinate the surrounding area and the staff of the Gujarat 
Research Society was held with on 27-2*-68 the help of Health department of 
the Bombay Municipal Corporation. About 200 persons were vaccinated and 
certificates were issued to all the persons by the Municipal Staff on the spot. 

It was proposed to the Municipal Health Department to open a permanent 
Vaccination Centre at the Health Research Institute. However the proposal 
was not accepted by the Municipality. 

2. DISPENSARY -SERVICE. 

Dr. A. A. Palande has left us and the service is now run by Dr. K.K. Bhatt. 
Clinic load for the same is given in Table No. 3. 

3. LABORATORY SERVICE. 

Biochemical investigations which were not possible in the last year were 
started this year, since our colorimeter was repaired. The Laboratory work 
is mentioned in Table No. 4. 

4. FAMILY WELFARE PLANNING CENTRE. 

(a) This Centre continued its progress. During, the yeai, Extension Educatior and 
field workers were retrenched since the posts were abolished by the Govern- 
ment of Maharashtra. A single post of family planning co-ordinator was created. 
The centre was thus without regular staff. The scheme of working on incentives 
to the promotors and patients was introduced. The work showed improve- 
ment and number of vasectomy operations has also recorded improvement. 
As against 19 operations done in the previous year, 89 were done in the year. 
just ended. A detailed and separate report on Family Welfare Planning Centre 
is given in this issue by the F.P. department. 

(b) Family Planning Fortnight Celebration, and Cinema shows: During the fortnight, 
, full length feature Film - was shown on 19-9-67. The response 

was very satisfactory. Other Cinema shows were also arranged during the year. 

(c) Family Planning Exhibition. 

An exhibition on Family Planning together with registration of cases for 
operation, distribution of convenBonat contraceptives was organised at Khar 
Railway Station for 3 days (8, 9 and 10th July, 1967), It was a great success 
and many peo 1 took advantage of the educational facilities offered. 
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5. CHILDRENS DAY CELEBRATION. 

This day was celebrated on I5th November 67. As many as 500 children 
and their parents attended the function. The auditorium of the Gujarat 
Research Society was filled with joy and cries of children. Films were shown 
and were very much appreciated. Sweets were distributed at the end of the show. 

6. RESEARCH. 

(1 ) The Study of students of Kamla High School is being published separately in 
this issue. This is an important contribution and an addition to our school 
Health Check ups of the past. 

(2) A Geriatric Research Centre is being established. It is proposed to exa- 
mine about 100 cases and submit the report on the findings. 

7. NEW SERVICES. 

(a) X-ray Service is being started. Dr. L. R. Mankodi is going to look after it. 
With the starting of this service, a long felt need of the area to have an X-ray 
service will be satisfied. It is hoped that the residents and Medical Practiti- 
oners will take full advantage of it and make it a success. 

(b) Facilities for electro cardiogram will also be shortly available to the public 
under the care of Dr. R. B. Vachhrajani, Hon. Director. 

8. CONCLUSION 

Expansion of activities of the Health Research Institute continues and it 
is a matter of satisfaction and pride to the staff working at the Institute to do 
their bit in the Service of the community as also to contribute whatever they 
can towards Research. 


Table No. 1: Polio Vaccine. April 1%7 to March 68. 


Sr. 

Months 

Year 

Old Cases 

New Cases 

rr 

Total 

No. 






1. 

April 

1967 

88 

117 

205 ■ 

2 

May 

1967 

63 

95 

158 

3 

June 

1967 

98 

73 

171 , 

4 

July 

1967 

■: 114 

174 

288 1': 
2IG •’! 

5 

August 

1967 

125 

85 

6 

September 

1967 

94 

83 

' 177 , 

7 

October 

1967 

157 

132 

, 259 ]•'? 

8 

November 

1967 

98 

, 102 


9 

December 

1967 

145'. 

66 

-vl ; • • 1 L 

10 

January 

1968 

122, ^ 

124 

. 246,',; 

11 

February 

1968 


'> . ^ pg’ 

,186 

12 

March 

1968 


‘ ,'132. 

1} ■ i. 

, ‘,7 



TOT/tf ^ 

■ 1287 


'1; i"'2566'' 
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Well Baby Clinic, 


Table No. 2, 


Month 


4 July 1967 

5 August 1967 

6 Sept. 1 967 

7 October 1967 

8 November 1 967 

9 December 1967 
10 January 1968 
12 February 1968 
12 March 1968 


TOTAL 


Individual Research Lump Grants 

The Gujarat Research Society, Applicants interested in lump 
Bombay-52 announces that small research grant should submit their 
lump grant for research work is applications to the Registrar, Gu- 
.available out of the various funds farat Research Society, Samshod- 
on. Psychological, Health Research, han Sadan, Khar, Bombay-52 giv- 
Linguistic, Sociological (Tribal) ing the following particulars:- 
and Economic research. The 

' amounts of individual grants for Subject of research for which 

. small research projects not ex- ^ lump grant is expected. 

ceeding Rs. 500/- will be payable (2) Oualifications. 
after completion of the work and 

" ‘after the printing of such papers (3) Previous experience and re- 
the Gujarat ^ Research Societ/s- search papers if any. 

Tournal, The details will be fixed 

a special qqinmittee for each, . President / 

0 % iqceip’t of applications' ' 

the virions.^ persons.-. Gujarat Research Society, 




FAMILY WELFARE PLANNING CENTRE, KHAR 



35.80 of couples belonged to income group of Rs. 51 to Rs. 150. 37.24 of 
couples belonged to group of Rs. 151 to Rs. 300 and 15.62 are in group of 300 RSi 
and above. Only 1.44 were unemployed. Maximum number of couples belonged to 
middle class. 


status of couples is as follows 


tis of their educational level is presented in 




Anniia! Report 1967- 1%8, 

By 

Dr. (Mrs,) B, R. Vachhrajarii & Dr. S, D. fChaiidwala. 


The detailed analysis of oar Aitnaai Report from l-4"67 to 31-3-68 is given 
herewith. Analysis is presented for total iiiimbcr of 698 new cases. 


1. --“Income r-lncome-wise distribution of couples is given in table No. I 
Table No. I as per fiiconie group 


Income per month 


Group No. of Couples 


P.Ci %) 


Rs. 

50 

and Below 

Rs. 

51 

to Rs. 

100 

Rs. 

101 

to Rs. 

150 

Rs. 

151 

to Rs. 

200 

Rs. 

201 

to Rs. 

300 

Rs. 

301 

And above 

Un 

employed. 


Income not know 

n. 
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Table No, 2. 


Literacy and Education of Couples Registered for Family Planning 




Wives 1 

Husbands 

No. 

Standard of Education 

No. of 

P.C. 

No. of 

P.C. 



cases 


cases 


I. 

V Illiterates' ' 

243 

34.81 

80 

11.46 


Literates 

16 

2.29 

30 

4.30 

3. 

Std. 1st to Vllth 

122 

17.48 

148 

21.20 

4. 

Std. VIII to Xth 

32 

4.58 

40 

5.73 

5. 

S.S.C. Level 

170 

24.36 

204 

29.23 

6. 

Final 

66 

9.46 

52 

7.45 

7. 

■■'■T. -T. 'C. , y 

1 

0.14 

— 


8. 

Under Graduates 

15 

2.15 

40 

5.73 

9. 

Graduates 

20 

2.87 

70 

10.04 

10. 

Double Graduates 

9 ! 

1.29 

12 

1.72 

11. 

Architect 

. — 

— 

2 

0.28 

12. 

C. A. 

■ _ -1 

— 

3 

0.43. 

13. 

L. L. B. 


— 

12 

1.72 

14. 

Doctor 


— 

1 

0.14 

15. 

Not Known 

4 

0.57 

4 

0.57 



698 

100.00 

1 698 

1 100.00 


Among wives 34.81 were illiterate, which show that illiteracy among women is 
still high. 22.06 attended School upto ist to 11th Std. 24.36 were S.S.C. and Only 
6.31 had higher education. 


Among husbands 11.46 were illiterate, 26,93 attended 1st to 11th Std. 29.23 
were S.S.C. and 19.06 had higher education. 

3. Age at enrolment at clinic. 

Age of women at time of registration for family Planning at clinic is presented 
in Table No. 3. 


Table No. 3. 


Age of women at the time of enrolment 

No. 

Age of women at enrolment 

No. of Cases. 

p.c.(%) 

1. 

15-20 years. 

48 

6.88 

2. 

21 years. 

18 

2.58 

3. 

22 years. 

44 

6.30 

4. 

23 years. 

26 

3.72 ■ 

5.- 

24 years. , ... 

. ..■■-44,',,.,.- 


6. 

25 years. ' ' 

-s , 120 


7. 

26 years, ' f ■ . .s*., : ,v' 
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1 


3 

4 

8, 

27 years. 

56 

8.02 

9. 

28 years. 

76 

10.89 

10 

29':years.'" 

24 

3.44 

11. 

30 years. 

74 

10.60 

12. 

31 - 40 years. 

112 

16.05 

13, 

Above 40 years. 

14 

2.01 

14. 

No. information available. 

Nil 



Total 

698 

100.00 


.Maximum number of women were enrolled 

at age of 25 years and between 

31 — 40 years, same as last year. 




Table No. 4 




No. of Living children at the time of enrolment. 


No. 

No. of Living children. 

No. of Cases. 

P-C.(%) 

L 

Nil 

12 

1.72 

2. 

I 

156 

22.36 

3. 

2 

202 

28.95 

4. 

3 

150 

21.48 

5. 

4 

100 

14.32 

6. 

5 

56 

8.02 

7. 

6 

10 

1.4^ 

8. 

7 

4 

0 57 

9. 

8 

6 

0.86 

10. 

Above 8 

2 

0.28 



698 

100.00 


Maximum No. of cases had only two children. 28.95 had only two children. 
21.48 had 3 Hying children. After having four children, number of cases get lessened . 
showing that couples with big family were not interested in family planning. 
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Table No. 5 

Acceptibility of Different Contraceptive Methods, 


No. 

Type of Method 

No. of cases 

P. C.(%) 

1. 

Foam Tablets. 

Nil 

__ 

2. 

Jelly and Applicator 

3 

0.43 

3. 

Condom and Jelly. 

55 

7.87 

4. 

Condom Alone. 

438 

62.76 

5. 

Condom and Jelly & Applicator. 

1 

0.14 

6. 

Diaphram and Jelly. 

ll 

1.58 

7. 

1. U. C. D. 

101 

14.46 

8. 

Vasectomy 

89 

12.76 


Total 

698 

100.00 


Mettiois accepted at clinic : — 

Table No. 5 shows distribution of women by method accepted. 

70.63 preferred Condoms; showing it is still the most acceptable of all conven- 
tional contraceptives. I.U.C.D. is 2nd in acceptance. 41.46 of couples are using LU. 
C.D. Vasectomy has become more popular after introduction of incentive money for 
patient and promoters. 12.76% had vasectomy in this year as against 4.20% last 
year. 

Table No. 6 

■ " Reasons For Closing'the Cases; ' - 


No. 

Reasons for closing 

C&J. i 

1 I.U.C.D, J 

D.&J. 

1 A. & J. 1 

F.T. 

Total 

1. 

Pregnancy due to irregiiier 

3 1 





3 


Use. 







2. 

Pregnancy due to bursting 

I 




i 

1 


of condom. 







3. 

Pregnancy due to method 

■ ■■■ , 1 







failure. 

2 i 

1 




3 

4. 

Not interested in Family 

, 1 







Planning, 

1 ! 





1 

5. 

LU.C.D. inserted. 

5 

1 




5 

6. 

Desires child. 

2 

1 




3 

7. 

Left Locality. 



1 



1 

8. 

One of Partners is sterilised 

2 

2 




4 

9. 

Removal of I.U.C.D. for 





' 



bleeding and other troubles. 
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5. Primary and secondary sterility cases are investigated and treated at our centre. 
40 New cases were investigated this yean^ / ^ 

6. Antenatal cases are also registered at the centre and given thorough Antenatal 
Examination. During the year, 92 cases took advantage of this service. 

7. Gynaec cases axe also registered at the Centre. 164 Cases took advantage of 
the facility, this year. 

8. Well Baby clinic: — A pediatrician examines the babies who are registered in 
centre and necessary treatment is given. 

During the year under review, the Centre organised nine film shows, held one 
exhibition on Khar Railway Station, propagating family planning Centre also disr 
tributed 1000 Pamphlets. 


X-RAY SERVICE 

The Gujarat Research Society takes great pleasure in announcing the starting 
of X-Ray service in its premises for the benefit of the public in very near future. 

These services have been made possible by the grant from the Government of India 
and by the generous donation from Shri M. M. Munshi, a well known philanthropist 
of Khar. 

AH types of Radiological investigations will be carried out at nominal chargesto 
cover the overhead expenses. 

All are requested to take advantage of this facility. 




fiEPORT OF THE HEALTH RESEARCH INSTITUTE AND FAMILY PLAN 
NING FOR THE YEAR 1967-68 GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY, 
(AHMEDABAD BRANCH) 


A) Health Research Institute : 

1 . The Institute, formerly conducting ^its activities in a rented house shifted 
in its new building at Paldi*Ellis Bridge Area from 1-2-66. The activities of the 
Institute are guided from time to time under the advice of the Medical Com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. T. B. Patel, Director of Health & Medical Service 
(Health Section), Government of Gujarat, Dr, V. H. Thakore, Dy. Director, 
of D. H. & M.S. (Health Section) Government of Gujarat, Dr. Sumant M. 
Shah, consulting Physician, Gulabbai Hospital and Vice-Chairman of the 
Gujarat Research Society Ahmedabad Branch — and Prof. K. K. Shastree, 
Hon. Director & Secretary of the same who is looking after the administrative 
aspect of the Institute. Shri Anil R. Shah, Hon. Secretary is supervising all 
activities of the same in general. 

During the year under report, in the Health Research Institute, total clinic 
load was 700, among whom 600 were females and 100 children. Health advice 
was given to 475 out of whom 200 were suppfied medicines from the centre 
and medicines were prescribed to 275. 250 cases were given ante-natal care 
and there were 125 new sterility cases. 


B) Shri Nansha Kalidas Dalai Pathological Laboratory, 

The Laboratory started its work three years ago. After its shifting in our 
new building and its formal opening by the then Governor of Gujarat, Dr. 
Nityanand Kanungo, it has been possible to be of service to a Wider area. In 
all 631 tests were carried out during the year under report. 


C) Family Welfare Planning Centre. 

The Centre is fully staffed and is very popular and a record number of 
people took advantage during the year. 






BOOK REVIEWS 


f.— Rosier of IMiao Scientific and Tectoicai Translators. PaWlshed by IiidfaiiNaficiii'al 
Scientific Docmnenlatloii Centre (INSDOC), Delhi-12; 77 pages> size ITininxlSiniir^ 
Price riot . stated. ■ 

As stated in the forward by the Director of the INSDOC, this Roster is^ the 
result of an attempt to assess the translation potential in India for scientific and 
technological subjects. It gives the names and addresses of about 600 translators 
for 28 languages other than English. 

The compilation is divided into five parts, viz. addresses of Translators, Language 
specialisation, subject specialisation. Town-translator distribution and Indian 
language expertise. 

The arrangement is alphabetical for each group and for names within the res- 
pective groups. 

As suggested by the title, the Roster confines itself to only scientific and technical 
translators. It is expected that this publication will help to draw attention to the 
potential of translators in our Country. There is little doubt that this purpose will 
be amply fulfilled by this booklet. 

Padmakant Shah 


CO-OPERATION WITH CONTRIBUTORS 

Papers are received for publication on Research work in subject in 
which they are interested. When research schemes are sponsored or 
financed by the society no honorarium is paid, but ail contributions are 
carefully examined and a MEDAL is awarded every year for the best 
research contribution published in the lournal. 

The journal is non-profit making and hence does not pay for the 
manuscripts accepted for publication. The authors, however, get 25 free 
off-prints of their published papers and a copy of the Journal free for 
a year for approved research contributors. 
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^.5^=l[%«irrt r=lSllH t (Hydrostatics, by A. S. R msey, Cambridge University 
Pi ess 1935); 5>k|q,lS,5 : H. sil.. ysv^ld HHtl'llS. - <ir, WH 

%iMl ^Y'S; 31. a-uo) 

^s-Aldl (HWldi 55.?t Hlldl ^'r/^ld - 

;|[dq.r3t^dl aiffVdl dl^ ?>ll •^^did 'URltS i^iqwi Hici] S. 

■H^f]d ll>^sv' ^rdq.ry.3, ^Rl dCraHHl Ufe'iS A. S. Ramseydl 
3-]^ H2lS) Hydrostatics dl 0 ?»l2d <rAl 

did a I, j{rdd!y.2l5."l d'l^q.is. hr hv ’^jh' ■y.Fd«; ■y^dj m srpl 

H%i?. 3^ ! ^J'lCdHTl 3JLHq.Tlldl 5j-lldl 5-Joi '^^34 alii ia«tl4 (5X«l ddl. Ml 

PlddHl ‘idllHid fsfoiai’dl (H^Skdl HaHlHl ddl. d4 Ml M^JHIE Ml HHd 

SuduQ 4 ts «v. ^'■I'^q.iai aaiH dHdi Pidii4ii«iHl mi ^a^didi mohih ant Sih 

Md M d4l3?l dd M^Hia Hia M^i«l =1^^ Sid d %i<Hrdd S. M^dRi dH-^ ii4 
dial aid HR HU^ y dHi alii ddl. ^Sllfdi HlR<Hldl Hia hi, HaiRdl RlTO H-dldd 
s;ri Hilled “niR^iCdi aio^aalabi” ddi ^«iRid ^rddlkal^ HdR ian ^if^d al«-l'dl 
HlCa^HlPli ai&-aidc4 Wdl lAHir^d ■J^ard^dl QHdRl ddl S. d«ll ^adid Md (d) 3J<vai4- 
Mal®, (a) 44® - ^<rAi4 Md (a) m 4® - Hilaoiildi ait^aa^fn J^idw Midi o 
d '^adi4 SHdil^idi ddia ts. tsdi ai4,a dlH^ h 3 9 5, "ijadiHi fddd^lH MiudiHl 
5^11=11 ddl. (KiraHHi a[ Midi Rdlsv dCk Sid?) 4® Ml^^rd dMd Ml did 4ldHi 
aiHdlHl MldS 4dl a]Hdl 5>‘Rd.ld dfe ^H^lld. (dddS i<H dd Haa|LlHi dS'4 dlHdlHl 
Mi4i S Md aai Hsai^Hi dun, sawa^ii dHi dd Md h4«ii44i nia hmi Sh «v 
dHidl iasilidl 5 t 14 HI^ MlHdlHl MRdl 5. Ml aidl4 S3H«-i4 HdHfaiCd ^bS^at. 
ildT/ Md ISaa 4il4a4 h^sirSihI ■'itsmi hmu^ihIhI Sa^’-jd iadiHl Mi=di a. 
Mi^fdaSi ddi ai4ia|ii aailddi nil aiHdldfddi Su^^i adliiadinl Mi«li a 

d dRd t 9 iiai^ i S/d ^jyi'i^adidi aia4 §.di Sid dd Midi aia^idi did S. fdaid wSi 

(ddd a».iidaai^d yiiH^ faiHddiHi Middi %S4 Md di ^ '^v'oid^di 4?iiCdii d^-d 

rddiai4 MIH - d Mdl. aii. 

MdHl h fdyidld^R 4ldHl aiMld Ml 'yadi dMdlHi Ml<^ 5 d4ld d 
SH^^O. dd 4 h ailHRdHPl iSl aiild. 

-Hdyfi'H a. «W4 

a.aaild^«l.%ld'lHra«HMi:Hadl i«ll ^4 (Terminology in Chemistry) ojcvaid 
l^rddfaial Hla<Hidi •^6-dii - aa. naiaii: ^«»atd jiRAfiial, Muaidia. 
tiHd. O-HO 4. X " . ' • . ■' -U" ' ' 
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ye^ifi -Awfits 

r'ii -yitSii yrH=i[k2l^i %«imi HifS'AHi ?A.4 r%i45U iA=ii %44i5aiHi 
(.441 I fdawMw %q.<HW.lHi 5»'imi'| «IS4 'H4 4 gRl V.M (H14141 

Hl'^HH4l «IIH. (^«5i4Hl UIW Sa4 <hM1 

^l4 4 MP; <41=141 (.441. (HRanl y.4 ?>-ll 4lf4HSci=lM 0j(!-Rld 

yf4=l{42l4 5>tH4l4. Ml’il ^(TRldl <Hm.lHi H164 ■!^MSldH<r/ ^l(?-’diy. 2441 GWH 
5^4141 Miqs.Hidl (3l<Hl 544 d H12 <^«-/qi4 Tq^mR 4^4 U^<Hiqi ^qR 

S=qt HR HCnCddAl =44 {SHHrHr45Al4l qH4l 4=1 54iql 5^4 ^flrHR :^'qM 5^11 Hpird^iUdl 
qlHis.4 4I4 HriiqR •qDi<Hiqi4 ^^■44141 4H?i: ■yna 4qqiHi ?^iiql % whI uqrjd- 
^^44 qHiqPRUSsIdl H(q<Hiqi Sh?*-] ?9. 


H(q(Hiqi 4qR 4qqi hi 2 qSqi? 4rd qql4i^ S 5 ^ 12 ^ H'II hR^hwi 

541-4^ 9 ?Aqi 5)'ll5j.t4 HqqiHi 54l«il 44 I. ^r4q&l2l5A •^&44lHt q<sY 4?£ll r4qE,4 
HHIPL ^(TRtdl (HW141 u<44 5>'l«-qiHl HIH HPi'HWW 4241 2tH*ql Hl5!«.2i4 2^44141 

»iRiPfl 453 , a 4 g. 

-H'H4l«-4 2. 2116 

■y. |s.244'l qlrt q^ 5412104 : qiirdciUd u. 1^41214, r4qiH4, wa 

(qsiiHfe H. H. {qj^qCqtiiHq, qii£2i C4Hd ^i. n-to Ahi, ■'■fa 21^1 qo«,+qo. 

■j^qdad H fq^HRiHl qS'nl 4MqiHi 5»‘Uqc^ S. nSeii [q<HRiHi 2j^%4i«i4i 

§iqs.i, %2i4 fqM Hifedl, qq^odi qn? (qq ''•qicd 5»imi a. hhS 5di 

rq(Hioi4 qnHqO. hr nm ^di^isii •j^qdlinlql ^24 Suqpi 42 hi a. hhI 5>'Ii^4 |H, 

■U®q4l qOR-dl Hlfedl a444li| 544 qi?qi$ ^qiHl 5i.liq S. Uq'fl 4H42fl.H4l qid dt 
4 a 4 4 [qq hhh aqqini 44 Hiqdi. hih 444 dH^ hw &ii 21^4 4tH 
H4iq4 Ht(i 5»-UW 441 a.2Hi 4 44 oilHRq SlleiHi 4qi H'd?i? 

•a.2i«-4^Ti fq^Hi dH4i r4<HH ■y.4211 Hpft ^ a. 

rq^HPlHi dH| (51^4 2l^54ld4 4iH £24 qiH4 ^2l ^4 ql4 »Hq dl qHl2 

211?'. dH^ir/ 4&11 W£i <^£l £.£l4l £.4q2ll SUl^ ?4d UldfHa 4«ll HR41 8. 

H-W dfe 4 dHl S-Siqcdl ^Hl44l Hl^dl r2l«S 544 qiqtrlH SH51121 a. 


§.H4 £.4=41 >i«V(4 M^Suil l&lHl4 HR £.qi5Al HlHl 424 d 44 - dH ^ 
&€ Hl^ HtH dl d S.qi5ill dl dfe ^ HlS 544 r42t5ll'q5iiq4 (JV H2l4«l 5^ rq?ll2 

•qf. dPaadd. ^42U44dI a. q2^d; M h^ fHHi4 <svi^idl d4i HR ftqqi ^4 211HW 

QH42 42«U,HH.4. 5i dfed Hit 4. dl M 414224 d2d <fiC HHW M 
Ah^' fqlqH <4HRl4Hi 424 q^l4 dSU SHHlt HHi (S/ H2l<H2 44. HW dHi 
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?irrt?»^i^ (q, 3 iriq.i? ctiaiH UR H«(l, ^3 ^ HHi <^< q,pRi 

Sflri'ld ^lHl*-’-l B> dHi <H*ll «V fvirll “HH B I Htsl d H’dl ’ll ^Id %-l’'-Ji;'l 

y dH 415 ^ Hid ’mi Hldl d =l<dl dHi HlM iU|l i ^Cil^ (HHi ’ll Hdl » dH 
ilPl d Hldl ii^. ?>llHl MIH 5 ?ld 2 l 42 $l SH 2 aliis^lt HHIHI ^u 4 S iv.ll 

mi Hd sv'HHP.l dSldl Md ?>-ll i^^rdi HldHldl HlHidl HdHl 2 l 42 H 9n 

Hiai Hd HHI^J sA Slid S. 5 »UH 2 hi I^J^di eMdldl I 'Hil&ld HHldl HlHd 
ajuv-Hdl ir/ddld HlHl«-d 2 ^ 1 ^ 221 ^, % 2 li d«ll dldl ^«M?Al Hl^ Mid HW-lldl 'll 
3 l'o «,§, dfe i ^liidl PlS^iS liHls s^ciwi. 


HIH illd HI ■^%di H. H. (H*Hfi.&lldd dd^dl HilRld ilHlHl HIH^ 5 ?>ld 
5A (II (H-»=l(=t£llddHi sAdl^S-ildl sAi dlHi&d ildT/ Hd Sl2''^.2d ’-tld 5 ddl HI '^JMi- 
Hl 2li2?l [Addl 2lil^l Wdli H^-lViaid dlH S. 


d'iil Hltd?l, HlHdl Hd lidld PlA4 Hlfedl Hldl er/qi «iiad ». 

■yiidi^ Hd Hldi H^l5S?.R 5. Hldli Hd ^fv^ldl a«v£ldl 

?;i4 5. IHpMdl ?».llc|rTlHi€ 412221 PlHdl 2lil?Al il4 dldHlHl HlH?l Hd yjWl 

ll4 ^'Hl^ dHlHl Hiq?l 5A4 HUll 21 h1?A. 

41. 28VdliUd 4. H^mdl 


H. fellHdl (dHi Hldl*'! d2feU4 5^. «UlS, Hp-dH 'UilUd HH2lHl2-d, Hldi ’U 
fi’Hd 6H ■Ahi) 

HI dldiil "^fedil 21201, ^HIH Hd 2llHl*H c^ddld «!l^=ll ^=1 fel(Hdl HHHI 
■yi^id 22i'y.2 Hlfedldl »12'!^2 S. 

[H2l4dl idl idl HIU HJ.ldlHi€ HOll 2^, ddl Hl-Hl rU22dl 2ilHl 21HHI Hll 

iac-Cl 5 i 4 h^ 5 A, dHdl S^Hdl ddl 21011 ddl d d 2ioiidi tdadi ?A hHI^ HPjd 

2ir«l'^dHi HI ■J^i^dilHi HlUHlHi Hl=3 

S22dl 2ld HddUH d «lliHl® ddl hH U^ldki idl idl felkdl Hofl 2S 
9 d Hlfedl SH2ld 22ll^ Simidl ddl dHl ^41 H12 dlHHldl idl idi rddlkdldl 
dl2l did & ddl Hid oAl2lldl dlHdldl HIH|: [dilkd oft-d ^HldloA £9l?A 

ddl i22dl ^d HOldl idl idi rdilkdl ^Hlfe2lHl ^o{IH ^d Hdldl dild 5 d h 4 
Hlfedl Oi'imiHl Hldl a 

fd2irHd ‘ 2 O.’ dl HHldd di^d ‘ditd’ dWdl IpI did HI ^sidlffl 

Hldid2 ‘didfdxl’ oAh iddlHi Hld£[ S. Hl^ 2tlHl«d. 4d ^«V2ldlHl “2id(HTl”2A do-£dl 
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y<v?id ^ 

Wt UH. (pv- yai-^ly^Hl Leprosy) 3JlH «IIH. 59. M siHT/k ?l=ll Vim ». ?,ii 
Hl2 bl dl %-jfct Hia Hl^H «hI^ ^s-«^ldl !IM. ^O'lSR dl d H^l rdi 5^4 HaJ® 
A'jtq 5/ AiHAi Vi 

dir/ liHl^ feflHd “il”-dl SlAHd “=152^.” dlHHl $131 dW S d«] ajs/Adl 
<HW.id= “ciliiKl m’ VlH HAlHi ^’■im 59. 

$li2%l>li tiliil ^IaI "hJ 9-ydWl «lRdl - r=l2l[Hd ‘dl’ 4 '^iddld CdfSd- 

d4 %dl b H12 m ^&-5. {V%|d 4 «l>l to waste-4 ah^ihi 

5ld) HR d4 «td $iawi ei€d tildsl4l 5HH 4Hl4l4 ^IWl (Tuberculosis) 
Hid 59 4 h bim Rkil M 4^ 43d ^-r/dldl a^'S. dlfeH Hl$ HA rdl 
tildSldl «ldH HEH 5-JA 433 ® ?1«>-S. Cli2H W dlHddl 43d HU. 

dlfeHHt (ildSi RAI sy^S Hid 59 d4 AHSH 43d AlA 4 dillVd 5135. 

q.iH$. ds - cita, H'lfei - tiidM), 
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EDITORIAL 

The present issue is the 1 20th Number of the Journal which was started in the 
year 1939 under the editorship of Prof. C. N. Vakil, the first Hon. General Secretary 
of the Gujarat Research Society. It is a matter of great pride that this Journal is 
now running in its 30th year without undergoing any interruption in its publication 
and is maintaining the same tradition established since its inception. It gives us 
great pleasure to present this issue of October 1968 as History and Culture Number, 
While the present issue was under preparation, we heard on 3rd August 1968 about 
the sad demise of Shri. Harsiddhbhai V. Divatia, Founder President and one of 
the Trustees of this Society. As such this issue is dedicated to his memories. We 
pray God that his soul may rest in eternal peace. 

The contributors to this Number are welTknown authorities in their respective 
fields like Dr. H. D. Sankalia, Prof. Kamdar, Dr. R. K. Dharaiya, Shri T. D. Joshi, 
Prof. Ramesh Betai, Dr. Hariprasad Shastri, Prof. K. K. Shastri, Shri. Madhusudan 
Dhanky, Shri. Kanaiyalal B. Dave, and Sarvashri. Suresh Sheth and Ushakant Mehta. 

in the article entitled ‘Pre-history and Early History of Kutch Dr. H. D. 
Sankalia throws new light on the archeology of Kutch, the most neglected part of 
Gujarat. Prof. Kamdar's article on “Surat Bunderno Karodadhipati Mahajan 
Virji Yoro ” introduces a jain millionaire of Surat who was present at the time when 
Shivaji raided Surat. Dr, T. D. Joshi in his article on “ The people of Gujarat and 
Shivaji ” throws new light on some misconceptions prevailing among the scholars 
regarding the raid on Surat by Shivaji. Dr. R. K. Dharaiya in his contribution “ The 
last days of Nanasaheb Peshwa in Gujarat ’’ discusses the controversial question 
regarding the place where Nanasaheb’s death occurred. “ Gujaratma Rashtrakutonu 
Shasan ’’ by Dr. Hariprasad Shastri brings into light the rule of the Rashtrakutas in 
South Gujarat for nearly 200 years. Shri Kanaiyalal B. Dave’s article on “ Gujarat 
no Mahan Jyotirdhar-Mankan ” is very interesting and informative. Dr. Madhu- 
Sudan Dhaky’s study on “ Ghaznano Solankikalin Vangmayma Ullekh ” proves the 
relation between the Sanskrit word “Garjanak” and the Persian word “Ghazna” or 
“ Ghazni Kalidas ,the great Sanskrit poet and the influences of his works on Indian 
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Culture are discussed in the article “ Mahakavi Kalidas ane Bharatiya Sanskriti ” 
by Dr. Ramesh Betai. The account of the exploratory tour undertaken by Prof. 
K. K. Shastri is given in his article “ Paschim Saurashtrani Pravas Nondh 

We are thankful to all the authors and reviewers who have extended their whole 
hearted support by contributing their valuable articles in this issue. 

We take this opportunity to congratulate Prof. C. N. Vakil on his being appointed 
as the Vice-Chancellor of South Gujarat University. Our congratulations are also 
due to our Vice-President Dr. D. T. Lakdawala, on his being appointed as the mem- 
ber of the Finance Comntission at Delhi. 

We also thank all those workers who helped in bringing out this issue.^ ^^^^^^ 

Prof. K. K. Shastree. 

Dr. J. C. Pandya. 
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PRE - fflSTORY AND EARLY HISTORY OF KUICH 
C. 100,000 B.C.— 1300 A.D. 

y: ^ ; - : : ^ By , , 

Dr. H. D. Sankalia 

Owing to the isolated position of Kutch, far out on the western coast, it was 
comparatively neglected in the British period, as well as in the post-Independence, 
until it sprang up into prominence, because of the confrontation with Pakistan. 
This isolation of the region is also reflected in its earlier history. For except for a 
few records of the Saka Ksatrapas and a couple of the Abhiras, (including a recently 
discovered one) there are no known records, until we come to the Solankis or the 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat. The same paucity of information persists in the later period, 
known at present as the Muslim and the British. It is possible that this paucity is 
due partly to the fact that Kutch has not been fully explored. Or that since its lies 
on the way of invaders from Sind, Baluchistan and Iran, many of its records are 
destroyed. 

Whatever it is, a modern historian finds it extremely difficult to add substantially 
to what is already known of Kutch’s historic past. It is however, expected that 
Just as the recent explorations have brought to light the long and rich prehistoric 
past, so also planned and purposeful explorations might yet reveal some of the 
historic antiquities which might help in reconstructing a fuller history. 

Kutch like Saurashtra and other parts of Gujarat and India was inhabited by, 
man right from the Early Stone Age— through the Middle and Late Stone Ages and 
through the first two or two-half millennia before Christ. In fact, both Kutch and 
Saurashtra provide a much fuller and well connected pre-history than either Northern, 
Central or Southern Gujarat. This is because of their geographic position. While 
both these regions lie away from the main continental highways, and thus provide 
example of semi-isolation for the spread of cultural influences, still both of them 
are open to direct influences, even invasions overland, as well as maritime, from 
the west; the latter would broadly include Africa, and Western and Central Asia. 

Either due to this proximity to the centres of earlier cultures, or due to the in- 
digeneous development, we witness in Kutch the major steps taken by man towards 
a civilized state of life. 

Tliat man should have existed in Kutch in the dim part, in the geological time 
scale known as the Middle Pleistocene comes as a surprise. For, again according 
to its geological history, Kutch was long submerged under the sea, and came up 
later. However, it can be confidently said now that this was during the Tertiary 
period, and not later. For in Kutch one witnesses the same phenomena of river 
formation and erosion, as elsewhere in Peninsular India, and most important , the 
earliest traces of Man, in the form of his stone tools are found, in the pebbly or 
bouldery river deposit. This evidence was first found in December 1967 ; when I 
hid an opportunity to survey Kutch with Shri S. N. Rajguru and Shri J. M. Nanavati, 
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Director of Archaeology, Gujarat State.- Later the region, was more fully explored 
hy Dr. Z. D. Ansari and Dr. K. S, ,Pappu.-of the Deccan College, 

Early- Stone Age' ^ > 

These tools and implements consist of large, thick flakes, made from local 
dyke- — ^basalt, and were found in the Surkhi river, a few miles east of Nakhtrana. 
(See Map). Later a pointed ovate handaxe and a large chopper or S'craper were also 
found (See PL I, 1-4; and PI. IL) As elsewhere the earliest inhabitant of Kutch must 
be a hunter and food-gatherer, living upon fruits and edible roots and wild animals. 
The nature of the deposits in which his tools were found suggests that the climate 
in Kutch at that time was certamfy more humid than today ; though it is also probable 
that the large boulders in the earliest river deposit were brought down by colluvial 
action, as hill wash. 

Middle Stone Age 

Whether this Early man lived ai! over Kutch, or only in the north-western 
region, now included in the Bhuj-Nakhtrana taluks, cannot be said, but the tools 
of his successor are found practically all over Kutch. (See Map) These were first 
discovered by Shri Soundara RajanJ This is possibly for two reasons. First, and 
all important the tools which this man used were comparatively small, so that these 
could be carried from place to place, or imported in regions where no suitable rock 
was available. Secondly, because a more thorough search has been made for his 
traces. Whatever it is, these small tools indicate the change which had cams over 
man. Though he was still a hunter and roaming from place to place after the animals, 
he could wield offensive weapons such as spears, the shafts of which were smoothened 
with small stone scrapers, and hafted with small, well pointed stones flakes as well 
as flat nodules themselves used as spearheads. (Pi. 11, Mos. 3-4). The age of this 
second Stone Age man should be about 30,00D years ago, because from comparable 
deposits similar stone age tools along with carbonised trunks of Arjuna tree were 
found in Maharashtra. The C-i4 date for the last mentioned tree is around this time. 

Late Stone Age 

A few trees of the third and the succeeding Stone Age man had been reported 
some thirty years ago by Gordon.^ These consist of tiny stone blades of very fine 
material like chert, agate, carnelian, and Chalcedony (PL If I). From these thin 
blades, the man manufactured sharp pointed, arrow and harpoon heads and sickle 
teeth. These were inserted in the narrow groove of a bone or wooden haft, and 
made firm by applying glue. Thus a compound tool was prepared. These are the 
precursors of copper and later iron and steel arrowheads and sickles. With these 
tools and weapons the man could cut naturally growing grasses, as well as wield a 
bow. Thus was taken a major step towards an independent food-coilecting-cura- 
producing life. The exact date for this stage of man in Kutch is not yet known, but 
in neighbouring Gujarat at Langhnaj, near Ahmedabad, this culture has been placed 
by C-14 determination to about 25,000 B.C 

L Iwiiaii iCrclia»l 0 gy — A Review 1963-64, p. 10.. 

X Oordou* B. H., Mub, 193S* No, 19. , ' „ ' ■ i , 
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Early aiidi IVltddliie Stort* 'fdols fr*>m Miitclij, 

No* 1. Large Scraper or CIsoppejf. 

No. 2. Symntetrical, Pointed band-axe* 

No. A unique large Point*cnm-side Smpef (Middle StOne Age). 
No. 4* Side Scraper (Middle Stone Age)* 
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City Gvilizatfoar Harappaii 

However, soon after both Kutch and Sanrashtra, as Sind itself, witnessed a leap 
forward. At present the immediately preceding stages are not knowii even in Sind 
where a city civilization had been developed at least by 26,000 B.C. The bearer of 
this civilization known as the Harappan (after the typesite Harappa or the Indus 
after the great river Indus) had come either as invaders and traders and spread all 
over Kntch, both in the West, as at Desalpnr, Kotada and Todio in Taluk Nakh- 
trana and Jhangar, Kotada and Pirwada'-Khetar in taluk Anjar in the southwest 
or at Kerasi, Lakhapur, Pabumath and Surkotda, in the Rapar taluka in the east 
and at Kharika-Klianda in taluk Bachau. This was the first colonization by a people 
from Sind, antidating the earliest historical ones so far known as Iranian, Indo- 
Greek, Saka and Abhira\ 

Besides these ten-twelve sites, there are perhaps many more showing the occupa- 
tion of the entire region by the Harappans.^ We do not yet know whether there 
were any local, indigeneous, cultiires, on the higher rung of the ladder than the 
hunting-fishing ones, if the future research does not reveal any then the Harappans 
will have to be credited for introducing civilization in the true sense of the word — 
an organized and well-ordered life, — ^villages and towns with laid out roads, brick- 
built houses with stone foundations, wheel-made pottery and writing with the 
implied knowledge or existence of agriculture. Unlike Mohenjodaro and Chan- 
hiidaro, these houses in Kutch were built on stone foundation as at Kot Diji in Sind, 
because it was easily available. Moreover at Desalpur, Kotada and Surkotada we 
have also evidence for a ston^ortification. 


Though as yet, brief preliminary reports'^ are available of these Kutch Harappan 
sites, it would appear that the Harappan settlements were fairly extensive; that at 
Jhangar and Lakhapur being 0* 80 sq. km. each, so also Kerasi with an area of 30*48 
sq. m., though Desalpur which is partially excavated is only 130x100 m. 

Desalpur is described as a small fortified town. Its fortification wall was re- 
inforced with corner towers and salients. There was a mud-brick platform too, 
though its exact purpose in this semi-arid region, with little rainfall, and on a small 
river — Bamu-chela, an affiuent of the river Dhrud, is not easily understood. The 
gateway possibly lay on the eastern or the southern side, which is now completely 
eroded. Many houses were built against the fort wall itself. A partially exposed 
structure showed massive walls with regular foundation offsets and spacious rooms. 

Though so far no roads, lanes, or drains have been revealed, the residents en- 
joyed the same homely comforts as those of Mohenjodaro, Harappa and Lothal. 
For their range of pottery is in no way inferior or less than the typical Harappan 

3. As opposed to this archaeologically established fact. Ram Sinhaji K. Rathod in his 
Samskritidarshan (Kumar Karyala, Ahmedabad, 1959). P 31 thinks that the Vedic Kachchhapas 
and the Panis of Patala might have been in Kutch before the Harappans. This view is at present 
untenable. Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1964-65, p. 1-21; and 1965-66, pp. I-25-30 (cyclostyled 
copy). 

4. Indian Ardiaeoiogy — A Review^ 1963-64, pp, 10-12, 1965-66, 1-2^ and Joshi-, J^^atpsUi, * Ex- 
ploration in Northern Kutch,” .lourna! of the Oriealal InSiitate, Baroda, Voi. XVl (1966), pp. 
63 - 69 . 
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repertoire. In addition to the typical Harappan pottery, like the dish-on-stand, 
cyiinderical perforated jars, cariiiated lidj handled cup, goblet, beaker, ring stand, 
there also occurred the rare, thin grey ware, painted in bluish-green pigment, with 
wavy and regular, lines. These were. first found in the lower levels at Molienjodaro 
by Mackay'and described as “ glazed ^ ware compared with the ‘‘Reserved 

Slip'’ ware of Mesopotamia. 

It is inferred that fresh blood was introduced later signiiicd by the appearance 
of a cream-slipped bichrome ware, with paintings in blackish purple and reddish 
brown. Also a new comer seems to be a grey painted b!ack-and-red ware in dishes 
and bowls. Howwer, the Lustrous Red Ware of Rangpiir was absent. 

Not only in pottery, but as regards ornaments, tools and weapons of copper, 
stone blades and points, pestle and mortar, even polished celts, wheeled conveyance 
and above all seals of copper and steatite prove that the Kutch Harappan was literally 
an urban settlement. 

Contact with Gujarat Harappan sites is documented by the stud handled bowl, 
and the white painted black-and-red ware, though absence of the Lustrous Red 
Ware which is the characteristic of Rangpur, Period Ilf should be noted. 

Though no C-14 dates of any of these sites are available so far, it is inferred that 
the sites are early, because here occurs pottery with a special method of decoration 
known as “ Reserved Slip And this so far a feature of the early Harappan, at 
Mohenjodaro and Lothal.^ A date around 2,000 B.C. is reasonable. 

How did this Harappan Civilization die out or disappear ? Nothing is known. 
In Saurashtra, at Rangpur and Somnath, for instance, it was succeeded by a less 
developed, in fact, an illiterate peasant village cultures. Its memory was not even 
left, so much so that the tradition as recorded in the Bombay Gazetteer said that 
Kutch before the arrival of the Indo-Greeks and Sakas was sparsely inhabited by 
a few wild people. Later followed forest fires which gave place to succulent rich 
pasture and this attracted the pastoral tribes.^ 

This tradition might be true.^ For we have no mention of the Yadavas having 
passed through Kutch on their way to or from Dvvarka. Nor are we told of any 
contemporary king or people who ruled in Kutch at that time. 

The earliest literary reference to Kacchha is probably in Panini's AstadhyayiJ'^ 
(though we are not quite sure whether it refers to our Kutch) and then in the Maha- 
bharata and other works like the Vayu Parana and Jain literature. The later is also 
not early, because Kacchha as a separate country appears in the Qrarnis Though 

5. Indian Archie ilogf— A Reriew, l%5-65, 1-25. 

6. op. cit, p. 129. 

7. There are other legends and Puranic accounts which have been cited by Atniaram Keshavaji 
I>vivedj (Kaciichlia Desha- no Itihas) (Hirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1876) in Gujarati, pp. 1-5, 
according to which the Pandavas and Rama and Ra vana are sought to be c mnected with Kutch. 
BlU these evidently all late. A later writer Jayaram Jethabhai Nayagvindh' in his Kathchha-no 
B'lhad Itllias. Ahmodabad, Samvat 1983 (A.D. 1927) pp.i-7 enlarges this, and even cites Jaina 
legen'is according lo which both Buddha and Mah^vira had visited Kutch. These have no his- 
torical validity, 

7a. Katre, S. M., Faniaian Studies, Poona, 196S, p. 158,. both as name of a place, and word meaning 
bank, shore, marine, 4-2-126; 133. 

7b. _ Saadesara, BJ., Jain-agama-Sahityama Gu|arat, Ahmsdabad, 1952, p. 32. 
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one could definitely say on the authority of the Saka Rudradaman’s inscription 
(A.D. 150) at Junagadh,^ that Kacchha, as a separate kingdom had become quite 
well known as to find a mentb list of countries conquered by him, along 

with Anarta, Surashtra, Svabhra, Ma and Sindhu-Saiivira. This reference should 
also set at rest the speculations (for instance, op. cit. p.36) that the Abiria 
of the Greeks and Abliira stand for Kutch, These in fact should be identified with 
Lower Sindh. Megasthenes ’ Island of Patala ” also refers to this region and not 
to Kutch. , 

One cannot however be so certain of the references to Kacchha or its occupa- 
tion by the Iranians and later by the Indo-Greeks under Menander, that is from the 
5th century B.C. through the lst-2 century B.C., though we know that these 
regions-— both Sind and Kutch— were open to strong influences from the north-west 
and beyond. For the references are ambiguous, though cited by the author of the 
Bombay Gazetteer and all the subsequent writers. If these are (or were) Indo«Greek 
(Bactrians) ruins— such as temples, altars, fortified camps, ^ and large masonry walls”, 
these yet remain to be identified. What one can confidently aware is that Kutch’s 
position was fairly known and described by Graeco-Roman authors. 

The 'Statement in the Bombay Gazetteer that Pliny’s (77 A.D.) Orbadari 
are the people of Kutch, and this refers to their town Orbadari, situated to the east 
of the Indus, is no longer accepted. The first probably refers to the Udumbaras 
who were in the Punjab. 

The only thing we can accept from Ptolemy’s description of the geography of 
this region is the reference to Kanthi in the expression “ In Syrastrene on the Gulf 
of Kantha”.^® McCrindle explains this statement as referring to the Gulf of Kachli, 
and says that the south coast of Kachha is still called Kantha. But as the Bombay 
Gazetteer points out^^ this name is also applicable (and applied) to the strip of land 
along its north shore. For the word in truth means only the ‘‘ coast-line and 
nothing more. It cannot as the editor of McCrindle’s Ptolemy says, refer to the whole 
gulf of Kutch. 

The ‘‘ outer part ” or the portion near the mouth of the gulf is later described 
by the author of the Feriplus (246 A.D.) as Barake. This is most probably stands 
for Dwarka (Dvaraka).^^ This view is corroborated by the recent excavations as 
the site, and the discussion of its antiquity in leterature and archaeology..^"^ 

Further mention in the Feriplus to Eirinon (supposed to be derived from Sans- 
krit Irka), as referring to the Rann of Kutch, which was even then divisible into 
two parts, a greater and a less and described “as unexplored, dangerous to ships, 
shallow and with violent eddies ”, cannot be taken to refer to the Great and Small 
Rann respectively, as the Bombay Gazetteer’s words (as given above) seem to imply, 

8. Ep. Ind., Vol VIII (1905-06), p. 41. , . ^ ^ t.- .t, .ooa 

9. Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency (B.G.), Vol. V, Cutch, Palanpur, and Mahi Knatha lSSO, 

p. 128 - ' 

10. McCrittdIe’s Ancient India as described Ptolemy Ed. by S. M. Sastri, Calcutta, 1927, p. 36. 

11. B.G., op. cit., p. 130. 

12. McCrindle, op. cit., p. 36. 

13. B.G., op. cit, p. 130. t n ' 

14. Saukalia, H. b. in 0., and Mate, M. S., (Excavations at Bwarlca, Poona, 196^. 
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For^hese RaiiEs. are sitiiated respectively, to the north ' and:; south of Kutch, and 
are not in the Gulf of Kutcli." However, the translation by Schoff makes the state- 
ment more clear and understandable. He says, Beyond the river Slnthus there is 
another gulf, not navigable, running in towards the north; it is called Eirioon; its 
parts are called seaparately the small gulf and the great; in both parts the water is 
shallow, .with shifting sand' banks occurring continually and a great way from shore; 
so that very often when the shore is' not even in sight, ships ruii aground, and if 
they attempt to hold their course they are wrecked.'’ 

This is an accurate description , of the Great and Little Ran of Kutch, The 
conditions have changed little during the last 20D0 years ! ! 

Early History 

The history of Kutch in the true sense begins with the Sakas who ruled the 
whole of western India, including Kutch, Saurasbtra, Gujarat, Northern Maharashtra 
and Western Malwa for nearly four centuries. Their capital is supposed to be Ujjain, 
though most of their inscriptions are found in Kutch and Saurashtra. 

The earliest records consist of memorial stones (called lastis) and have been 
found on an artificial niound (not hill) at Andhau, and dated in the year (Saka) 52. 
Now a still earlier stone inscription^*^ has been found at Andhau. This mentions 
the year 11 (Saka). Thus we can confidently say that the Sakas, also called Karda- 
makas, ruled in Kutch, and probably all over Gujarat, right from the beginning of 
the Christian era, and possibly conquered Gujarat and Malwa from Kutch. It is 
indeed a pity that of this 400-year rule, we can say nothing about the method of ad- 
ministration, society and religion, unless vve extrapolate whatever little is known 
from Saurashtra. 

From the four or five Andhau inscriptions and the one from Khavda of the 
time of Rudradama^^ one can say that Buddhism and Jainism had spread to Kutch; 
and that the custom of erecting stones (lastil) in memory of the dead, called Pallyas, 
so much prevalent in Kutch and Saurashtra goes back to this period. It was sugges- 
ed that this custom W'as introduced by the Sakas, The geology of the country might 
also be responsible for the birth of this custom. For 1 found that here as in parts 
of Andhra-Mysore long slabs of stone could be easily made. 

The Mewasa inscription^® is still more important. For it mentions the name 
of Hariloka and Vasura in connexion with one Abhira. In both these names, the 
first part of the names ITari and Vasu are important for tracing the antiquity of 
Krishna w'orship, though with Saka or Iranian suffixes, as in the name Rudradama. 

During this long rule, the Saka surimacy must have been chailanged from within 
and without. That there was a division in the family and a sub-branch can in power 
after it has been inferred from the study of Saka Coinage, Usurpation by the Abhiras 
had b^en postulated. This has been further confirmed by the discovery of a new 


15. Schoff, yVilfred, H., Tiie Feripliis of the Erythrean Sea, London, 1912, p, 38. 

16 . Information kin ily given by Dr. (Mrs.) Shobhana Gokhale, 

17. Nanavati, J.-'M. and Shastri, H. G. 1962, .p. 238. 

18. Proceediflp of V Oriental Congress, 1930,'p* 565.- ' ' 
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inscription of AbMra Maradeva from in Kutcli.^®^ Incidentally this 

is the earliest iBscriptioii mentioniog the Saka era by name antedating the Vakataka 
inscription of De¥asena mentioniiig Saka era ' 380, ■ ■■ 

The Abhira oceupatioii of the region. 'is not- attested, to by their coins though 
these should be there. And I am told they are there in the Bhiij Museum. 

Both the Abhiras and Sakas were ousted from Western India by the Guptas, 
though their sovereignty over Kutch is to be inferred only from the circulation of 
the coins of Kumaragiipta and Skandagupta. Direct evidence, as in Saurashtra, is 
not yet available. The latter as well as the Saka (including Graeco-Roman) is bound 
to be there ill the form of pottery if nothing else, as in even a brief visit to Lakhpat 
Dr.(Mrs) Gokhale saw extensive mounds strewn with Saka (Ksatrapa) painted 
pottery as well as stone circles, which look like the remnats of cairns, a form of 
megalithic burial monument 

Again, we have no means to say anything about the other aspects of life of this 
period in Kutch. Saurashtra was under a Gopta, a governor, appointed by the court 
in Pataliputra and a temple of Visnu was built and the same rebuilt at Girinagara. 

Such activities on behalf of the state must have been extended to Kutch, if it was 
within the direct jurisdiction of the Patna court. However, this is a guess which 
needs visible corroboration. 

What happened to Kutch on the dismtegration of the Gupta empire? Did 
the foreigners like the Hunas infiltrate it from Sindh and established some independent 
states? Or did it gradually come under the sway of the Maitrakas of Valabhi? 

Though there is no direct documentary evidence for the Maitraka sway over 
Kutch, the survival of typical Maitraka administrative officers^^ such as ‘‘ Dhruva” 
(revenue) now^ known as “ Dhru Mahattara (village headman) as Metar, and 
Asvaroha (police on horseback) as “ asvar ”, in Kutch might imply that the region 
was under the Maitrakas for a considerable time. However, it should be pointed 
out that except Dhruva^^ .—Dhru, and other tw^o olficers are met with in other ancient 
regimes. 

Contemporary or slightly early is the account of the Chinese traveller Hiiien 
Tsiang (or Yuan Chwang). He records to have seen numerous Buddhist viharas 
and monasteris and (Deva) Hindu temples in Kita. This country was 300 U north- 
west from Maiwa, and from Kita he proceeded to Valabhi (Fa4a-pi) in Saurashtra, 
But it is doubtful whether this description refers to Kutch.^^ Much less can we 
accept the earlier view of the Gazetteer cited below. It is impossible that this intrepid 
traveller could have by passed Kutch, when he had long sojourned in Sind and 
Gandhara, Maiwa, Gujarat and Saurashtra. While we thus do not discuss the de- 


18a. I am thankful to the Director of Museums, Curator of Bhuj Museum and Dr. (Mrs.) Gokhale 
for this information. ^ . w. ^ 

i8b. A number of mounds (28) with painted potteries of the later period are mentioned m lA-R., 
1965-66. 1-30. , ^ ^ ^ 

19. Harlprasad G. Shastri, Maitraka-lcalin Gujarat, Ahmedabad, 1955, p. 516. Also Rathod, 

cit, p. 39. ^ ^ 

20. Sankalia, H. D. Tfie Archaeology of Gujarat, (Bombay, 1939), p.? 

21 . Samuel Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Lordph 1905, Vol If, p. 266, and Thomas 
Watters, On Yuan Cfiwa!ig’'s Travels in India' (konddn* .19^), VoL IT, p. 24S, _This refere^^^ #$ 
different from the one cited by the Bombay Gazett^r, op, cit., p. 130. 
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tails of Hiuen Tsiaiig’s .account it must be- emphasized that Kutch could not have 
escaped from the influence of Mahayana Buddhism, when it was prevalent in Sind and 
Saurashtra as well as in: Nortlie,rn, ' Central and Southern Gujarat, as the jecent- 
discoveries in all these regions show. It is the lack of trained and purposeful ex- 
ploration that is responsible for the utter absence of any records of this ^ dark 
period ”. These remarks are borne out by the fact that 9 years ago, a beautiful 
inscribed bronze image of standing Buddha was discovered by Dr. M. R. Majumdar 
in the museum at Kutch. Stylistically it belongs to the period (7th-8th century A.D.). 
If the image is from Kutch, then the inscription on the pedestal defimtely speaks 
of the Bhiksu and Bhiksuni-sanghas in Kutch as in Saurashtra. The image is here 
reproduced with Dr, Majumdar^'s courtesy.^^ (PI. IV). 

The identiflcation Alor in Sind of Hiuen Tsiang's Otiek-pii-cM-to which makes 
the author of the Gazetteer infer that Kutch at this time (640) was part 
of the province of Sind.^^ The above reference is differer>t from the one cited by 
the Bombay Gazetteer op, cit. p. 130, According to this, the traveller went to Kutch 
from Sind. As we have seen, the later authors, Beal and Walters, after a careful; 
consideration of the pilgrim’s itinerary think that if Hiuen Tsiang did visit Kutch,. 
it was from Malwa. And this, as well as the whole of Saurashtra, at this period, 
were under the Maitrakas of Vallabhi, and hence the Gazetteer’s inference that 
Kutch at this time was part of Sind is not correct. 

What the Gazetteer suggested or thought probably took place a hundred years 
later. When Khalif Hasham ruled in Arabia, his governor in Sind, Junaid is said 
to have launched expeditions to Marwar, Ujjain, and several countries in Western 
India. An echo of these raids, is found in a record of the Chalukya king of Gujarat 
and Karnatak. A copper plate grant of King Pulakesi Janasraya^"^ dated in the 
Kalachchhuri era 480, that is A.D. 73S-9, from Navasari states that the King drove 
out the Tajikas (the Arabs) who had afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Kachchha, 
Saurashtra, Chavotkaka, Maurya and Gurjjaras. 

What is important from our point of view is that Kutch at this period formed 
a separate kingdom, and this was recognized by the then rulers of Western India, 
though it is probable that it was under the suzerainty of Valabhi, or Sindh, or Bhin~ 
mala in Rajasthan. 

The Muslim occupation, even if true could not have extended over the whole 
of Kutch, but only to the coastal tract on the west and north. For Arab historians^^ 
themselves, viz. Ibn Khurdaba (A.D, 912) and Al Biladuri (A.D. 840) tell us that 
the Arabs had settled on the Kutch coast.^^ The interpretation of the Bombay 
Gazetteer is based on very indirect evidence, or the evidence which is not clear. 
For the former includes among the countries of (under) Sind, Sindan, which the 

22* Majumdar, M. R. A Newly Discovered Buddha Bronze from Bhuj (Kutch)** Jouriiial of the 
Oriental Institute, Vol YIII (1959), p. 218. 

23, B. G., VoL V. 1880, p. OO. 

24, Gazeitteer.of the Bombay l^esidency, Vol. ¥, 1896, p., 109. 

25, Elliot, H. M., He History of India, Vol.T, (Lohdon 1867), p. 14 and p. 129. 

26, B, G*, op. dt., p. 131. 
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An inscribed standing Bronze Image of Buddha in ABHAYA MUDBA from' 
the FERGUSSON MUSEUM, BHUJ, KUTCH, 
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„ author of the .Gazetteer identified with Sandhan on the cGast, 30 miles west of 
' Mandvi.^*^ 

Let it be said that this identification is circumstantial For we do not know 
whether any early mosque, perhaps the earliest in India , dated to 820 A.D., survives 
in any form at Saiidhaii today or whether the place has a large number of Muslim 
remains. For from the story given by the Muslim, historians, there should have grown 
' up a good Muslim settlement. ',Moreover 5 it should be fertile plan growing sugar- 
cane, inangoes, coconuts, lem:o,ns and rice., 

as inferred by ,-R.athod^^ that the Rashtrakiitas of Gujarat 
: and the ^ held Kutch under, them for sometime.' 'For .in the Radhanpur copper 
plate of Govinda III, V.S. 864— A. D. 806 ^^ there is a reference to KantMka which 
was in the possession of Govinda's son Krishna. For the coastal tract of Kutch 
has been known in the past and even today as Kanthi. 

Slightly earlier (about 714 A.D.), according to the Bonibay GaEfitteer"*® relying 
on Tod's Annals of Rajastliaii, Kutch was given to the Charanas. But by whom? 
There is also the view based on Muslini chronicles that the region was held by the 
king of Alor in Sind.^* 

While the Muslims occupied parts of the coastal tracts on the west, the Kathis 
are said to have entered the country from Sind, and established themselves in the 
centre and south of Kutch, with their capital at Pavargadh. 

There is no documentary evidence for this statement first made by Burgess^^ 
and accepted by the Bombay Gazetteer, but it is based on legendary or traditional 
sources. This is evident from the legend cited by Atmaram Dvivedi^"^ who traces 
the Kathi’s existence to 1200 B,C. in Kutch and connects them with the Pandavas 
and Kauravas, particularly Kama, from whose stick (Kathi) they are supposed to 
have sprung up. 

Unfortunately we have little archaeological or other evidence to support this 
belief. 

With the Muslims on the coast, Kathis in the centre, were the Chavadas who 
occupied Vagad. the easternmost part of the province. Their s was a small principality 
around Panchasar and though we have no direct documentary evidence, except a 
highly effaced inscription on a pillar near the shrine chamber of Bbuadeshwar 
temple at Bhuad, This is dated in V.S. 1346— A.D. 1289,^'^® their existence is vouch- 
safed by the Chalukya grant cited above, which calls them Chavotkatas. 


27. Ibid., p. 250. 

28. Rathod, op. cit, p. 40. 

29. EpMud., 

30. 0a.clt.p. 131, 

3L ibid, 

32. James Burgess, Meiiorf on tiie Aaltiquitles of Katbiawad and Kadili, Arcbacological Survey of 

Western India, London, 1876. p. 191. ' 

33. Oj>.elt,Vo!. V. p, 131. ' ■ 

34. Op, cit*, p. 4- 

34a. SIfiastri, H. G., Kachhim Abhilekha’l Patbik, July-August 1967, p. 37. 
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It is said that the Chavadas were expert sailors or navigators and during their 
rule Ghoiaya Sarsagar (lake) was known as Patan, and there was a big port at Raya- 
pur near Mandvi. Further one of their descendants Bhuad has been immortalized 
in the name of the place and the erection of a temple and memorial stone at Bhuad, 
on the river Ruparel, six miles from Bhuj. He is worshipped as a village deity, and 
it is mentioned in the Prabandba Chitnamani that the temple of Bhuadeshwara was 
built by Bhuad. This happened in between V.S. 971-90 (A.D. 925-34).^’ 

This was the time when Mularaja, the first known ruler of the Chaulukya (Solanki) 
dynasty is reported to have ousted the Chavdas who were ruling at Panchasar. The 
latter thereupon seemed to have settled in Kutch. According to legends one Viram 
Chavada ruled at Patgarh in Kutch. His daughter was married to Lakha Dhurara, 
a son of Sama Lakhiar. In this family was born Lakha Phulani who came into con- 
flict with Mularaja Solanki. After several battles he was killed at Kapilkot,^* though 
according to the official biographers of the Chaulukya dynasty, viz, Hemachandra, 
Lakha was killed in a battle on the river Jambumali, where he had gone to help 
Graharipu, the Abhira king of Saurashtra.®^ 

From this time onwards for nearly three centuries Kutch formed a province 
(mandala) of the Chaulukya empire. For this we have excellent documentary evidence. 
There are some six inscriptions^® two or three of Bhima I, one of Jayasimha Siddha- 
raja, and one each of Vaghela kings Arjunadeva and Sarangdeva. These records 
though few, span almost the entire length of the Chaulukya rule in Gujarat, to be 
precise V.S. 1086=1036 A.D. to V.S. 1326=1266 A.D., and enable us to say that 
Kutch formed an integral part of the Chaulukya empire.®® In fact from the state- 
ments in the three grants of Bhima I, it might be said that the Chaulukyas had ex- 
tended their sway over Kutch almost from the beginning of their rule, whereas 
central and southern Gujarat and even Saurashtra were conquerred later. And this 
is natural, for the small fief of Panchasar of the Chapotkatas with Anahillapataka 
as the capital is adjacent to Kutch. Here is Kanthkot where Mularaja took refuge, 
when pursued by the Chalukyas of Kalyani. This is in eastern Kutch, and indicates 
that already this part of Kutch was under the Chaulukyas. And it was this part that 
effectively remained under the Chaulukyas, as the plotting and identification of the 
few placenames from inscription indicates. 

Though Bhima's statement would indicate that the whole of Kutch was under 
him and governed directly by him: “ svabhujyamana Kachchhamandala ” (Kutch- 
mandala which was directly ruled by (Bhima) himself). 

35. Ratlio4, op. cit*, p. 40. « . . ^ , 

36. There are many interesting legends in Kutch about the valiant warrior. Some are cited by Rathod, 
op. cit., p. 43. 

37. Hemachandra, Dvyasraya Kavya, Ed. by A. V. Kachavate, B. S. PS., No. LXIX (1915), p. 383. 

38. a) Radhanpur Grant of Bhima, (V)S. 1086. Indian Antiquary (I.A.), Vol. VI, p. 193-94, 
b) Bhadreshvar Grant, Bhatia museum, Bhadreshwar, of Bhima I. (V)S. 1117. Rathod, Op, 

cit., p. 270-73. ^ 

e) Grant of Bhima (1), (Simha) Samvat 93. Rathod, op. at., p, 274-75. 

d) Bhadresvara Ins. of the time of Jayasimha (V) S. 1195. Archaeological Survey of Western 
India (ASWl), Vol. II, Appendix, xiii-iv. 

e) Rav stone, Insc. of the Time of Arjunadeva, ASWl, II. 

f) Khokhra stone Ins. of the time of Sarangadeva S. 1332, lA., Vol. XXI, pp. 276-77. 

39. A few more inscriptions from Kutch are cited Shastri, op. cit, pp. 36-38 to which a supple- 
ment is added by Shd Shastri, (pp. 39-42). But th^ are very short records, often illegible, 
and do not add substantially to our knowledge of the ancient history of Kutch. 
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And this position Kutcii, enjoyed till the very end of the Chauliikya suzerainty 
over Gujarat. Naturally the Cliaolukyas would have extended to this province 
the same form of governmeiit, and religious patronage as they did, in their home 
province, viz. SarasyaMinaiiilala, Though none of the six grants tells us whether 
Kachchhamaadala was divided into smaller units such as a vishaya and pathakal and 
what the various officers were,, still from the expression Saiiiastarajapariisliaa-Brah- 
mano-attaras, we can legitimately conclude that the head of the Kachchhamandala 
when it was 'not directly under the . king himself must have been called Mahamandalesls- 
vara. Further, as today, and as elsewhere in the Chaiilukya empire, this mandala 
should have at least four to six talukas, that is pathakas and vlsliayas, and this would 
be under a separate officer. Among other officers there would be probably a Banda- 
nayaka (army chief), Desliaraksliaka (Home guard), AdMsthanaka (Judge), Kama- 
piirusha, Visliaya (Head of. the Vishaya), Pattaklk (village Patii), Mahattara (Village 
elder) and Thakknra (perhaps a banker). 

Arrangements must have also been made to collect custom duties, land revenue 
etc. 

Brahmaoas were patronized by grants of land, and this was done on the occasion 
of a solar eclipse, on the 15th of the bright half of Kartika, on Chaitra ekadasi, 
etc. Thus various days in a month or a year were regarded as auspicious. 

We also learn that Yajurvedi Brahmanas of Vatsa gotra were patronized. Here, 
as in Gujarat proper, the rulers were eclectic, patronage being given to the followers 
of Siva, Visnu, Surya and Jina. 

For Bhima’s grants of V. S. 1086 is made to Bhattaraka Ajapala, son of Acharya 
Mangaiasiva who is specifically described as a resident of Navanisaka, in Kutch. 
This is only one instance, but there are likely to have been many more. 

It is to the Chaulukya period once again that we have to look for the efflores- 
cence of art and architecture. It is unlikely that many temples were built during the 
Chavada rule, which was confined only to eastern Kutch. It is therefore probable 
that the temple at Aiijar, (temple of Bhareshwar) Bhadesar, Kerakot and Kotal 
Puamaragadh, Varanu besides Kanthakot were built during this long and prosperous 
rule of the Chaulukyas, though the local tradition credits the temples at Kolai and 
Kanthkot to the Kathis. (Rathod, op. cit., p. 1 14 and p. 125) and that at Kerakot 
to Lakha Phulani ((Ibid., p. 146). 

There is a specific reference to Siva temples named after Kiimarapala and his 
minister Udala in the temple of Jayasimha at Bhadreshwara which is specifically 
called a port (Velakula)* Of course these temples must have been built later in Kumara-^ 
pala’s time, and the reference should also be late. 

Besides temples, monuments of public utility, such as wells and tanks were also 
constructed by the rulers as well as private citizens. For we are told that in the record 
from Rav that during the reign of Arjunadeva S. 1328 (A.D. 1272), a well was con- 
structed by one Ravisimha at the cost of {,600''dramas, close to the temple of Ravechi 
Devi (named; after the place)* . 
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The few inscriptions mention the following placenames. No attempt seems to 
have been made to identify them, so an effort wasmade with the help of my colleague 
Dr. (Mrs.) Gokhale. Still except a very few other placenames remain iintraced. 

r 

E (or Al) KAYIKA=-probably EKALWANDH (41 )* 

2 and 6 

F 

Bhadreshvara=Bhadresar 41- — — 

(VELAKULA) (port) 9 & 13 

DHADAHADIKA -probably GADHADA, about I 

4 miles north of Balesar (41 — 

9and 13) 

DHARAVADRIKA =Not identified. 

DHOLA —Probably Dholovira (?) I 

; (41 ) 

1 & 5 

JABHAGANA : grama —Not identified. 

MASILANA - grama —Not identified. 

M ASURA - grama —Not identified. Perhaps disappeared though a creek 

bears the name M ASURA. 

PRASANNA-pura 1 

PRAJHARIKA - grama )>Not identified. 

SACHANA - grama J 

Now this area is very scarcely populated. In fact there are not more than 10 
to 15 villages shown in one inch to one mile map. If this was the condition of this 
region a thousand years ago, we may interpret the donation of villages to Brahmanas 
as an attempt to settle Brahmanas in the newly conquered, but little inhabited, land. 
Or it is possible that the land has undergone some change, for the village Masura 
of the epigraph has disappeared, leaving only the name in the Masura creek. 

Bhima’s successor Jayasimha seems to have penetrated further westward, for 
a grant to temples when Duda was in charge of Shri Karana (administration) has 
been made at Bhadreshvara, which was then a port (Velakula). The place is still 
called by this name and has the ruins of a Jain and Siva temple and a well,^ and 
was a flourishing port in the 13th century. 

Probably before Jayasimha came to the throne, or at the time of his succession 
in A.D. 1094 Singhar, the fourth Sumra prince of Sind is said to have raided the 
province as far as Manikbai.^* According to Rasmala, Bhima il had to wage a 


*Survey of India sheet, one ineh = 1 mile 

40. Burgess, .ASWf., p 205 

41. B.G., V, p. 132. 
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war with Prithviraja; in which he was supported Balia of Kutch.'^^ No epigraphical 
or other evidence is: so far available for. these. tw^o traditional accounts. Whatever 
be the truth, the Rav inscription of Arjunadeva’s time shows that almost till the 
end of the Chaulukya-Vaghela rule in . Gujarat, Kiitch had. remained under the 
em.pire.' 

But: the local rulers known as the Samm.as,'it appears, were bidding their time. 
For though they established an independent-rule in Kiitch only in the i4th century 
(1320 A,D.), still small bands had infiltrated Kutch from Sind, as early as A.D. 712, 
While we are not concerned with the early history of this family in Sind, it should 
be recalled according to the traditional history the same princes Mod and 
Manai had established an independent Kutch kingdom as early as 820 A.D. And 
this had lasted upto 1009 A.D. During this period of nearly 200 years, Jam Lakha 
Phulani and Pumara were some of the most powerful rulers of the dynasty. Then 
Fumara is said to have been killed by the Chavada Ahivanraja and governed Kutch 
(western) upto 1147 A.D. In this year another tribe of the Sama came from Kutch 
and re-established the Sama supremacy. The founder of this second Sama dynasty 
was Lakha Jadeja,'^ 

This statement could be true only of the western and northern Kutch, for as 
we have seen the central and eastern Kutch bordering on Gujarat proper was effec- 
tively governed by the Chaulukyas and their successors, the Vagheias upto A.D. 
1297. 

Lakha Jadeja is said to have ruled for 28 years. His reign is memorable, because 
it was at this time that the practice of killing the newly born daughters started in 
Kutch. Since none of his seven daughters could find suitable bridegroom, they 
self-immolated in fire. 

He w^as succeeded by his son Jam Raydhanji, who before his death in A.D. 
1215 had divided the kingdom, giving the capita! Lakhiaravira and the surrounding 
territory to Otha one of the younger sons and the remaining distributed between 
the four other sons. 

Jam Otha ruled for 40 years (1215 A.D.— 1255 A.D.) and was succeeded by 
his son Jam Ghaoji. Though this was a period of chaos and internecine warfare 
between the two Jadeja families, it is also remarkable for two things. (1) The rise 
of Bhadresar as an important, prosperous Asian port. (2) The famine of A.D. 1259 
and the emergence of Jagadusha as a Saviour of Kutch. This merchant-prince by 
his generosity, large heartedness, and vision, not only gave food and clothing to the 
thousa':ds of famine-struck people, but built dharmasaias, wells, and temples in 
Kutch and Saurashtra and sent food ships to other parts of India. Around Bhadresar 
alone, he is credited with the construction of 50 tempies.^^ It is indeed strange that 

43.; Dvivedi, ,o|». cit, pp. 5-l6r Nayagaadhi, op* cit, p. 33;. 39-65. V, p. 132-33. 
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not a word about Jagadusha should be given in the Gazetteer except to a temple at 
Bhadresar."^^ , 

During his successors, Jam Vahenji’s rule, the fratricidal war continued. In this 
Raydhan was killed at Vadsar, whereas Abada founded Abadasa and continued to 
rule his fief from there. It was this Abada who gave refuge to 140 Sumari princesses 
who had fled from Sind, when it was invaded by Alauddin Khalji in 1314 A.D. 
Instead of surrendering the regufees, he fought for five weeks, and died in the un- 
equal fight, thereby acquiring immortal fame in Kutch history. Needless to say that 
the Kutch Rajput woman and the Sumaris imniortaled themselves in fire. 

it was about this time (1320) that according to Muslim historians one more 
band of the Sammas migrated to Kutch from Sind. The Kutch tradition however 
maintains that Lakha Phulani who had his capital at Kerakot conquered the whole of 
Kutch but died while fighting with the Kathis in Kathiawar in A, D. 1340. Ac- 
cording to the tradition followed by the Bombay Gazetteer, the various Kutch kings 
mentioned above were the great-grandsons of this Lakha Phulani, whereas Nayagandhi 
places this Lakha some two centuries earlier. Whatever it is, both the sources 
agree that the ruling Samma tribe came to be known as Jadeja, and the custom of 
infanticide also began at this time. 

After Lakha’s death followed the division of the Kingdom among the five brothers 
but nothing eventful happened until 1472, though previously Muzafar Shah, the 
founder of Ahmedabad had defeated the Kutchi forces, though the latter outnum- 
bered the Sultan's small force. Thus Kutch once again passed under the suzerainty 
of the rulers of Gujarat proper, and remained so far 73 years, that is upto A.D. 1510. 

46. 8.G., cit, p. 213. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF xNANA SAHIB PESHVA 
IN GUJARAT 


Dr. R. K. Dharaiya 

University School of Social Sciences 
Gujarat 'University, Ahmedabad 

■Nana Saheb^s arrival , 

It is a wellknown fact of histoi^ that after Ms defeat at Kanpur on December 
6tli, 1857, Nana Saheb Red to Oudh where he was treated well by its Begum Hazrat 
Mahal As Lucknow was recaptured by the company’s army on 12th April, 1858, 
Nana had to hid himself in the nearby forests of Bahraich where he is supposed to 
have remained upto the end of 1858*^ According to the government report most 
of his men deserted him by this time and Nana with some of his women and a few 
followers escaped to Nepal^ He might have reached there in the beginning of 1859, 
Though Rana Jang Bahadur of Nepal agreed to give assylum to the women of Nana 
(Two widows of Bajirao 11, Kashibai the wife of Nana, the wife of Bala Rao and 
Kusumbai, the step-sister of Nana) as a reward of the gift of valuable jewellery; 
he refused the same to Nana and his male companions, Bala Saheb — his brother, 
Balavantsinh— the step brother of Tatya Tope and a few others. As a result they 
had to conceal themselves in the forests of Terai. ® 

Dilemma of the Nepalese Govemment and its Strategy : 

The British Government tried hard to pursuade the Nepalese Government to 
hand over Nana to it, but the Rana was not in a position to do it because he would 
hurl the feelings of his people by handing over the Brahmin (Nana) to the British 
w'ho would surely hang him. At the same time the Rana was also not willing to 
incur the displeasure of the British Government by allowing Nana to stiiy in Nepal. 
He was in dilemma. Meanwhile during the last week of April, 1959, there was a. 
long correspondence between Nana Saheb and Brigadier Row-croff, the commanding 
officer of the Gorakhpur district for the terms on which the former could surrender 
himself to the British.'^ Nana w^as not satisfied with the terms offered to him and 
therefore he prefered to die rather than surrender. His correspondence with the 
Rana of Nepal also did not bear any fruit. ^ Naturally then the British government 
pleaded emphatically with the Rana to hand over Nana to it. 

When the Nepalese Government was anxious to make itself free from this em- 
barrasing situation, it received the news of the death of Bala Rao, the brother of 
Nana Saheb. He died of Malaria in' the forests of Terai. The Rana seized the op- 
portunity and resorted to a stratagem. It reported in about September 1859 to the 
Indian Government that Nana had died of Malaria in the forests of Terai.^ Under 
the circumstances Nana was forced to leave Nepal 

.Evidences of Nana’s death in Nepal not .convincing : 

i;_, ; jNana’s brigadier Jwala prasad and" Nana’s barber were arrested from Nepal 
‘MM'Sftfefthe $o<a!led death of Nana. -They -being presented to J. B. Shorer, the 
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magistrate, and collector of Kanpur, stated that they had witnessed the last cere- 
monies of the disposal of the dead body of Nana. On the strength of these state- 
ments, J. B. Shorar wrote in his book entitled ‘Havelock's March on Kanpur ' 
that Nana had died of Malaria in the winter season of 1 859-60.'^ But it is to be noted 
that both of them confessed that they were not present when Nana actually died. 
They simply said that they had witnessed the cerimony of the disposal of the dead 
body of Nana. They might have said so to save their Master from the hot pursuit 
of the British. The version of Nana’s death of Kusumbai, the daughter of Baji Rao 
If and the step-sister of Nana Saheb cannot be said to be factual. Before three years 
of her death in Maharashtra in 1917, she declared that Nana died of fever in Nepal 
and the ashes of her burnt body were brought to the ladies who performed the last 
rites. She was then present and was 12 years old. But it is to be marked that no 
lady including Kusumbai was present when Nana was alleged to have died and his 
body was said to have burnt. Kusiunbai simply says that the ashes were received 
by the ladies. Colonel Ramsay, the English resident at Nepal in 1859-60, noted that 
the ladies of Nana Saheb did not show any signs of mourning or they did not observe 
any customory rites on hearing the death of Nana Saheb.^ This contradicts the state- 
ment of Kusumbai. Therefore the story of Kusumbai does not seem to be correct. 

The same resident in his letter dated 8th September, i860 to the Government of 
India, expressed grave doubts about the death of Nana. Moreover the Government 
arrested different persons resembling Nana Saheb during the period of 1861 to 
IS75. Harjibhai Brahmchari, Apparao, Jamnadas and some others were arrested, 
oriticaily examined and then released.^ These facts suggest that the Indian Govern- 
ment was not convinced of the report of the Nepalese Government about the death 
of Nana, that is why it continued the search for Nana at least upto 1875. 

Nana’s wamlerlngs and arrival In Shiliore (Sauraslitra): 

It is supposed that Nana left Nepal by the end of 1860. He wandered for some 
time in the disguise of a hermit and visited Hardwar and other holy places. It is 
quite unlikely that he went to Mecca, Turkey or to any other foreign land^ because 
he did not know any foreign language. Moreover he was an orthodox brahmin. 
On the contrary there are good circumstantial evidences to prove the belief that 
Nana Saheb stayed in Sauraslitra at Shihore for about thirty to forty years and 
breathed his last there. 

During his personal visit to Shihore, the author observed the places where Nana 
Saheb and his companions were supposed to have stayed. He also met Purshotam- 
hhai K. Dave aged 83, Jetlialaibhai V. Pandya aged 82 and some other eyewitnesses 
and contemporaries of Nana Saheb. He also took their statements. The author 
has also got the authentic copy of the statement made in presence of the magistrate 
of Shihore by Jadiben who claimed to have served Nana Saheb for about five years.i" 
The summary of the observations and the statements suggest the following details. 

* It was probably AjjImuHakhan, his secretary, who had stayed in Muslim countries of the Middle 
East. He knew the foreign languages well. ' ' ; ■ • -r 

t She has died at the age of 90. 
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^ According: to the statement of Jadiben, Nana Saheb in the disguise of a hermit 
accidently met ' Harakhram' at Bhopal-Ta! lake when the latter 
was retiirning' from Benaras after completing his studies. He fed' Naiia Saheb and 
treated him well. Nana Saheb 'noted the description of Shihore related by her grand- 
father and then he went. away. After sometime Nana Saheb with Ms co.mpaiiioiis 
arrived at Shihore and Harakhram arranged' for their temporary residence. Then 
they settled at different places. 

Local persons mainly give two versions of the arrival of Nana Saheb in Shihore. 
One says that he came to Shihore through Sindh, Kacliha and Morvi. The other 
states that Nana arrived at Shihore through Cambay, Nadiad and Hatliasani, near 
Palitana, But it is very likely that he might have arrived from Nadiad and Cambay 
because the lands of Assubhai Desai, the father of famous, Biharidas Desai of Nadiad 
were confiscated by the government on the accusation that he had sheltered Nana 
Saheb. Eighty years old Jethabhai of Hathasani asserts the same hypothesis. 

According to the above statements Nana Saheb was accompanied by his followers 
Rambuva, his personal physician, Balvantsinh, his gunner and Jaffurallah, called 
yakin by Nana due to the latter’s trust in Nana, Probably they came to Shihore 
somewhere in 1862. Nana took the name of Yogindra Dayanand Swami and settled 
in the cave near Gautameswar on the river Gautami about a mile away from Shihore. 
It is surrounded on all sides by the hills and no one can have an idea of the human 
habitation there, Rambuva under the assumed name of Ramachandra took the 
abode at the famous Brahmakunda, about a fariong from Gautameshwar, while 
Baladev in the disguise of Balaram stayed at Khakhi math now named Thakurdwara 
in the midst of the city and Zafifurallah in the assumed name of yakin established 
himself at the place now called Takiya on the western side of the city. The state- 
ments of the eyewitnesses suggest that they often met one another at night, but never 
saw one another during the day time. Moreover they hardly met the local people 
for some years. As the eyewitnesses say, they might not have come in close contact 
of the local people before 1880. Meanwhile the Indian Government had lost all 
the interest in the further inquiry of Nana Saheb. That is why he might have been 
able to stay at Shihore at a distance of only five miles from Sonagadh, the head- 
quarters of the Agency. 

Local sources and personal observation of the author reveal the following facts. 

In her statement before the magistrate of Shihore Jadiben declared that Daya- 
nand Swami had told her before threedays of his death that he was Peshva Nana 
Saheb, but he warned her not to tel! this fact to anyone, otherwise the British govern- 
ment would harass the persons concerned. Therefore she kept it secret till the in- 
dependence of the country was achieved. 

Yogindra spoke marathi and hindi well. He could understand gujarati but 
could not express himself well in it. 

*; ; His manners, food habits and religious '.cerimooies were those of the maha- 
rashtrian. He worshiped Dattatriya, Ganesh, Vithoba Rukmabai and Tulaja, Bhavani 
the family goddess of the Marathas and the i^shvas. He celebrated Ganesh Chaturthi' 
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according to the miharashtrian cuistoin and not according to the Gujarati custom. 
He was very fond of eating chatani and the author has observed kharal of stone 
on the top part of the cave. Jadibeii revealed that he liked the fond of the maha- 
rashtrian type.,'; 'V. 

The throne made of stone is still visible on the upper part of the cave. There 
are seats of stone on both the sides of the throne. The sitting place has been prepared 
near the foot of the throne also. The shape and size of the throne is very similar 
to that of the Peshva at Shanivarvada palace in Poona. The main throne, might 
have been provided for Nana and the rest for bis companions. 

Dayanand Swami performed Kanyadan ceremony of some brahmin girls every 
year and at the time he used to destribute golden Ashrafis. It was a notable custom 
of the peshva family, particularly of Bajirao II and of Nana Saheb. He never took 
anything free from any one and paid for the work. 

He had wounds of shots on the backside and on the frontside of his body, 
when anyone talked about the upheaval of 1857, he went inside the cave and remained 
there for hours together. He had marked hatred for the English government. 

Dayanand wore rings of pearls in his ears. Nana Saheb used to wear the same 
types of pearl-rings, 

Dayanand used to read a book named Ganeshashtak the last page of which 
contains the praise of the peshva family. Now the book is with the Brahmin named 
Premajibhai Shukla of Shihore, It also contains the name of Nana Saheb on every 
page. It might have been inserted afterwards. 

A book on Ayuraveda written in the marathi script and supposed to have been 
composed by Dayanand, has been found from the cave. It is at present with Mani- 
bhai of Shihore. 

Jadiben cooked for Dayanand for the last five years. When Dayanand was 
seriously sick, he was shifted to Dave street in the house of Mahashankar Upadhyay. 
Jadiben served him up to the last moment and then he revealed to her the fact that 
he was Nana Saheb. He died in Samvat 1959 (1902-1903 A.D.) on the eleventh 
day of Sharavan in the morning at eight o-clock. According to his wishes he was 
buried-near Brahmakund where his Samadhi can still be seen. 
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PEOPLE OF. GUJASAT, AND SHIVAJL 

By " 

' , Dr. T. a JOSHI, M.A. 'Ph.' D.’" ■ 

Sliivaji 'Was a planderer and hiS' designs were bad, is still 
carried by many and it is 'particularly ' associated with the loot , of city of Surat. It 
is created: by early writers' of .’lad'iatt: History and among them many were foreigners. 

Surat was a well-known city for its fabulous wealth. It was the important port 
only one of its kind, on Western Coast, to maintain the contacts and trade with 
Europe and West Asian Islamic people. It was being used by the Muslims of India 
for going out on holy trip to Mecca and by Europeans for having trade including 
supply of fire arms, with Mughal Emperors, It was in short the gate way of India in 
those days and its possession was a prestige issue for the Mughals. Because of its 
W'ealth it was plundered by others for nearly five times in the 16th and 17th centuries 
by Tugluk in 1347, by Portugueze three times in 1512, 1530, and 1531, by Malik 
Amber of Bahamani kingdom in 1611 and by Murad in 1658. 

But except Surat city and a few other places, the condition of Gujarat was 
miserable. Saint Ramdas (1608 to 1680) of Maharashtra travelled in Gujarat in 
about 1628 and Established his ‘ maths ’ at various places. He has described the 
condition as “ it is difficult to know how many Gujarati ladies are abducted! How 
many have transported to foreign lands for sale as slaves! Life has become most 
miserable for people of this country. They are drowning themselves or committing 
suicides by various means.”-—* 

In one of the letters written by the officials of the Surat factory to the com- 
pany authorities in London, it has been mentioned thus: ‘‘you have been formerly 
advised what iinsufferable tyranny the Bannians (Hindu Businessmen) endured in 
Surat by the force exercised by these lordly Moors on account of their religion. 
Sooner the trade at Surat declines and at Bombay rises 

Thousands of temples were destroyed in Gujarat by Muslim rulers and idolators 
suffered heavily at their hands. And therefore all impression is conveyed that the 
people of Gujarat submitted to the atrocities meekly. This is not only a wrong im- 
pression but it indicates ignorance of the facts. Gujarat resisted the oppression in 
its own way but it was unorganized. Shri Jadunath Sarkar describes: “Of all the 
provinces of the Mughal Empire Gujarat was most turbulent. A Land subject to 
frequent droughts and soil mostly of sand or stone yielded a poor and precarious 
harvest to reward the labour of man in many parts of the province. All its ardent 
spirits naturally turned from the thankless task of tilling the soil, to the more profit- 
able business of plundering their weaker and richer brethren. The Gujarat artisans, 
whose fame was world wide, flourished in the cities under shelter of the walls. The 
prevailing lawlessness added to the misery of the peasants and the poverty of the 

♦Research Student in Dept, of Politics, Bombay — , 

(f) Poetry of Ramdas —Asmani and Sultani. 

(2) English Re:ord on Shivaji Page 138. 
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land by discovering industry and accumulatiom of wealth.’’--™ 'therefore Gujarat 
bore the evil title of Lashkar-khez” or a land “Bristling with soldiers”/^ 

Aurangzeb was the governor of Gujarat between 1645-47 and he took sicrn 
measures by employing more soldiers to suppress the people and in this period he 
even killed Sufis, Bohras and other saints. 

It appears that favviessness was not only unorganized but was also with without 
any higher objectives. But this impression is also one-sided. Shivaji attacked Mughal 
forces stationed in Surat twice, once in 1664 and again in 1670, as soon as the general 
order of Aurangzeb to pull down all the temples and to destroy the resistance was 
issued in 1669, When Shivaji reached the outskirt of Surat city, he demanded 
"Chauth’*, i.e. 1/4 income as tax, and declared that on refusal, the tax would be 
collected by force. On refusal he marched in Surat after giving strict instructions 
that unless resistance was offered no one should be killed. A foreign biographer 
of the period Mr. Guarda has recorded that none resisted and none perished.'*' 

Rev. John L'Escallot who was allowed to protect subjects in his church, in 
Surat, wrote that Shivaji attacked Surat to prevent the Mughals and Bijapur king 
from joining their hands. Another letter gives information “ he had not come to 
do any personal hurte to any person, but to avenge Aurangzeb.^ 

There were following Muslim— merchants who were described as ‘ Lords of 
w:;alth (Navkot Narayan) Bahirji Bohra, Haji Sayyad Beg, Haji Kasam, Sayyad 
Shaheed Beg, Miilia Abdul Jaffer.^ They were compelled to hand over the treasure 
to Shivaji and all the information was given to Shivaji by the inhabitants of Surat. 
But merchants were not at all hurt by him. In anodi^r letter on official business 
addressed to the company authorities in London, it has been recorded that “ Savagy 
hath not carryed away all, but left them a competancy to carry on their trade.”^ 

Shivaji never indulged in indiscriminate plunders, observes, Dr. Balkrishna.. 
Even Aurangzeb gave him a certificate that he was the defender of Muslim religion*^ 
He had in his service many Muslim officers on prominent pGs:s. His admiral was a 
Muslim. He never destroyed Quoran and never pulled down a mosque. He rendered 
help equally to all. Shivaji wrote a letter to the governor of Surat: “ your emperor 
has forced me to keep an army for the defence of ray people and country, that army 
must be paid by his subjects ”, — ■ 

in his letter to Raja Jaisingh, Chief array officer of Mughal forces in Deccan, 
Shivaji writes, ‘‘Our children, our country, our wealth, our God, our temples, and 
our holy worshippers, are all in danger of existence, owing to his (Aurangzeb) 
machination, and utmost-limit of pain, that can be borne has been reached. The 

{3) h Sarkar— The History of Aurangzeb Pages 70-71 and 129 

(4) Foreign Biographies of Shivaji — Page 73. 

(5) English records on Shivaji Page 13 and 76. 

(6) Hardas -Piinyashlok Shivaji Part III Page 6. 

(7) English Record — Page 93 

(8) Dr. Balkrishna — Ibid — Pages 16 and 175. 
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most strenuous efforts should be made at this, time to protect Hindus, Hindustan 
and Hindu reiigioB. ; .I. des.ire to make an effort and bring about stability and strive 
my utmost for the sake of t. he country”'.:^ ' 

Thus it may be noted that Shivaji’s efforts were directed towards the noble 
cause of the freedom of the country, and those who gave secret information to him 
about locations of wealth in Surat, and those who were inspired by the teaching of 
Saints dike Jaiiardan Swami the disciple of Ramdas^® of ■ Surat and some other 
belonging to the same tribe, were the spirited souls of Gujarat and because of their 
undying spirit when Muslim Governor asked people of Surat to raise arms against 
Shivaji, none came forwardd^ 

More information is not available yet but that is no reason why its value can be 
ignored. Further research on the topic may bring out valuable informations about 
the resistance movement *’ in Gujarat in which majority of the people had joined 
theirhands. 



(9) Shivaji’s Letter to Jaisinh. 

(TO) Janardau Swami — “ Samarth Pratap ” — Old biography of Ramdas. 
(11) J. Sarkar— Ibid— Page 229. 
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FOLK DRAWINGS OF BHAVNAGAR IHSlRICr 

SURESH SHETH 
USHAKANT MEHTA 

Under the blazing sun of summer the villagers get together to prepare for the 
marriages of their sons and daughters on the yellow land of Saurashtra. They could 
not get time to repair their mud houses after monsoon. The rain had let fall ail its 
fury on these poor mud walls and roofs of Indian tiles. The mud bricks peep from 
the worn-out walls. The tiles have taken on a black colour. 

Within a few weeks there is a lot of activity and restlessness among the women 
of the villages. Right from early morning whenever they get some time between 
hours of domestic work, they start collecting cowdung, yellow-clay and grass for 
doing " GARA ' on the mud walls. 

On the 1 5th day of March Kadvibai of Neswad has started to cover the mud 
bricks by ‘ GARA with her soft fingers. Some of the other women give pressure 
of the thumbs and evolve lively patterns on the walls> creating plant-like motifs. 
Gangabai gives pressure of the palm differently from the other women, and thus 
creates prints of hands on the walls. In this way the walls of the house with their 
uneven slopes, textured quality and curviniai grass become a fascinating surface 
for the spectator. Still the women are not satisfied with these walls. They feel they 
would like to do something on the textured surfaces. 

The surface itself invites them to do something, which activates the walls, and 
enlivens the different uneven slopes. 

The women take in their clay utensils some white pieces which are easily found 
in their fields and in the woods, and mix them with water. They use ordinary in- 
struments or readily available materials as their brushes, as for example, they take 
the stump of the plant, or rough textured piece of cloth, a stick etc. They start doing 
drawing with freshness of mind and to the soft tunes of folk songs. Before farmers 
and cowherds return from their fields in the evening the walls of the mud houses 
are brightened by lively drawings of a tiger, leopard, a sparrow, kangopies etc., and 
the indispensable peacock. The peacock is for them the most beautiful bird and the 
symbol of an auspicious occasion like a marriage. The villagers in Saurashtra see 
this bird frequently in their fields in their day-to-day life. There are about hundred 
different motifs of the peacock in their drawings known as ‘ ALEKH in local 
languages of Bhavnagar District. They never try to depict the peacock as seen in 
nature, the bird is almost transformed in their creative process. Some times women 
say, ‘ A Mor Say (This is a peacock.) We have to accept all the transformations 
of the form of the peacock because they get a place on the mud walls. There are 
instances, when the motif of the * ALEKH ^ comes closer in to the other mediums 



of art and crafts of that particular region. There is similarity between the drawings, 
of birds and motif of those birds and animals expressed in Embroidery and Applique 
(Patch work). Some changes are bound to coma in the depiction of the birds and 
animals, human figures because of the possibilities and limitations of different 
mediums. But on the wholes attitude remains more or less the same. Even in their 
cthy toys, drawings on pots, embroidery, applique, the women never allow the forms ^ 
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of birds, animals, and human ft to tend towards realism. The motifs of diiTereiu 
mediums remain eontiniiousiy changing due to regional variations, allowing sem 
sibility to play the major role to make things more and more lively with due con- 
sideration to the mediam in which they are execut^^ 

For instance the motii of the peacock remains changing in accordance with the 
diiierent castes and different regions of Saurashtra. The motif drawn on the wall 
of Bhadi Bhandaria village is very similar to the motif of embroidery of that region, 
while the motif of a peacock in Wadli village forms a different picture which has 
quality of a drawing and scribles. Here we find there is not much relation between 
the drawing and embroidery. While various changes take place even in form of a 
peacock, it still retains the essential qualities of the bird, its delicate neck, its lovely 
feathers, its proud helmet and splendid blue colour. On many occasions the peacock 
no longer remains a particular bird of that region, it stands for all the birds of that 
area. ■ 

The peacock is the most favourite bird in Western India and now it is the na- 
tional bird of our country. The women folk have given due importance to the peacock 
even in their songs and idioms. Sometimes the peacock becomes a human being; 
at others a human being becomes a peacock accepting the qualities and weaknesses 
of the bird. Particularly in folklore and in fairy tales the process of the human being 
becoming bird is very interestingly described. Even in their drawings of peacocks 
and peahens at certain places we do not find any apparant similarity with the drawing 
of (real) peacock done on the walls. Women freely add new varieties of shapes and 
motifs in the body of a peacock while engaged in their creative activities. The whole 
form is completely transformed, and it gets new values on mud walls, for example, 
in the drawing on wall of Gorakha village. 

The women of the Saurashtra villages also draw the tiger, the leopard, the ele- 
phant, the cat etc. One does not see these animals in the day-to-day life of Saurashtra. 
The question then arises: why they draw the tiger, the leopard, the elephant, fre- 
quently on their yellow mud walls with all the minute details of the animals and 
different postures, as if they are observed at close quarters. They give a psychological 
explanation for these animals. They say that they have fascination for them because 
they do not generally see in their daily life. At the same time they accept the tact 
that their buffaloes, cows, calves are beautiful animals, but they see these animals 
ail the time and from childhood days. They observe them in the fields and forests 
and in houses, and therefore, no longer stimulate them for drawings. 

it is possible that many years back these people (Kharak, Pabcholi, Rabari, 
Kofi) were hunters and lived a nomadic life, roaming from one place to another 
in search, of food and grass for their animals. They might have been scared by the 
animals mentioned above and therefore the images of the tiger, the leopard, the 
elephant are still strong on their minds even after they have settled down in the 
villages and have cultivated land and dometicated animals like the cow, the buffalo 
the horse, the donkey etc. It is quite possible that they are unable to forget theit 
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preocciipatioa 'With the tiger, the leopard, the eIephaot~who at one time in their 
lives plead such an importan^^^^ 

■ When in ‘ ALEKH’ the body of a tiger, the . cat, or the leopard is filled with 
cheque designs or uneven dots one feels that women have understood the problem 
of representation of animals as one aspect, of creative process in. much the same, 
way as a sensitive artist does i.n. his work. ■ In .the beginning they draw or they start 
with the tiger or the leopard but gradually they do ' away with the Identity ' . of : tfe 
animal and freely add geometric designs and consider the body as a mere square, 
rectangular shape and nothing more. But in the end they again add something 
which brings the ‘ ALEKH ' nearer to the real animal in nature such as the sharp 
nose or eyes or nostrils, claws. 

There is a general belief about folk art that there is more repetition of the same 
motif and there is less scope for individual touch in the craft. But the drawings on 
mud walls create entirely new pictures, when one sees the drawings minutely and 
with a view to studying various substleties of the tradition. Somebody may remark 
that the motif of the peacock is the same motif done 25 years ago in the village and 
that mother give this craft to her daughter as one of the traditional kinds of training, 
and that thus there is no scope for individual touch, addition and alteration in the 
motif of the peacock or the drawings of the tiger. The children of the family repeat 
their traditional art on occasions like marriage, Diwali, pilgrimage, " saptah ' etc. 

But when we see the drawings of a railway train, bicycle, the gramophone, the 
clock etc. on the uneven surfaces of mud walls, we have to accept that there is a 
live sensibility and special gift (whatever we may call it) in those women folk to react 
to modern visual data and reconstruct them on a different plane. They may hav^ 
utterly simple minds and see new things with utmost a sense of surprise and make 
things simple, keeping all essential details of the objects they see. 

The Railway train has unusual passengers— the gopies churning milk in one of 
the compartments of the train and even driving the engine and occasionally filling 
coal from the coal van. The sun, the moon and a stranger have their own compart- 
ments in the train as if we were listening to fairy tales and folk stories — the stage 
is activated by different characters and they play their different roles unlike their 
usual role in reality. There are some remote experiences or legends in which the 
sun can be a good companion of a poor passengers, out of the blue. Similarly the 
moon can travel during the day on yellow land without any hesitation. 

These drawings have an intimate relationship with the surroundings from which 
they spring. The white drawings or wall of Gaman from interesting contrast with 
jet black buffaloes in fore gound. The decorated piece of embroidery laying on 
the coat, dark green bottles on the wall of verandah, big red clay pots of drinking 
water with their painted peacocks and golden lid — all these enhance the values of 
drawings. When we detach the drawing bodkj we can hardly get in idea of the real 
quality of the drawings. It seems that women folk are interested in surface decora- 
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lion. The drawing starts from one comer of the wall and it decorates all the different 
uneven surfaces and small windows known as ‘HAVABARIA’, niches, which come 
in its way upto another corner of the wall, all get adoration of small triangular 
shapes with curvanial leaves. This attitude of surface decoration is reflected in 
other mediums of Folk Art. They decorate their hands, legs, and faces with tatoos 
or what in the local language is called ‘ CHHUDNA ’ (Tattoos). The clay pots of 
drinking water, pieces of embroidery, folk toys, (Clay and cloth toys)— all have 
lively surface decoration by different lines and colours. 


The women are more interested in motifs rather than composition because 
there is no grouping of the objects on the yellow wall, at the same time there is no 
apparent relation with different drawings by way of a particular incident or a drama. 


The drawing is an end in itself. Each drawing or a motif exists individually. 
Perhaps this is a limitation or simplicity of folk drawings. 


Even under the impact of the modern influences, and the changing pattern of 
Socio-Economic, Political life, our villages have retained a live sensibility and 
insight in their reactions to the Modern visual stimulii and have kept up their lively 
tradition. 


CO-OPERATION WITH CONTRIBUTORS 

Papers are received for publication on Research work in subject in 
which they are interested. When research schemes are sponsored or 
financed by the society no honorarium is paid, but all contributions are 
carefully examined and a MEDAL is awarded every year for the best 
research contribution published in the Journal. 

The journal is non-profit making and hence does not pay for the 
manuscripts accepted for publication. The authors, however, get 25 free 
off-prints of their published papers and a copy of the Journal free for 
a year for approved research contributors. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


i; ;bulletin ' oF; ' :the anthropological survey of indu 

Vol. XI, Nos. 3-4 (1962). Indian Museum, Calcutta, , 1966, Pp. 145-234 

This issue of the Bulletin of the Anthropological Survey of India, whose publica- 
'.tion was delayed for four, years, contains ten. articles, five of which '■study the 
traits of various peoples and tribes in India, The Aiithropological Survey thus con- 
tinues its old tradition of paying special attention to Physical Anthropology. Two 
articles describe the blood-group distribution, the proportion of ABH secretion, 
sickle-cell trait and colour blindness of the Gadaba and Paroja in Orissa in the first, 
and of some Rajput groups in western U.P. in the second paper. A third study 
deals with the blood-group distribution of the Bhatra, Miiria and Mahra of Bastar. 
A fourth paper records the distribution of middle-phalangeal hair in some Bastar 
populations, while the fifth paper is a dermatoglyphic study of the tribes and castes 
of Nagaland and Manipur. These articles are highly specialised studies, dealing 
mainly with small populations. But they provide the Physical Anthropologist with 
much-needed, detailed information and this fills in a few of the many lacunae in 
the over-all survey of the racial characteristics in the Indian population. May the 
Anthropological Survey of India continue in these studies which are indispensable 
for an exact comprehensive study of the racial history of India. 

It is impossible to deal adequately with the other five papers describing various 
cultural traits of Indian social groups. The most important of these papers is by 
N. K. Syamchaudhuri and describes in greater detail and with full documentation 
the agricultural activities of the Riang, a tribe in Tripura State (Nagaland). The 
Riang still practice mainly shifting cultivation, but for certain crops they have switched 
over to plough cultivation, on the wet low-lands as well as on the dry up-lands. 
The author gives in an appendix a few folksongs with a bearing on agriculture. 

Interesting is also the — only too short— collection of proverbs on the Badaga 
woman (Nilgiri Hills), as it provides a deep insight into the mentality and cultural 
setting of the Badaga. The author gives a short commentary to each proverb re- 
corded. 

1, • Stepliefi Fiichs* 


p. BULLETIN OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SURVEY Volume Xfl, (1963). 
Nos. 1 and 2, January to June, 128 pp. Indian Museum, Calcutta 1967. 

This issue of the Bulletin of the Anthropological Survey of India, published 
four years late, contains thirteen articles, two of which are studies of the blood- 
'groops, ABH secretion, frequency of sickle-cell traits, P.T.C. testing and colour- 
blindness, of the Rajbanshi of Midnapur District (West Bengal) on the one hand 
-and of the Dorla (Koya) and Dhurwa (Parja) of Bastar on the other. A third paper 
variation in defective colour vision among some tribes^of Assam. There 
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is a lot of confusion about the racial origin of the tribes both in West Bengal and 
in Bastar. The tribes tend to change their social affinities, and when Hinduised 
frequently adopt a new caste name or have themselves incorporated by a large and 
influential caste if such an adoption is granted. Anthropometric studies alone can 
dear up the confusion and define reliably the real racial affinities of these tribes and 
castes. 

Three further articles concentrate on pot-making in various parts of Assam, 

Two articles deal with kinship structure; one discusses the complex kinship 
structure of a polyandrous Rajput community in Jaunsar Bawar, the other the kin- 
ship terms and usages of the Santals in Birbhum, 

Highly significant is the study in provincial and religious stereo-types carried 
out among university students in Calcutta. 310 students were interrogated; they 
were divided into three groups according to their home provinces (Bengal, Bihar 
and U.P.) and according to their religion (Hindus, Muslims and Christians). The 
survey found that there is considerable tension between Bengalis and Biharis, mainly, 
it seems, for economic reasons. With regard to religion, Hindu students have a 
poor opinion of Muslim students, while the Christians are more favourably evalu- 
ated. The latter (belonging mainly to the Anglo-Indian community) are equally 
well accepted by the Muslims. 

Two articles contain village studies ; one is the study of a desert village in western 
Rajasthan, the other of a Rajbanshi community in the District of Cooch Behar, 

Most of the articles in this issue of the Anthropological Survey are rather short 
and not sufficiently penetrating into the matter under discussion, but they are all 
of topical interest. Most probably they are preliminary reports on studies carried 
out by the members of the Survey and merely indicate on which problems the Survey 
is at present concentrating. 

Stephen Fuchs, 

3, LIVING PREHISTORY IN INDIA— An article by Shri D. D. Kosambi published 
in the American Review, October 1967 at pages 39 - 50, 

In this remarkable and noteworthy article, of about 10 pages, the late Mr. 
Kosambi of International fame from India, has given a living account of Prehistory 
in India. It shows the originality of a scholar and with greatness of his vision he 
succeeds in showing that the living prehistory in India is still alive inspite of his 
vision of antiquity which he shared with his father Kosambi at the Gandhi Ashram 
in his great glory. The Kosambis were great scholars and were known at the Ashram 
for several years. He came into contact first with the Ras Pardhi which he studied, 
who now live in Maharashtra originally came from Gujarat to the north* They speak 
a dialect of Gujarati and practiced both begging and thefts by the women and men 
alike. One can scarcely avoid the conjecture that the Hindu ordeal was adopted 
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from some aboriginal , Indiaa rite, such aS: the ones, preserved today in the Pardhi 
dance and trial 

He describes with characteristic frankness the branch of the Dhangars which 
follow tribal ways 'and earn living as itinerna therdsmen: each band numbers about 
twelve people and leading a flock of about 300 sheep. These groups spend the eight 
dry months of the year in a round of travel ' that rarely covers less than 200 miles 
and : may range : iipto as far as 400 miles. He describes in the characteristic way the 
hook-swinging, Malitoba, and the places in which the Mhatoba lives. Mhatoba is 
called Bapuji- Baba or Father-God "’ and it is dangerous for any woman to 
approach him, who eventually marries the Mother Goddess and the marriage or 
the union between Devkota Demon symbolises the conflict thus perpetuated. 

It appears certain that the deity worshipped at the Theur mound thousands 
of years ago was a goddess, just as the deity is today. Here with the Pardlii snarers, 
the Dhangar shepherds, and the hook-swinging devotees of Mhatoba is further 
evidence that the prehistory of India is still alive. 

Kosambi says that it is more to the point, there exist in India today many tribal 
peoples whose customs go back to preliteratc times. Representing some thirty million 
(about 6 per cent) of India’s total population of 440 million, these peoples preserve 
many features — in fossilized form as it were — of Indian prehistory. 

This article of Mr. Kosambi appearing in the American Review for October 
1967, which is the single Magazine on Indian Anthropology is interesting to read 
and thought provoking 'o the students of Anthropology. 

l\ G. SHAH. 

4. PlCTliRESQOE GUJARAT — Published by the Directorate of Inforniatioa, 
Govemment of Gujarat, Ahmedabad In 1961 (first edition). Price Rs. 3/- pp. 82, 

Picturesque Gujarat is the first edition published in 1961 by the Directorate 
of Information and printed by Shri B. Rawat at Kumar Printery, Ahmedabad. 
There are about sixty pictures in this volume selected by the Director of Informa- 
tion. it maintains the reputation of Gujarat and of picturesque country among its 
purity of style and its talented qualities which are of supreme character. Many 
country-side pictures are given beginning with the sacred Jag dance of Mataji. The 
picture on page 24 is the sky-high Somnath Extinct Architecture, Mount Girnar, 
land of Saurashtra, Belaram Pa van Pavitra Narmada, Sihor, Panchwegan, children 
of the soil, gramalakhmi with beautifully decorated arms, Dwarka, Sidhpur, 
Koloryak, Jumma-Masjid all these pictures are worth commending. Gujarat is 
famous and well known for its mangificant architecture. The Director of Informa- 
tion deserves congratulations for this publication though he may not be able to 
publish another volunne. 


P. Gl'SHAiH. 
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5. GU JAM AT 1967— -A. .Reference Annpal— prepared by The Research and Reference 
Section, Directorate of Information j Govemnieiit of Gujarat, SacMvalaya^ Ahme* 
■ dabad— ' 15* Pages, 302. ■ 

In 34 chapters in 302 pages the Director of Information has compressed informa- 
lion about the Gujarat State, It has brought upto date and corrected information 
upto July 1967, which annual was printed in the Government Printing Press, Ah- 
medabad. ' 

Vadnagar Toran— a fine specimen of Gujarati style of Architecture finds the 
first place in the annual which is produced every year. 

The total geographical area of the State is 4,42,67,500 acres, the gross cropped 
area is 2,41,36,500 acres while 22,79,400 acres represents forest area in the State 
and 1 1 ,30,400 acres represents barren and uncultivable land. 

The people of Gujarat are courageous and enterprising. Though not stout in 
physique, they are gentle and have created a legend of courage, patriotism, valued 
chivalry and hospitability. Proximity to sea coupled with the spirit of enterprise 
has made the Gujaratis to explore new horizons which in turn have fostered in 
them sound practical wisdom, catholicity of taste and social flexibility and amia- 
bility. 

They are settled throughout India and have selected colonies in Calcutta, Cawn- 
pore, Madras and have made the trade in past with Rangoon. 

it is significant to know that Ahmedabad is the only city with a population of 
over a million (13,24,000) the other cities in the State with more than a iakh popula- 
tion are Baroda (2,95,144), Surat (2,88,026), Rajkot (1,93,498), Bhavnagar (1,71,039) 
and Jamnagar (1,39,692). The Scheduled Castes and Scheduled tribes population 
in the State number 13,67,255 and 27,54,446 respectively. 

The percentage of literacy is 24 % as per Census of 1961. Gujarati is the principal 
language of the State. 

The Golden Age : The present Gujarat existed as a compact cultural block since 
ages, its name and territories came into existence only since the middle of the 10th 
century in the reign of Mulraj Solanki, the first Chalukyan ruler who laid the founda- 
tion of modern Gujarat. It was he who invited the “ Patola” weaving for which 
Gujarat became famous. The Solanki rule provided homes for the artisans and the 
monuments of Somnath, Modhera, Than, Ghumli, Abu, Girnar, Palitana are crea- 
tions during his reign. The Solkankis were followed by Siddharaj, Kumarpal fcr 
the growth of art in that century. Jainisin is a |^|achievement Jn the Muslim 
period at the end of the i3th century a new'iyle 'of'ltmdu-MMim culture came 
into existence and the synthesis of Hindu- Muslim culture are still preserved in 
many ancient monuments of Ahmedabad. 
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Creating a new State of Gujarat in 1963 it becomes easy to build a new title 
of Glory that was Gujarat in the constitution. The commencement of the Indian 
Constitution, the National Emblem,- the National Flag and the National Anthem 
Jana-Gana Maiia,” was adopted. ' 

The Annual ' also ' displays the Public Accounts, and the Economics etc. of 
the State of Gujarat which are worth reading. 

' need not- read that agriculture is the main occupation of the people. The 
Industrial structure of Gujarat State is of the varied conditions as given at page 497„ 

The book is not complete witho'ut- the Public Service Commission, Charity 
Commission, Charitable' ■ Endowments Act, Societies Registration Act and Official 
Trustee and Administrator GeneraL 


The Annual is well edited with full information with pictures of importanl tem- 
ples and monuments and a well printed publication and is worth reading with 
interest. 


P. G. SHAH 
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6, LOST SARAS VATI “.Author: Mr. Amrit Pandya ‘ Indras \ pubiishsd by Sardar 
Patel University, Vallabh Vidyanagar (India) Price: Rs. 30/- Pages: 285 + two 
charts. 

The great rivers of India like Ganges, Jamuna, Narbada, Godavari etc, have 
been worshipped by the Hindus for centuries as these rivers have contributed so 
much to the economy, philosophy and culture of the people and have occupied 
the place as deities in the religion and consequently each river has its own purana. 
But let us not forget that there was yet another river more worshipped and revered 
than all these rivers. It was the great river Sarasvati which dried up later due to 
some geological changes. However to memorise this lost river, about half a dozen 
rivers had been named Sarasvati ” in different parts of India. 

The author of the book under review, a well-known archaeologist and research- 
scholar, has made an attempt to find out the influences which this river ‘ par excellence^ 
had made ecologically on the Indian people and their culture, and the role it played 
in the history of the world at large. 

Presenting the results of the latest research works in various branches of know- 
ledge, the author concludes that the Sarasvati Basin served as a common platform 
for synthesyzing the two communities belonging to the different basic productive 
economies which he terms as the Indo-Pacific and the Indo-Atlantic, because the 
river Sarasvati was located geographically between the ganges and the Indus which 
formed the boundary-lines of the afore said-communities of the two basic productive 
economies. — At about the beginning of the second millenium B. C., the entire bed 
of the river Sarasvati and the floor of the sea at its confluence (the present runns of 
Kutch) raised due to earth-movements resulting in drying up of the whole river for 
ever and the area through which it flowed started turning into a desert, today known 
as the Indian desert. This geographical change considerably affected the subsequent 
human process in India as the author elaborates it. ? 

This work primarily aims to probe into past human institutions with a view 
to tracing out a new' and a truer personality of India. It presents a new interpreta- 
tion of Indian and world pre-history and corroborates it in a very scientific way 
mainly in light of archaeological, anthropological, linguistic and geological dis- 

aiveries. 

The author introduces in this work the functional-historical method of construc- 
ting the human past for the first time in Indian Historiography. However this method 
is increasingly used in other countries as the latest scientific method of writing his- 
tory for it is found the most convincing and satisfactory of all other methods. 

The author states that Indian history, as projected fby the functional-historical 
integration, cannot be isolated from the rest of the human hi tory. Hence, he probes 
into the historical facts of many other countries and as a result we find a new image 
of India and the world-history. 



Individual Research Lump Grants 


The Gujarat Research Society, 
Bombay-52 announces that small 
lump grant for research work is 
available out of the various funds 
on Psychological, Health Research, 
Linguistic, Sociological (Tribal) 
and Economic research. The 
amounts of individual grants for 
small research projects not ex- 
ceeding Rs. 500/- will be payable 
after completion of the work and 
after the printing of such papers 
in the Gujarat Research Society’s 
Journal. The details will be fixed 
by a special committee for each 
subject on receipt of applications 
from the various persons. 


Applicants interested in lump 
research grant should submit their 
applications to the Registrar, Gu- 
jarat Research Society, Samshod- 
han Sadan, Khar, Bombay-52 giv- 
ing the following particulars:- 

(1) Subject of research for which 
a lump grant is expected. 

(2) Qualifications. 

(3) Previous experience and re- 
search papers if any. 

President. 

Gujarat Research Society. 
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The present is the fruit of the past and therefore the planning for a better future 
and its execution requires a thorough study of history, but not that type of history 
which projects one part of social process. As the author has boldly pointed out, 
the majority of the present Indian works on the human past elaborate and emphasise 
the political facet alone. The author shows a new scientific way to know the probable 
future course of human history with the help of the past. 

A big separate chart attached to the book shows the various developmental, 
technological .socio-economic, culto-iinguistic and such other stages in human 
history in general and Indian history' in particular in well-defined chronological and 
evolutionary sequences. The chart is very useful and adds to the value of the book. 

In short, this research-work of high standard is indispensable for the scholars 
and research-workers of Indian history. Mr. Pandya deserves congratulations for 
this excellent contribution on history. It will be welcomed if a popular eidtion of 
the book is brought out. 


F. R Torres 
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Hi=i HRi 6.S.H 5y2 42 4 h m y^Hi«i cifridi Hcii ■!i|H4 my yiil'^ ^4. Hdkuni 
yyydi, 24 ^?l ^h^Shi yyyi2 d 22 yidT. siri^Q. yiH nfedi "^i^i 22 I, d hri?i£i 
ydddi ySt yi4i ^ihi. iiir^irHi 4 5 i.iH&iyis .4 ^«'cyid fyaiycHidi vii^Hd 2m 
<h4i Md ^2 ■^2d4 3i.iiydi 44 ti^drdPdd ■|;i%d 2 y:u<i4 yi 2 l yi^ 21-114 mh 

HciKHRddl ^t/2i 4 yS. - HH ^i-lftidldl^ 2iyiW 22yidl Hd<Hiydl HWO 4 
HRI y2H Csd44i - ‘ 3j«v2id1. ’ yiMife yydi Pigrryy d4(5»'iryi?yf,5Ld} 
4 d2y25lliH. "S. 121RS 2>'ld ‘ ^irjC^ld (yyi2lCHl — 5dH£.iyiS. ’ dl 2WilH2 h4 ( ^i-lrHR 
21?. Old) 4 42lSllCd r-y. yi?H (i2rdydldl SOi4 44 Si-uxyi, m ‘oj«'2ldl’ y'ddl 
Qyd4 ( Hdil? Old ) 4 4HI£11£1 <jj. “h 44 y «V2l4 21<HI d2^4 Htil^lRddi 

o]ff/2idl. - y£4H y4 42 y4 42 Ahr 22yidi si-ulu Hiki. oj'II hi? '^J5 4 «■/ 

Hd ^H?S 4cdmi4 5Hi4i. (IS) H y42ildi i9«ii y‘J4yoRR 2 H .1 csdi. 4 iir 2 y«s, 

<HI€ rHl? HURli?^ H<-2ld 5lil «4ic52l2dl '■yiH’itd HHl H©!, 45/ ?Udl 4Hdl 
(dyRi2Hld4 2 Hi 4 2611 (idl <?/. ?IR4. ‘^l^Hldl, 24, ^flRldl RnH HHR 

4 4Hldl<H dildT. 4 h 4 2liy Hd rHl Sl^ OIHI. 4 h 4, yHl2l4 Midi yic9 "Idl 4 h 4 
Sl62di MiHldl, yi2 ®y24 kmdyioa Sy2 44i4 yy adi. 4 ml 4 h4 
5/h 4 Hiavdl ^24 5y2 H61, svHi? 4 (i2r2i^<HitS4 HRI wHi mid, y4«il4 
ySlHdi 2 »isy«iid Jiy 2 d oii4 sy 2 5/ yididl yi 2 i hhuhi. ssyd4 hri Byw yoiyidi 
HI yyy 5 / hri ^di. Hd y^4 w yM 24 2 HiswRddl y4 w mi 2 iifead 
ykis 22 yi 4 Hiyiy 2 i H'Jiyyi hkaIh. 44. 44HdH^ yiyi y^i^ 

yS2dl ^i?52i«i4 Hd 4. yi62iiHi4 nHiyd 2 k. 22dRi ^<22 yw &ywi 


■zei ^a«tri %mH«i 

hSwI Hl| h€. =md iS'/q.l&l |ctt^ 

0l«il (^dl I ^ir/<ldl (HlHWl ?j\<{l SlW.l?l’-|(«!Hl fot%l»ll ^IHtd d^i W ^'^H,r=l sy^l 
3/mdl il&mrll S. >ll«v'dl OtWlOjlHil - 5i4dl ?ildl ?rq.lOllfo Cd® 

“d^iai Hll HWl ■y.iUW GMirR^r ’-1^5 Hi Hl?l HI %tl% tidl i H121 

=A r=t?i tCdlciHi Slddloy -dSldl, H^<i Hid Hdl HI ■ycjrTW HtHWl H’d Www 
?^Ih| HHl 4 44 HH 30 4 Hioi^a, dCiOO hi TsHH HRI dd|4 Ht^lHRdHi 0jff4 
HS.4H h4hI dHlS.H^ 314 HUHl^, «■ ^3:4 WCdl^ K^Hd HI fEH’d ^d qd 

id a34. «i44 H<HIH EeI HHl Hl^l HIM H HlS Eli dHl HW HqiHiqHldl W 
rkR idstt HI HiRlHHl Hid HHl 4 dd H^'4 HHl. Piers'/ «L? iM HH ^l^fe 

H<Ht4 [HdElq4 HI HR%ad d=ll4 HHIHI H^H IHJIHIH HI. oiqd HH dPj' 

idn 4i SH-U^H ksiHlH il. iHHlCdUd HI. ^h 4 WHl HHH i«llHl HR^HdlHl Tec-i 
® dqiH HliH HHl^l. ‘(iRHloil’^ HHIEH HI. ^H4ll4>-/ Hid Hid MqqiHt HIH« 
HHHt. 4 «r/HR 4 «h4hI H^4 HI? ?/ H-rHdl H^m4 di^HH HI dHlEH 
HHIHrO. HHlkl S. ^i4h H<Hl Hl«l4 Hlr4HdlHi HHIHI 4 HR dHlHilH 
S HH HIW Hl^ iqj =1^ S- 

Sll H'JvH Hd[ <44 til^SlcHl hShI --WlCd ddi 

HH H?klti H5dl4 iT^'HdHl HdHH HHlH HH qi<Wil3 Hieil^l. 4hhI H^MqHlH dkl^ 
qmrUHi 4 HMdHi ^dR HrHiid4i4 cSKT/dHl (i'H.qd H^ dMWi 4diwHt 
HHH HH Gnq Hldl4 HIovHI <?/ HHlil Ml'^lHHt HlEH HlMl d 44 5-/ HHdlHl HIH 
3)qHHl Hd3l lidl. ■^qi 4i iHli ^4 H^IdH nSdl SHE^ hi HH'^ «-/ Mli^dlH HmiHt 
HRl ©HHHi %H cldl. Hl4 HH? HH d h5 HH, H>^ d HRl 4i ^q<>4. ( qq. ) 
Hiii<HitS 4. "^HH 4 SldHl Hdi 4 syHiHSHi Ch=|ti eIhih, qHi=j;«! ( qq. ) 
r-HOiqHEiqi qi|i H«iqi. himi, 4 na 44 sv H«-HdiHi 4^1 ^ Hdi. 

4 nqfqi^swii^S ojir/qid ^rHqrqid4 qniHHiHi qiHH’d hhewiehI Hiql q?ai 
HH qidd H qi'H ^4 JjfnqCqidHl SHiHHfHHE qfell. hi ciLHIHI hi HHi qHd 
HHqi^ H^. d<3q<ir Hi qHHiVdl Hir4Hdi HfqHH s-/ q<il h 4. ojffRid '^iPiqinalHi 
Hi&HTqli HH qlaijaqi^ HH<i qinqi hih‘>^ 4h 4 iHHHi Hknii Hrj 4 i5qi4 

Si^q h4. HH HHE dH«v' Rl'ilk HH 4l4!Hi ilG&qiH-i 4 h^ qlHlHH HS-IHER 

q^ S. fqqiqiEl hthih |HH'^4i iio|Hl Hqi4 4 h 4 sqn "id^rdH h 44 44i4 
rH'^r-ct Hisl HI2l 4 hH HHi qR HIE iqqi4 ^qs'/fT/ Hid 5 HH id dl HIE h 4. 
[ Hk HKHiq q4iiq^ ^^4 S 4. 4 h. d. hi HidEqb ndS hh H«vq qinqint 
4ii[Hi ilS&qiHHi H^H Hi4i <-HR 4 me MiH hh 4 dHi 4Hi| HHii^'^q.’qiq RHl 
Inqiqi 4 hhi hri nq^i qidaeqiHiq^ 1*43 id 1 ^i4qi qiHiH hie Ahr id hihsii 
H iqi qidiHH - qlniEH hh ^i4qi 4HikiiHi ankHi hri qlMiHH qlqliHH - hhih 
iiq^ i^ 44 HEiifu § fH^k qiidi h4.] 

' h 4 4 Giiq^ ^^4 i ^«vqi4 ^hiGsch hTehehi hij 44i, 4 ^h« 0,4 Hfq- 
dt-i qlHiHH (iiH Hq 4^ rHR4 qii^Eiq q&u S. 4 h| 4d h^ «v HfiTHHi 4rsii 





■^5rdil- (T/Hi Wiq.^^ ^dldl sJtHHl •'j-iol® ii| g dgi y/ 

?A,Hd jysv'^' dl y.i.fer*l HK(i?.Hl l ^Hl 5>-ltk^y.*W.l MW Hl'd SMdl - Sj'WIh, 
idHaj, ?,loj|.l^ d<l4 % 4 i 4 imi. ^WtHd HWl 

aii'3%Hi y<d^Hi ^stlHdl sifS rdt$ H^eil li^xd (idt. 4ll Hiuaeiisi %. «IU4 ^J'ld 
^0. %0.. 5A.«1, 'l^Sld. 5»lHdl 4 ^ tidl, ^ffiftld Vl^llHd. HiOldl MjCrlHld 

S&dl 3^ '‘-l>4Hl %ti$l ^01 Wiul nfelH <Hl?d»fl ous!iii[24 5»l4 VtillHd yWl d?l&dl 
4% >UMl 0. 

^l<r/*{dt P^dllir/d^li ^21 UiSll ^sV^ld ^iTdiHl.M ^if/2ld yUlHd Hi'ddl 
Mjrrl %q^H iq 35=li.dl HdKHW Hioidl hIs 5dl dl. dirHl 

atir'S.'l'dl CmIi ^s-Md ^llitHd. H4'd d^Hl «?l H(4Hld i^q.ldl 

HlJ ^ 2lHd 5j<H?SHl nm 21HH, Hl2 Mil =>ldl «dPl iddl %n2- 

sn<d m5 2Kd|w€ =>ai-% 3 dHl$ 2S=ll^ S 5|.W ojs-z^ld <tdl 

Si «l6-5. ^SdKl 5. 2lHl^CH Ml fdR )-W 5H2€ Gld^di t42Rl«;<Hll5 Wll?l 

5>lRdl 3 ‘ ( Hd =AHI-S(1 Ml wAllH-d 32di; ^Hl^d VlHlH-d 42dtt Ht. 

i]. -Sll S; <Ht4l y.HlT^Hi Hd dlHdl 4l€ Rt&llHd ddl.) «^l dt HliAl 

dfe; dHi5 (Sud di'ddl dldCl y.tH (iRdifeddl umi 5 / ^= 11.1 ( ?AHd ^2 -dil 

01h 4 4 ?ll4il M Wiqcdl HISIKHRS £lHl«Uy. IlM/Hl HlCl - 

y.WW •‘'■Uy.HM.dl S.^-ll5Al d^ d?S 01^ ) 5^11., sjs-Rld WUHd Hiuidl 

?IIMI «13 42'dldl S 5^ld aA^ WdlCdd dHR 42q.l'^ 5. ’ 

a-|. ^0. HlH2dlSl oil. ai<4dl Hl2l«tl^ Al. dl. .sQ, Hldldld all. «lU4dl ^^Sl^d 
A%l?.dl MlfTiaAld 4 R|i ^ I'JCdS'/ rd42dl MT/d <Hdl smt. aA 4 hA ^ll 4ll<4d HPl 
dRlHl a^'Llrdlddl AHl^ aj-Ud .jO, fMaldl ai-ld 4 ?ll§ HRlHl fMdl^ adH- 
fidlc - aiHl Hd 13 hI cysil'o %('%% d r^dA Aidl ( ail dSdi 5^1' h 4 d^4dl dl. 
13 dl di4, 'Ki’s'idi fs-dAw dial AamT/^di aAdi S?^ui 2 d ftd da^il 4M<f/ aAl. ) 

.sil tiarai«s<Hii5dl aiwdi, 4. dt. a.iids.ai4a ’^ddl dRi Gda d ^id' w, d€ 
a^ 4 c-fl. tidl. aj-id cv’-iia dial d'dlaA diia ^svdid alAiHd did - andUdis. aiiHid M aid 
G'dd 4 adl aA (dd ^ ddt fdaiiai^i «i€ S. ddl aA4 dt^ aA4 naid adiddi w S. 
a-iir 8 i 4 <dCai SriaiTia ddcU «dd S. aAdi aidiAidi d^ a^idtidis. - aim aiil did d’^fri 
aidRH ®dd S, aA (4^4d dl, 4ll tialdxSdlllS add 4fl. dldEdia aiWdl W H«ld afltCHl^ 

9 aAd 4 Sdidi S&dl aid dAdi dial aj'i^dddl d adfeia daig ^il didaiHiiJ aii(4 
dl dAdl HdR dia add?.idi£ adidl aiHid d^i Sda (^<Hi aSdidl Ciaidl dH'd. 4adidi 
H 14 I d4 aiHl. 

,411 t 4 ara«idii€ adtS a^iidfl diA dsa. aAddl d«idl 4$ Aaddidi diat Aid 
a&A dal. a^iiw Ai adid^ aAddi allAai diAf adidaii dHdidi HdH, 4adidi 9 




-slHlfe 

swl Ci^^yirtlH qwi H’-ll. rV'‘4%l 9 <f/. 5>W ^ 5v' HH- 

5>w UI3il q.U «IIH is i HlHHRHl 3>imi| \m «lifrt 'o5.a*ll 

5^1^ 61 ?,^ ?>UH| ^^1=0. %lt Hll <Hiq.Hl H A q.l5;q,l? 

sj'iq.dw c-i^ Yij ;4 ■y.'irTi^^iK HHmi^ ai 4 y.dd = 4 i ^iH. 


2i. whiIh Midi 

4 |&i rw&di s|<d ^«-/^id*-| arRq.?ilsi ^|h S. -m, si^y. 

<l(il'^2, H»T, dTq?lld ^i'ld y.lferd Ml <HMi [s.q(aH.l A|<ddl^l5ll •y^ly.dld 0. ?r<4. 

:dl«l^ All d^feddW r^aldl, aO. chIh^W, §‘“l3im, Md Slgieilcd oy4 dii»i 

Allc-I, ^illfe.^ MW dTq, 5 lldHi W^Wdl dH A^dl cHfAdMllM) t&^fAdl ^Edd 

ojcrtldHl Ml3is| RrStld MlHlc ] is. q-fe^lEl Ad«5 - |«lddl TpaeIhI AlHdl dfefeA ^|l 
«Sdl. Afl (4Ef?lW»l.l^5d A^ddl Ml V^AP. tll^l Wd W (4d'. 

dHdl «l4S.lS.l-%'t. isiaieitd ^A '^(il'lEl •Jll'l (4dl. ^i^Hdl $IE%(1 olWldl 
M<H%1 dll «4dl. ^lE^ d'-'-lldl, ^ffi-Eldl Oildldl ElPtilH SUHl^l BlElCild AHI t4dl 
Md $R%aHtdl M-^^llEl did Adi (4dl. Hdfemi^Sdl Pldl q.«y<Hl€ AlBdldl-SHi «-dld Ml^ 
dlsvdd @?.| Wld HEWdl tidl. <4dfe«S'Hl^dL sV-rH AW El^Z-lfdA MW Plgld A|- 
dHi dl. Hi «l% (4dl. 

HWIhA AdHlsil AlfedlHllHl cM (4dl. HlHfdA AlldWl MlOdld 
dHi| MinaHlEHl Adi (Adi. ‘i'% Hd d%A.l HfiA Hiy ddl (Adi. hPeA HW A=3. 

dAl^i awit/hI £in<a ddi. aihwi mi(hih Ami fwaldi waI Sisdi (Adi. dlm%i, 
dt«Aaid, Aldit MW Hlferd - Ml dR Uml MHdl ‘' (yfo HfdMl ” div^dl 4ld eWI 
Slil (Adi. dH^ Hl^l HlRdirdAl MW 'l^A 5loi«ll (Adi. ^ff'.'Elddl HEHclei wld MlldMiA:! 
Hl'yW^ '■4 «i 4 ^dldlAd Hid MlH'l 5l3d d'| MW ainvHddl hI^SI. H%AI<1 A|«H 
Hid dHdl RrUdH ddl. dH| H'^ldl !!h? mIh. Ml. Mlcd. MW. (^. dl H%ImU HIH 
A?l dHa ®Hd=dHHlddl SlSS^lW AUIH^ ll^dl a€. QtR 'UlHdl H=Cdl WEdl AWwHi 
dTdaiddl HIIhE d^A AlH A^|. rdldl Hi Mliql (Al^AlEdl MRE d^- 

dlddl !lrdrt-d Hll ?l^ Adi. ^|H4SHi Aldf.l SllRddl Id^^lld MW Hir(AM H(r/A aO. aA- 
dWW Hl^c-iW ^jdHl Hid MlHdl nOidd. dll Mid MU ufddd A^IhI HfeHl, 

H. aeaa dl hwhI a-IhM (AitSAildl Midirdn ddi 1 nSdl mrhI dS'HldHwl 
d4l HAldlddl ?;d<-u Hll AEdl (Adi. d(i:33 dl Hid Heil dMl d^Hl ^idl. H. 

'KSfY'SHi MlHdl rdHiai’A ^H^dl (415 a 12HI --dldi^ll d^A dlS (Adi. 



v.«9n 


^id 'W Hldl^i dSy. dHd ^i?l.lHd, drd - 

gw SfW y.lfe'-d il-ddl di3i|. aiH (idi. wl^iisiHi -ail dlUSeiW «l5 

^IdlHd S«-5; ^■dlWdl (i?feimi€d W|ail4. (i^I^aSWfSsA 5^'l^5=-f3W 

dlSR^H 5>imWd'Wrd s/lsLldl. ?j-ld H«-ddl “ojsv-J.ld %i«llHd Hi'd” dl ^•dlHdl d^S. 

d?Al 5?ll %lWWl WH ■y.^J[M dH iH<Hlddl. %'ldlHd Hdddl Hdi d'lrrW'llHl dH<j 

Hi^fow y.iudji ■?il yd«il®4 ‘ ^iferd Hd£ %id nm€ ‘ dRdld fdaimd ’dl 
^d=irTi5?iw,l a|u «>ii'^i is s^VdHid %]P)rs,d is. 3j<r/ydl. 

dWld ddHd HdWdW^^ ddi^ «.&*< Hiatwk dr]. 5]<r/ddl ^uferd 

df^dS.” 4 ikdldlHl dH| ?Al?l Hdl=dl ddlMd dddldldi ^5. dl. dfedd dl dllCdHi 
(Hdlddl dufdrd dfddJ.dl d<idl5firHd«ldddl d4l <d<-dl ddl. dllferd ^ldd'd.jfd4 
ll=irTl4l Sddid “4ei dHldi dl(Hrd”dl, drkldd-ddl dddHd, Rlltdl dlwddl 

qiddHd, dH 5-/ 6v4d '^’i: ■yip-ddl a^WjHddl d^i dH <r/ “ ^.IsillaiS ^fia- 

Cdd ” dl Tdldltlldl ddlM 4d4 ilHaildl dlHdl-d is. 

‘ Ojir/sidl. dldq HM ’ dd <?/ VdqPll ^'ddi dHR dlkilM. ^lait ^lf»-’ll ddl. “3| 5-/^4 
^(dqfdi^ ” dl d4i udcdi Sd icddCd ddi d>‘id ^T/diA i|r«-iqrdid1.di di«5d iwki 5iwrj 

dkieid StIH Slitd^ dr|. 4Hdl Cqaiw ®dl ddl dd W dx^aidHi dl^ dH|i ddl 
Hdl4l ddl. dH«-] “The Art of Life in Bhagvad Gita” •y^d-di ‘Vlk^s 

9 . Hd “Wd Md fqaid” 5dd^ dH-r] =di^qtd dPi mz d*-] is. mi cdi'*'iw Hddld 
Hd fd'ddlrHS is. 

ddRl-iSdlliS4 d-llH ?>ldi ■y.^lPrlkl idl Olldldl ‘ ’ WdHl Gdlddldl IdHrd 

jhI ddl. fdid'Tid ®qd £fedl d4i4 MAk kfod aiM idl. dHdl Mdi d’lddi4i4 
dHr| dll?] d'Hidi Hdl dd S. dd q.44 q^t iiaidHd d-iidididl s,d sdf dPi Tdi«s 
■'-]«q ’ 4 il4 d'^jfd iVA d.|l fqd^]d Hdldl dli ddl 4 qid ^rd 9. dd- 

k'aS'Hl^Sk rdld-yd ®qdik Sdl dHdl dlHldlsil MlHPl All ’•i&l Hdt. H'y kddl 
SdlrHld HdH dlifd HHl ?il «'»' d'UHPfl. likdl. 


'^Rct 

sll^l 

-■$1. Mmic-l li, smR 

4l=.®» kRl H<i[ 5/ tiilsd ^.llcO, & d ^dW4=ll%(l eiHlsRldld 

:s0. tSf^dHSCd® HflRlW %]5ddl SHl.&lddl d-ldl^dl m^Acdl ij'li ci^dFdfHd 'Ud Sml 
%Jp.ld «l?A,Cd* ». ^rdJ^O. UfedHC-CdSJ'^l iVdl miHddl Hlol Mfed ^=-lldS<ll%0. cvd 
>iRdife syd ■ysRiHi ^>'iieQ, <idl, ^Bd q.Rdi if r=i?ld ^iSnd h-jihI ^U'Ml^dl, 
^lii d 5V. 5j'li ^s-/<ldM ojw^iti HaiHd Hdoi »iiwc-ii, cissi<H f<dSlld5Rdl SfiFn- 
Wd Hia ^llHl Udl. ^ ^^-ifH^a-ddl '^^IdTd PtaiPl-J ■y^HHS. '^4lS.=ddl ■yR’iBy.!.- 
hB^HI -ail 5il3i3.silCiiHl'(5 tir|; 3J«/^ld %l^lHd Hdoldl-slHlBliHl 

^■l ?<-irHq4ld^ iRtqi4 ■uBI' 4 5>-ll={l ddl. 

HIH illilfHufd ^5. y.. d^^Vdl Bwi®)dl ^<d-HW 5H<dl 

nSdl 'dU dMd (idl, >1 S^ilH ■yu a-/ddLd y^,il? 'jilfudd qdRlMldl fd^WK 
^€d idl 4dL 'HI. wtdld ysjRHl Rldl®dl dU«^ dP/d 5;-imidl <4dl, 

ddl q.dl$ dfe, Hsk =!?IH| old® dl<l fdd dkR Ci-w] HSlrj. (■S. y. dfiraOHi dawi 
H Hl^‘ jj3la> ■yW5r A History of the Mogal Rule in India, 1526-1761^ 
•y.(y«j ddl H 5^14 •y.dyBd tidl. HRI ^J^d hi<4. 

dl^' d iddldl lidl, 4<'® dRl fdd eiHdldl HRl ’-li'lRld dSldl. Bldl® fdd ?/ 
44®, H<lll S ddi Htidl yiHd dtld S, 4k® 4 rI Pld dfe. <iHl i?sit 

^^ddl SdldHl did® dRl^ dlH Hid S. dHl 4|. AS I did® dldl dlHdl HJ 
^d'd-devout fe'-l, Hd H^L dlHdl 4i ^dCilu, H y ^dddl HRldtdl 

4idoi3iH dimti my Bodl slui ddi Hd yad-ois-ddi yyid hB dk0.d =ddddi shi 
m^yuiy 4 h|. Hdsv ^4 ticil, ui^ dimS 4 sud Miy md dSir], hrc-Q, 

ttikd kidiH, yl® (iilid 44 Hiudiyi Hidl d4l. 

d4s.^ Hddtld 4. y. 'l<^<^dHl d HESl 4i dC Hdy €. y. 
4^r^d2d Siyu/dl Forrest |Rd2 ydilddl S.^dyHl4l djdd fdddl BlBdl €d2 
iUdldlH-dl -HryK; idl (Sdl, 4 dl«-d H 3||y5 ddl HOIKS ydildl S,^dd Hlf^yHi 

Wl (Sdl. d dHd 4dl (Sdiyi -S-fl did diy tidl, 44€ if i24i45 dlH id4. 
4 3>ddl 4s 6Vdl did Hd (liHlji HRl Tny, d&dmrdeildOlddl HI. 4kldSld S.d 

mM h 4, 44 yry^s d4eii Sdimni if did® dididi y Senmi %m, 4 Gdddl 
4 sdiditkyrd ^wdidl Hm<r/ddi dHid dkl4l tislsdi iiydl dism ^.4 aslsdd 4 
Htil uryfo Hl'^ % Sudid 4dl ■^JdS^il i^ld^ll (ikdHsy® HtSldliTMl dUllHdd 4 
Hkife Hi'^ 4 didLiHddl Cdoiddid ulBd ^1=^*1 rd£ii»-Bd dimBd ddi^iml 



-slHilis 

Hmi, =Aa^ ?A.h « 5»iiHdi h? 0.. a 4a® =M.&dr^ Hi-d. y.iys.iPis 

d4. dsvHiai, «'/ouaii, PiH«i«u 'tSl^d.i «iradr'i ui-d aiwaPia d4 du. 

ajadHi 4a® Stiai ^rrrbX a?iwsqiail, s/h «di. ^iitd^Pi d ^RhicoI ^^iri=iw, 4ad.i'Ji, 
dRj aia ddi ■^i.ai^i 4sy h« 4 d4. d a^mCkiird hhrI d4, ddl qdiaiani^ 
SV. ^adl ddi, d ajir/aiddl Hldldl HR^dl^flR^l aiHdl Hdl, ?A<ai HR^dl5»lRj dlH 

|Raa aluiCtd mml w S- d hih hIh® ilii (Vimju kieca). 5. a. 

d^aoHi ^«vadH‘i <HH4a tidi, ai'sii midali, 1 r c^iHdaaadl naliidl ddl. 

aiHai^d j^aifHHd ^j'Ih 5?d d4idiHl Hoi &. d anfedi ufai'as URdfS 
». M aiicdHi sj'iiHi ^lyaidHl (4 hi^i HmRl. ddl, 5yid RV-Ra^^ilidi <hw <HHsaSiRi 
dil oidl ddl d4. Pilfaai RRiaMl Hial dllsimliHl 5 j-u 4 Rdl ddl. ?AHd HHaWltdl 
4m 5i>UR2H' aaw olih4 ^irI (indigo)4 hM sa4 ddl, hr srhr ^addi 
dll3U'a2Hl-<H®aRl .$l'd ^-lH&l'll£.4 dil MlHRl RhR d^;!: »R2 4a® q,RrA ^iHd 

34mi RwHai d®adl dll sj'iHti'tis.di M RHial Sua RHl ?>'ii4, «/ a4iiaidi Psifeai 
qRi^^U aiaH'S'/dl oirIri Mi 4=2 ai4di ddi. ajaddl Pdfei lioldi ’liJ-jH '^idddi 
4l5laeiai =>'14 ConsuItation-5ai=lHi RH S 4 MlURl svdl Mas ancient agent 
4a® Riai Hialdl u4at d®adl d2 44 S; 24 =>tH dHR (4=2 4 c-i4d4 
4ir^aid) HRa 424 t^4. ?>-u ur 4 aiiR ai. a«.30 is, a^iR 24 di^H ai'^'Ra, 
30, S. Iiaaa a^uni hr aiTia4 ai44 w2® ihihihI m 2 ®ii4Hi mi4i is. a2 dHist 
dl2 'atdl4i 4adiai4i4 rihi 42 hhi^ S: 

Thomas Rastall, President, John Skibbow, Joseph Hopkinson, Richard 
Farber, James Bickford, Arthar Suffield m 2 John Harris Ml aidl 4adiai4l4 
Rid4 Mll^aiHl 3 ^h14.i 2 Our friends 5dl aiRim is. 4a® HRl m4®2i Hiai 
Hl42l, ov2l “ancient” ^^< 2 . d2l. ncient 42R ’j^aidd ■ddl, Hl=l, 5/dl 4iaR 4 
't'a3o4 auRdl Mol^id yad >j,41h fena h4 hU. Hs.a-M2ia Rdl ddl d?i. 

4a® Hiai afid 2di whi <4°^. 45v'4i r 2 Hidwi 4112(21241- dia^2Mi4i- 
S.Rl2l-aiHdl ddl. 

^svRlddl 2 adall ddl, dHai4,=ll=R4,4H4,'tRaiU, 4is.ai (Barodara) 
M4R*Ha, M<Hld, MdS.l=ll?., ataH®/, £,H^, d^R-dHRl, 4 h, UldlR^a, HR?. Ml 
HHial4l w-dU^‘ ■ Hldldl 4irdrdrH4ld 4adl 2 Investments 4ai^ 4dH4 
d^, I'laaadi dHiRWi Mi Ri2di dini hr. b . 2 dint td-ri a, aidiHidi, 

Hiaail B, R HR ya4H S. diHi Suanl 4 h m^hw ai4 4 24i Hr^4 

d?i, ff/d 4 2«-^ih dai. 4 hh 2 ajadHi 4iaiHiRi, hrhiri, ^i1hir14i, dRiai, 
HRail4i, y,a4Hi, naidi ddi. 24i HHial4i ddl. 24i dPtHiai HinaiHl aidanl ^adi. 
4Hdi di4?i Hi=i dlddiai aiMl ai4di ddl. naliRi hir 24i ^ad aidani mr 412 
Hial, HHiaiHl otadUdiHldi »iH Sna :^Misa 42 a Sua ahrI Hdifu c-ioR rIrI nil 


Wt' -AHiRts 

(4rti. <HR4*1 <1(411.14 fe<-£lR'=lM <m ^J'UUdl (idl. 

=l(4l^lldl dl5ll dHdUdd Wli^ (4dl. 5?141M ^^adURl^Rl-^'^'^rcl 
m?l =tt4l|Ll rl*lR SWdl t4dL ?A.q.l dlH Hoil y. 

d^aOdl 5=tlCd ^'^/(H (4«d^dl ail-dl dl^ldl (yfea SUdl?^l »ldH<r/dl uk 

oi(aldl hM S^l, ,^4. 

^=d Vioj^l SuVld hI'^ U%al HUl^l^PlldT. §1^5^11 (4dl, d5<^l t4dl 

=l£iS.l?Al, :(>‘UH"[d5>'ldL 5<4lCd y,S'/<H ilSj il5 %'4ddHl ’M.l?) t4dl. 

^'•ll •M.-HHL Tyfel eUddl » S- dHR rH.i 

m <41=1 S? %(-lHR HlCddl mi i dfe? ^ mi dl fesfl. hM ml? 

'cdM^. 

|R%2dl ^klfw 4^® iRldl <dl20 (4ibd iS. y.. d^iV, <^«^?>'IR1 il«0. 

d?, %]4dl MM B. rs.=i^i5l [aq.i®?l ;^^d Sv. Mxi dlnl, 5ii4d'di=i Sm 
dinl <5dl, Sj'lii ?ldl qlCdil ?l5qd1. ^2^12 4414 t4dl. 

411 Sqicd 44 4U ■vlHl|l 2ltil4l 4«la: (d) Georg Oxinden, President (q) 
Henry Gary ( 3 ) Ger Aungier. 4lH|l etiddl 24.4*11 vlHiRl^ld Worshipful 
masters itil qiniHi g. mi HU HMd ^2d ?ld2 U'^«^('dl ».lS2 S4 ailHllHl chrQ 
3141 ddl, WR 4h|. HlCd-Hrll 4.Cid ^llPtHd. Ot&^O'iH M4 ihI 411214 c4Hl (2dl. d 
HHd «lS2*ll 4l2l4 yirdPsd H<2l5'Ald (kHlS) MX^ 4121412 Hll 412641 t^dl, 

dHdl -dlHl ( 2 dl:-(d) 42 ® 4121 ( 2 ) til® 445. 4 = 1 , (a) dl® 2 ir 2 lH-tiHUd 4 i 4Hd 
three eminent persons and moneyed men 26tl §: [^qi®4l =>11 dlfdClPl^l 
4l2^d 2Sq2lc^ (ifj 2 ‘ dH MA H12 -lot2lLa‘ H4, dHl2i oiltlHldl dHlH HUd h 1 
2li4 e14i, 4ld ^2d &-l?.2dl ciHlHl Hd 4U4 44l !’ 4[o>/ qu44l4. 6 U*i 4 4lir^2l 
542 6V Consultation Sqiet H12641 (idl dHi d4.|. ti^ 2 He (Shivaji) had 
broken Haji Saed Beg’s house open and had entire plunder of it. One wall 
was between his (Haji’s) house and our factory.’ -424. r2iqi®4l (il® 2ll5s. 

Hildd dlil dt*^^ ti<|, 4td dHi 2l44 dHlH (HSl2dd 6]2l 44 (idl. 

(il®dl 42 4ld 41141=0, M 4=4 4l2 44lCd-<4d ti4. 4.2 <4*4 S4lCi 

mi| [2l4l®dl 4[d2l4l 42® 4l2ldl 4^^ dlil dl'4 (idl. 4l^ H.2 Hlil dl^^ (i^ 
4ld dHlH ksiid- 41 e 1 - oi42ld ^2l Cdl4 ddl ! ^2ir44d 441214.1 :^2d H22Hi HRLCd 
4lS.?llSldi ^2Hldld1, a2dl HHl^ 4412 22dl ddl, 4ld d4ll ^Idld 4l22ll(idl 4^1212 
HUH211 d^2 4lcaMl4dl ddl, 4.24 d4ll dHlCilHl (2l4l®d HiMR rebel-robber 
2« B. y2d H£2 HRIHI-^ (i^ d 2d4ld1. 4134 SV s-/?2 Sl4 ! 

411^41514 dldln t5. H. d4iy, |4i.4ll2l d4 B, 14,44 d4l6ldl 21H4 iS. 21. 

ddao, qiT'I’Hq ao ©, 412^42® 4121 &4i®dl ym. Hu hhI '=■ 1 ^. «i4i ^€4. 



-AHifes 

Pw Hi® 5v (iilsd h 51 S d ^fd^a (ir^HC-Cd^dl \t?l w 

d^dPdPHd yd S dHi€ H^a a d Hd oUkhwI w=a 

a 5^1 yd yni^i qi?i ^lHoi:ia;ii 

(Sdl. ^?lld[^l d«ll 'M.^'lK^ll %l4dl dyidl. 'fl.^3) ^Wit^ldl Miaid 

yiferddl aiddl d4iy,l3il Hdl, ^J'ld ^Idld Vld %'iy.d %'idW, did dl<r/, {ld.ldl 

ydtd d'llildl. ^aidl y.'H.lSS) dlil ^dl, ?Ad ■’-jasii yMldl fvid y^^d- 

li^d-rsirHd ydHl 5»imiHi 5. d-j il’ %«tl^l Hi 5 H2H d-ltii 

Pld 4lHdl d€. HRI ?rJ.Hdldl yfd^l^^l d .11 H'^lSJdl Hicddl |l?l-M^Al 221<{1 5. 

ddl slips smlvii H yp-d fyainfe^ ?ii'dl a, hici sv-dl cdioiril 

(nfeid ©. Hicddl dicd-yiid rysiinfeHt h mihI a sii yiferd %yii.’{idHi ysz dsi. 

^td.?fl. afedH«l® HdldlW =lil?.2ldl <>URHI dldS? dldldl yR?ll5i'l y6d-Ul6d 
Hia Rrj^^ldl diHl HtildMl HIH idldCdl d Hldl aS^j 9. 

H.lrdR df.dHi Hid ypidlyid StlPd 19, d ll?l 5drdR HW a vioag 
d^^U Wd ili4l3l?.fild, ^dldidlHl, •»ydl'H2l, ’ttd'^ffv'i, i feaiiHdl «5d d?l. 

5^-11 Ssrcdl diH Cdd '^dddi %diCd4 >i<hihI ysia d-yil 5 A.h ?5^-fil^t. 
|R2-2 y^rdlddlHl HH y i SlCHdRU^ dltki (dli5).ll?,) =dHd ajwyddl 

H«%]dl HllH?'d fyd dlH ^llHl ydl. SyiHHi 5^1 diH Hy4 ddl. 

d-llHl SyiCi li yl4 Oldl iS. ^HcHHIsI tiHW d'j d€, ^ i tSdieid 

y[2i«; ddi ^UdisR Hdi ddl 51 

^jdd HS-dd yaiddRlsill ^jWdlddl ^ddl^ll <idl, d'ld d^ HlHilH iddRl^^U 
r[4ldl ^dsO.H 'oT/ddl tidl. 'Ml aiil ydH ^dCdlH ddl d hM <Hll55id2l^d Byzantine 
Eastern Roman Empire dl f^lddl dd'dl^rll «idl. ^dd ^u'/dld-^ Hd§ ^’^d 

«>-i?.d d^ d =>l'JllS d drdld H'Hld d^ld Hd dllHdld HlSIjl^ HI'HHI dlddHl 
aildl yfelH fe«-£.dl diyiy^d-ll =ydd d^d <r»'dt (idl d H12 d^Hd ^dliUdd - 

arll’dldlldl Hdyid^O.d'ft Hidl (idl, 5ld^l i £fddl55 yf^rd d^l dlMd tidd^r 5il 
adi ^i^30..5i, yeitid^ii, ^^'di d-id 5^2 Hiaid ui^aiSi ?»lHd ^j-ii^d ydi ! 

^dlfddd yyidlldill IHldd Sj-liydl duidl dlJlHdl djdd-jj Ht^d ?i'llHdl ^Ldl 5, 

«/H i Fryer, Ovington, Tavenier ySid. svd dHSl yi| 

5. d.iiaiferd di^' yra-tfi dtS ^i^ 5. 

g Gud sdl oidi 5 ydddi yyid d|ii h?i y%i diadi aidnl twi. ^difddd 
yai^^l dlHd Banyans yir^dl=i»ll d^ ?rliaiHiy 5 I dd^l dH t9 i dll dlil 
H?-t9d-Hl2i - 5/d Hlddl dSldl, dl'S'Zdl^l'd dl<Hiydl ^dl, SCS.^ld Hla gldl |H Hldl tidl. 
dll yi^'"d Gdddl dl.2i^ diadi i^tl ail=«A I di aili svd ydi. 

dll aiferd^ ^j-RdH^l - ''-]»IS5^1 2d^ Hlil 5. ysrdlddi (yaidlsl d 2rlH 5dl dlS. 
dlddHi<r/d dtJ aad»-EdH i|| <4^1 


W4: oliifci, il. 

m# T5T?rt !ff#^55T mwfr ii 

5fiT5!TT?^ ?-? 


M-tdWL WJ. mHHi ?>‘lfed Mc’iMhI SUl^lHl id! HdR, m^lTd^^l 
‘SrramKd’Hi WF^cTrUT?!!^: 4ld %d4d Wd 

Mdl, W]dt ^td ?J‘lrHl4 idl S(4 S d M %l^%=ldldl 4=114 :id, HKHRdldl ciUlcil 
y-d 5>-ld =lloM<dl <H5d H«4lir=l Slfsiaddl <llPll dlddHl ^,1^ sv B i, 

spTf^ca^rfTRT ^TTT ^TT^ycTRT: 1 

=5rg4t1s«r^ ?rTsfn%|#$f ttt^t : ii’* 

Mdfd^, ji(cds.iy.dl 'iii5il'd sdsi'ii dd%=idl y,i?iid^ Ciifiii »!fi|i; hri 

sysil ddl. 


^fld =lld HI3l dldl S, iR^, iirsia^ldi :&l=Rl 5»ld dl24l^ ^4 ^4 ^iHdd 

did » I, t%i ?»'l4dH4 %lld M ll^ «i4d <Hl=t, IlfS 

5i'iaid'^i=l 4fe4 5»'ii'ui3il aiHd y.3L2 did &. Hid4 S&d- 

sTOf 5nif iradidi^^flr 

^ Tiroffdarm : i 

Sli|%|. «v dddl H? S 

d ^d Hl=t dHljilddl'^ 

5irdS.ia.4 |rd4l4 HlddHi «.=ldl S. d-u4 ?HIW S^dt? d Hisisfd 
il(d?.l^ 5».ld «lR4d %ft§rd HRl (ddldl d=l2 ^4 2&il ^ rdld 'Ml Ht4lsrd4 
ifd^Wl ddd HfHld ?>-ld ^(246144 ff? 421 tR ^i-lldS. Hd W^d ddl B, H'Jldl 

a, d4 ^ 3xiRd=dBfd 4i fdad s.P22H^4 i^dwi hi 4 dy ydi^i Hid a 

Hd HUH B & HIH i<dldT. ^ Slfd?^lHdl H«iTlldl rd(4''2 d<^%dHl dHd HdHliid 
i2l4d. Hld^ld Hdir £fe4 ^(iK Cdiai d s/ H^l-^^id iSdld, ddl HldlddlHl 
H(4 t 114 4i Hl^l rdwa=l did d d dlCdl dJ. Hldl 5/ Hl^tdi ifd^ 

S :- ' 

■^l^dUHldi SUl|l dl 

HW Wdl WllH B. ^ 


*S6v'5ydHl £HHl iltdElH dHl4li4 dl. d’d-dd-dedl 4«/ d-U^dl =dl'^ld^ 
^«sydl4 Olldlrd?. 

3. dldldld 





Hl=l t9 oiiaid 4, 

ff ^rr TO- ^JTferrTO ^iFto i 

^-^sRTSf^ iTiJ^rfllTO 3iT5it ||'< 


ateiay-dl <lUj;0.^ oil:icioii4 Hdl I 


^/A 


‘il&,S.l?t 5^1^ <SlRdlH. Vt%|[d’ [«lHH»tl 5i?i{ ^fll^RdWi HRl -yVH 5>l 
btdmWl rS?1 t 4l[^S.iy.dl ff/dldldl 5'Ritfddl ei«ip «ll (idl, d«tl Piei?H3ldl^l ifS 
C4dl, ^rdl ■yiR'^ d^ <4^ Md d M[k£iy.dl ^fd^jiLHl !s€ ^d Vl^IS. dji S. 3$tl, 
zmlvi ?<-iir?. •M.iMrd Pigwi Hid a 3 wfeani iiHw-H.li ®=id?.?K aindWE^i, 
©'iddl ?>lis.?l, 4rd5ilH H.iife d2. dl^Aiaie^Ild dl^lldWl WhatisArtHi 

Hd=H,?>'ll^ » i HRl Hd HWt Hlferdsft ^fdi Srdld HR sV a 5-lldl HIH, 
hT.'H ?)'ld3 -Hl^fH Plgldl Hid £9 ? il«ldl WlHl Jl^S <?/ S?^H Sldl ddl, SlHldl 
Hl»l dHl; M=Hdl ^J5<>jd S\h k«l H2H ?»lld£dl yaddl 9, H^-Hadl ^RtlHl 
dl g-g-: TdfdffiT ll'* 3^1 3A.dl 5 \h £9, SHH-^Jdl ^IWX ^(iV'l dl 

5RH WldE-Htldial ^ S. dl HWl t^HPd 4 ? Sl^ mdWid, SM.l«l, fddd, ®HddT. 
M 4lWHd <HlHdl =dir£ Wl-HHi I d<4( ? Wldt Htlddl S\«l HIH 3>ll 

HHWI HH VlHpHd H$l i d(II ? Wl Wdl StRHI H3-H2 4rS £9 3 TOT. . . . 
HiRcTrHfHlTrrHf'T ‘irl«l iRdldl H2H S^HIOH^ -HH dld^ld 

^d 3>mid2l ^d SHMI ^'ll^ £9. Hid «r/ ShH*-;; i 

. . .H>T?cn|5Hg''Tl'THTO'^ HI Srl^d HI HlHdHl HfdH HWHlHl 3r?ll HlHl 
d’il. iRHHl [Hdd d 5 ih; ®Hd«kdl H<HIH 5lH d=ll HH4 ilRdl iSHdl 
%i<HHdl dHl dHlH iPlH^ldl HlHdH'l £9 dH 4RHHi tddd Hmdi £9 w; 

y&lld£.HSl£.? Hld&^ -U^-ld ^ S\«H SlHl £9dl (ddd Pldl HH^I ih 

Hd^ %1<HH dHl. Hint £rl(H?.lH'^ (Hdd Hd HRdld £.?(d k Hl-HIHI HR 

H(4TH-»il3i TiM Hdl &. 

HIH Hl«i HlH^l k -H^l =ni3(l3?l £MhI 5 Al^ -Hid ih Hldldl ^Ol'^ ThIaIR 
%idld % ^Hdl PlC^lR r=l(HlHdl3illdl HlHl? SV d-^a H<4Til1iOR«ilH 5, Jl^l Wl H^ld 
SlH dl i[Hdl Htirll HfHHH. HHOl Hdl «Rd HHldl %l<HlHdl (iHHl sV S. Spld 
HIH^ SRdS.HX 44 h\ ?»-llHs.b2l i(4V\ HtTh : ® dl H^£f HldH SDHdHl 

H. EfrrsH-STTO ?--R 

^ ^ cjfj'f I J ^ , 

e. TOWTO ?--R 

2. £9 ^5/H -’ 

<£r. ■ . / ■ 


miHH 

-l^rlcl SldHlHl VrR iWRl ^Jif^ncT ® 

?A»l dl Hiai S-'Rdl diilSddl ^rM.dlH UiMCl ^lildl dC Htild ^oi Ht.4ld 

fa<^j.rdd 5fll^ ?>-Ri<H[^d ddl. ^'■Id ^ddl yiHirs'/i ®^d, ^.R^fd^ 

rdfis dH «V m<Hlddldl ^d<dl=l, SPldl A^roiS 'VirdCHldl M«i3H 110121- 

Mpt nioi »|«l 2P4 Hdl S. 

M(^S.l2ldl otHddl oid-Sldi ^ 5fUsv' Hll O^lH^rrjd d. ESdi 2^1 dl 

«dl0ll2^l <Ty S oiHddl ^•■ll oi'd-SlHi ^tHd dt <H0l<H0l Hdl t/ Pt^ldld 

HRd & 1 2l(cd?.iy. *ll dl €. \. W-IH ^dSdl d^llS, dl dl i). 2l.dl diddl sidiHl 
^J-ll <HlHd H22l3-]Sl5 dd ^lli-% S i, oji-dilfdHl <dR4d d'R^fddl 
^diofyoi 3;-ac% d dSdidl ^loldR ?ldSldl MHiR^oidi iRdUgPrldl %Sl(oiddl dlt 
^d^tpiHi dlC 4 rrdi yj.rTi 5 A.l lid: ddSl. 5rll Hddl OlUildi Ul^ Ory/ ?>.lld| 
dolt •dltoA. dd*-!! dAi did fdfeld §) i 'S. \. HdH ddi 5>ld ^S. d.dl HldHl 
sM ?A Hd dP-ddl '^tdoSlddl dddlrHi 5rld oAddlC-dd^O|. y. xj,r5i2 W^rd dtddR 
iltdtdl SSdddl ddldd 5-|S^ldl ®|.t^3ld, ddi ajS^ldl rdiPi 5>.ld S>dddlddl^ '!id: 
ddldd i$ ». 5^11 ?.C2?A ^iJsA dl Ml Hd ^oi dlddld did^rddl (dilddl dlHlCl<4d 
ddl Hdl dAdl Mr^id Moirddl ^=1 S- Ml'4 Ml d -AA oiJj. d J|oi iirsiS-lddl Aid 
dl d^ 5A dl d«l dldd % i il[dS.lddl «/'H Md ddl dlirtlC-di yjrTl^Al oHlddld 
dld|[ddl MMd oAddiigt dUddi 2:lydi B. iltdS.ld dldldl ^^l^ ddMiol dfe^rdi 
illdldl ^tdoAldi ll^l B Md dldldl dHddl %R§rddl d S?.oildl d^^l a 
M 2 P 1 ?. iild iA S i “ Poetry, if it deserves the name at all, comes always from 
some subtle plane through the creative vital and uses the outer mind and 
other external instruments for transmission only.”'* ^ Ml tdHld iir^S-ldd d4 
old Cil^ dd B Md ddl ^fd^AldUdldtlfo 2ld OlRdld %te|rddl SrlH Cd«l|l 

dCdltS 5ldl B. Hid oA dldd ddl dlHl-d Hdrd Anidl ddl; dldl d S’ it5 CdH S, 

S <Hldld dldl Mid S d dA ^dMld ^ S. 5dl di^l ilEd'c.Wdl Mfedrddl H(4Tll«i, 
ddl il*-d?.6ldai^ 5Ai Mdli^ CdW a 

yd aA rddR^d B i ai^^rd ^ B, W^rd Md %lOddl d^A ^is. ?ll B. 
Ml (Hinddl ddl dtS B, a^l Hd^t?. ddd" IS. ?9dl d^L 4i did dl 2rd'‘2 B 

i “Hldddl drili fddR, drAi |trd aA ^i^-^rd d€; d^'-r] c? ildldl hl'S rdOlPa 

Iddl dH%d dHKrr d2 iltS M(H2 tSld d2, d Mlldl dMld f/ WlCd S” Ml iR| 

^rsidi iA S i- “ Culture is not merely the sum of several activities but a 

way of life.” Md sAh digl sAdldl Mid B \ “Culture is that complex whole 
which includes knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, customs and any other 

;|ddt|1littgtsv;pfvM;iAurGh«ndG: Third -iSeries :: dt.’/ 3^'^^ 



capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society.” 

%l%§[d =tlHdl 

S)qd’-j 5 %dl Ss^H 5>\ «2)q<l5-]s5l S/Hdl ^J-UHt? M(qS.l%ldl (HRdl’l 

S)'=ld (tij, Wdl HI 5 II MlW HI 5 I (HRdlH. Wd zSi = 4 ] S Vld yifTRllcd 

ddl ■y.^ltd'dl ?limdl S, «/dl ^J-llhR SlU jpl SlCcdS.R-l ntRddl 341 

5vl&Hdl, dlSrld Md stT^^Eeidldl ^lldl S. 5iidl ^AltSi 

3U00 d.*“Idl %i%§rdj W S d »HHI «!iIpQ.3^1 cV 5^.5 y.dS'l 

3dl>*I^,t2t. 5 [=i 4 5L(ka?i SJ'dddl y.qf3[ll3l uRdd S'd'^l S SHd ddl 

'HRdl.d Vft^fddl <( 4 n HIhI <HRdlddl 3>ld d4 y,l 8 l ■’dPl Hld^tdl Hld'ldW 

hPr-W. Si-untjld d^ Pdciil 59 . 4=1 ^j'lldt&J Sophocles4 fHtHdHl ?? Pt^lld 

5 '| S i, " He saw life steadily and saw it whole ” ” 3 ^ 
al^ilUd TO ?lHld ^d eil^ Hlil ?lA4 dH 9 . 5>ll4 (HRdld ^ft^fddi ilfsiS.iy.d'l 
Iffd^lHi clPRcdi dTqi4 ddl dllHPl 3>-ll dldfelidl^ld dllHR 

(d) dll ©qddl y^d dlldtUl (dUaddl, Sfdl ‘Wd’ a&'£4 ^'UdS did dl»i 
(z) 4dl(Ridl ddl dd&ddldl ddl<dd did did dldd =t5dl Wd. 

( 3 ) Hldd^l HdlHldd Hddldl HRI ^.dd dCdald ?llHdl fdPlH oj^tdl 

©dddl dH-rdd. 

(y) d44ldl SIdddi ddrll, dH^R, ^4'Hdl, dPl'Jldl, dRSltddl, HirHMl, 
%TOH'»-1|51 doli 

(d) •?l'iSl^ HIddaJddd dllddlH dliilU &IOI. 

(i) dll SlddHl TO y.dd 5S^=l=i4 ^iHdl did ®=lddl 3lHtd U^yVddtddldl 

dU5R dllTOld'l drd^dl. 

( 3 ) 2Pdd dlRslI^^H TOdddlCl 
(c) ‘?l'^’dl SPdd did 4Rkl dlltil. 

(e) ‘H4 Ht-Wl rdra>3 dl4. 

(do) ‘difd %i4-3i =i5yHd,4 mmi. 

Sud td^mi VRIfCddl Udd £l«l^4 Mid s^dl 4 dllUl^d uRdd did S 3 

sPi 3ildtiy.di y.Hd4 y.Hisv' dll sjdddi ■y^rxi, dtid^i&dt^ dk d?iHt 

(dH^d tidl. 2£)=ldd ddl t$^iqd4 §Hl Hl4d dll ©dddl dlld4lHl 4sl 

dS.lSR drii. dHd Sry.qi fuH ttdl. ddll =^TOi4 tidl. dll fedld, dl3SlCiHl dil 
Vii, y.dd 3Sliy.lHdl, y.dd 3l%i:ldlldl %l(id.R, H%d?l’-]<S S9dd, d3i?4 dl iWHldl 
<idl. 9£»=ldd 31^ ddl dlRiy Hdlddl^U Hkl dkl dlfeR dlddl l4dl. 

^l»il dllodk-d, |‘‘d''d, ■^ijd'tl, dH4 ^l^lldll dtJl SHdid dliW, TO? 


rtHlHHi gfrl ^1*1 ». E9di 5^1 ddl i ^A.h 4 ‘S2)q.«t’4 «-li.Ml 

r=ir?l<>a <^rtl 5 «'<'*-H Md ij,dj md. ?j\ «-/ HW 

ddl, ^J'll ©dd Md n^SSdd Hddl ?lH<-=lddl Wd Md S. Wdtdl UPl 

5dl0l«l d-Hld Hldd^ ®d.d Hldd. 5)-llrHldl ^.dd Wl 

Td^Td did is. ?»-U G-/ ird. M(d«.ldldl |r[d?^llHi Ul S2»q.d4 =d5l H^^dddi 

dtill H'dl is, dH%«0.?illdl dds/ %i-rdl^^ldl ®dd^ <HR afl’.'l^lld lAdlHl iS, 
H^dS dilai dU%=0, Md %i<rdl%il %IH« is ^Id Ml^l i^d «ll^^c|.d 
did ^2d i 5dl«rv'«-d %l«-dl2fl ?ildl ’d^Sllfel^Al ^J'ld d'M.2'=Q.?ill^ 

ill ?^ird«ld Hid 5A. <r-/HldlHl (5<i. H'dl, H_^d ?>'ld dl HHpMi dl^ W a 

aldS.lH Mi Sm ®=lddl ^j5'<-J?l Hlddd ddl ^rd^illHl ^J'llHl^lil d-UH is, Hd S<Hd 
©idddl HH«-Hd fldlH, ^^ufE g_l2l-y.tHHl sAdl dHlH ^fd^ill^ IhRs a 
^i-ll SR|i ff/, HldH i{[ Hiai ^Sdidldl •'-l^v'i d <Hd, ^>■11 SiSHddl fdioi idl 2'i«-dlH 
SSiHd^ OM^l HPj ddl WdHi d\<i %dl<HlPl5 Hd 2i<'Jl Hdl ®dd, ^'■ll SV (HlHdl ?il 
HHddl <Hl<Ad Vft^fddl is '^ildl fV-HlH ^•‘llHI^Ld illdaH HlM Hol S. d “d|l Hid S 
S HlHlfo ©dddl Hid ddl Hdd 5>'lldtlSCilH Hid MIH2 dl Hldd ^J'llrHl H?H2 
«y.6ddl G/ HlHdl H B, yrHS HldH B, Sldd gRl S^ddH Cdfe dd H12 

«lid B d'ld HI S?dTlH HlHdl Hd rHp^«tl «lRrd Hid HldH ^dOrdrHHl hM W B. 

|,wid iS B 2, 

HdHi5KHrfsr%W ^ 

fer%’<STrdH<sr^^ t fHdTHH I 

. T^- 

Hff HdpH rldTJ^II 

HlHi Hkdl HtHd iSdlHi dllddl did fS-dlH d^ld 2^ ' ^ Hll HP) HrH B. 
d^dl rd??r|d dl5td Hliicdl HHR =dPlHi Hl«v' dH B.'^^d-ld 2^5illdl HHH H«ld 
HiHHT% cR^WH I Hdl Hl| ^501 B ! H-ld HI ®q.ddl dHlH HUlaHl 
•>|2%)2l 2H ddRi, ^id’HHH^d HddRl ^H^-d Hd HSHdld £,H-'<'rH®dddl HHdldl 
Hl«l HS ^j'llrHldl Hg'ddl 'H*Hdl ^»-imiHi ^'ll^ B, ^fld Hdd HlHlfti SJdd g)2l «V 
H&l'UlP'ddl Hldl HPlil^ HdmiHi HlHl B' ^ HI dHld HlHk ^ HHHdl %k|rddl 
rd£il'‘2 g^ddRlddldl HkdH HlHl^ld HUll dti B, 

dd. - v3-dO 5il5V 2l?| (i-dd 

d3. X^W{ - Hoil d dl Y 
dY. - ^-dd «rl dY 

dd. HI HlJ Hl?l I.H Atmatattva in Kalidasa’s Sakuntalam-Bombay 
University Journal 1957 Wl. 



ajwsid -jlHlfelS ool 

irRI^l & ir y.iy.lfoH.1 Hd dHfe'ldWl ^ UW WlSt ?tHid^ ?»ld %ldd 

y.l8iy.l^ S. 5»'U'M.Pl <^553A. fJl?>l I ^ jjoidl 3)‘l*tdl ^llHS.'VllP'ddl (HWdl «v25ll 
Sri2 S ’'■Id 9, d2<dl «y 5rif2dl dH s/ 5r|rtedl dH'dl r’ll’lHt UR ^Ul HR S. 

?'‘ld d UR ^’Ul'HlPli ’'■Id HtisV Hdl ». SJRdHl HIU didlRidl ’'■Id d'dl 

SU^l’llfs, UA Uydldl Hl-dl UUT. ■S'/Uldl (JiH. », dl dls) Rlsv iUR ’^llHircHi S>Ud€ 
dl’-Hdl ’'‘IIU'I s/Uldl m 25 S. Kdl4l2 S, HldU&S.Wi ?ll«Ud HWl ’'■Id 

dH'dPAldl H'^2 oUUSf ©, ddl yiUdlHdl SJUddl Hid 2ii*-£4dl Hid' <?/ ’'■II’IR u5 
S did d€ (3[uiHi Sul (dfe SSUd gl2l (V d isil 9. dll?{l HHlffA Hdd ^,=1^1 
did WirdHi 2lHdl2l didlfedldl RRUld HUlcS'^O. HHRd^ uV HldUd ©.^’IIHI, 

HtU^U, 2lHdl2 dURrUdldl HRUtU U(il 2611 S. dll ■^V dl «tl2dlu %l2jrd«-| 

dldf^ HR », il(RS.l^ dd dlUdl-^ S. 

dll il2R (T/ 2ll2ll{2idldl dlldllHl H’d u/’lddl iilA^ ®Ud ?ll2‘3l2Ud 
fa^RTicf HffirR' ll’-'® ‘RdU(i4 M U2 21^’ CdlR ?9 dl UR d'li Rid 2U>'2 S S 
?.ldU2m.l5ldl, drURiUdl, Piyi’Uftioi, 5’H dlCdHTll, 2iUH dllfe HldUldl 2ll2lir2S 
®Rddl ■U2l5lldTR Rdl owi tidi; 5S)Rddl U2l did Gri2 dlldS.Ht ^•'idlsv' d dllR 
did 2llii dll ^|Udl 2lH'rRd ®Uddl 2llU UlU 5^1 dlisiti dl sVHldldl ^ft^fdHi 
adl. 2tlR2ldl 2l»n’5ldi il(RS.l2r RI^RrI R«l|l = 2m, -ufey; ur2R, dMdAdl 
GtRdlj’^ ° 2'^Radl UtUlRlti, RRUrdl^ RdHU ®Rd,^ ' 2l|*-dCdl«j ^ilPld^d^SlSld,'* ** 
dldl-il ’Q.2R'»-jl5l 3)Rd, fedlUdl dUlARdl ^ dllfe uA dll HR 5j|lldl Add did QJRd 
Hid 2lH''-RHdl ■‘"UlR dllUl^ld dllR S. HRal did 2lirTRS A^jCddl RlA^ SDUd ^£R3r 
HldRdlul SUid U2, Sr^^Z 5 ddl •VlAPd dllUl’ld did S. 

^2>dldl riRdld\ dt2l^ dldid dlfdHd, UfRR, %ldHl, UlfHar, ’lUAi, 2i24l2 
HUG-Rd a»Rd dl drilRd Wd did 3)RdCH,lRdldl G?.lTldlj dli (RHI 2t2R 
<irj. ■^HUUlR.ldl r[eidl’>l 5l(RS.l2ldl AlUlRl sv" RhU ';i2>dldl, 2R2lHl’l i2dl2i, 
2li2llfo SSRddi did UfR-Rdl RUl2dl2i, SDRd'^ %dldl U2 dllA 

Rdl2l, H12 dRHRl iSdl "Rd dll^ HlA RlRdl S)Rdd G'^HlUd did dllcRR^lR 
22dl2l B. dll (sy dlAdl uRr ddl ■AfdHd ®Rdd M2i|, dl2ldi 5rl2i|,l dl«-d 
2l2§(ddll WrI u/ §IRI ydl, <Hl2dld 2'l2§fddl dlH d ddl did Ul-HlfR R^ldl Hid H>. 

'i«9. 5rrfif?r55H; u-?® 

dl'. ?. U dt \ 

1(2:. dldl, UidHl did 2ltdHl diidl ISRlir RHldl 

20. 

21. ilRfdH - 2^ «ff Ad 

22. 2nf5Tr55H 13-2? 




ya/iw 

5^14 rtUPwl, Ul^ldl ^ HrdH=TOl ^dldl -M-CdSldl N.Wrdl V feticid- 

SllL3ll «l4Tdstl, ^ ^ Hlfel5[l, ^ fS*-|4dl ff/ M^lHl<r«l Hlcfl 

a ?>\ddi>' ^■fe^rd cddla ■;i%wT, (ild au^iwi »di>tRdlH hrI^Ji 

%dl^ 5^-14 Wrq. «0.14 Uiq.l £lHl 44l. dUM ^Id^lurTld 
^'feirddl diild'^ HIH 4Ul «141H,. «? r&=l?i ?lHHi dfllil^^lldl VlMl ^i-lfdad =14 
=>155 d Clct^l ?IH4 VR^Pd H<Rll4 &l4 d ''Hl^dl =lld a dlRfftd dlCldl Ml ^|u 
M4 ddi rdiaRlfTl M4 ddd %1&141^ SltciElUdl y.Hd4 ^R^fd-^ ill Slfr/tj' 4^ a 
!HRdl*lR-te|fd^ d %lHd^ 44 ei«lljl B d'd. 414=1 rdo-kdl^iiwl, 

<45rB ©di d 4144 © M4 4144 Sl4l4 4R^l MIH? dl d 4l4©, ^41554 4?, ©^ 
4«fY<5V4dl4l SUldi © M4 ddl 414 S?4d4 Cdf^Sdl ^l^Wdl 5<-l4 ^iQrd 4dl 5. 
52!44 SlRl, ®444l Mldll gRl, Mlrdlrdld i^idi 4>ldl 4144^1014 4% © M4 % 
■VldCddl ^1414 4% Hdl d 394441 S?-4dH fefodl MpliRl 44 ©, Hdl ilJ ©. 
Mi 4 394441 rd:i%SR4H4l, 4144 4l4d fd^Rl 4 414441, fdo-kdl^^ll ^rd 

4cSl^0'j.rd <4€ S'ldl atsdsAldl i^4l, >1^141 SrS'>l4l ^d 4$^; Ml 4^ 

®44Hl, 414441, 414441 4<r»'(r/4dt4i M4 '<5^4441 MS.J-4 U'Hil 4lH4l-[i dl 
4(4^114 S. il{«l£l4l4l Ml sv M4 ^•■ll'il «V ?.'lRll4lil ©. =4i| © ^ 

SS# 4=3Sf% 4f^Wr: M4 Ml ,Sl-tSl4l S'/ ■^41554 i(4 Slktl^ illdldl 4141 td^Hi ©, 

4441 SeS^ 4ll^;i ©, ?4«l 4'4l»k4dl4l 4441 ^14 44 441=41 S, S,RHrH4 ^44 md1 
4ll 4tll44-rr| 4441 414441 441 s/oid Hig Se4lPli4 441=41 ©. ry.44l=ldl^ mdl,®' 
|>‘Vd «l|«-deil^ UdCddd 5.»'4dl, 4(ldl^ =>11440114, Ms/ M4 ^*-|4d1^ S)44, ■!i?44l4l 
Srikf Mlfs. Midi Wlisi ©. 4 €«-sJ 414 ir« 19 %: “s/ -Qdd MlS o-lHd 4^, il^ f444 4«ft, 
s/ ?PliS.4 444141 5U4 MlSHld i4l 4'i44£=>l4l r]|cil =>-j4s/ 544 illdldl r4s/44dia 
^4il4 ©, ddl a&ddl ilCc-lS,t?l %4l4l4 i5t ©; 44;^ M ^^-IRlta d^ill •<d%'4ld 5441 
dC d4|l 4dl4l Ml’’'^ © i S mH ^i44lSil=il 411=144 illdldl irrl=H4 r44l 444 
4414 © d dldkl 4im1 M&d 414 ©, oppldl 41441 Md4l4 414 ©, M4 f4$l44l 
'H4'H41W 4'5 “44 a”-^® 41444 4l44dl4l4l, Hl44aJ44Hl4l, 4l44?l&d4l4l, 414441 
4y. f4T>OT444 - 41441 4=>l 
44. ■^=?r - ayili ^ol 
4^. irnicw - 

^ ^ l"f^ f 

4e FwMiiFl'44 

30. - 4=>t % 4l <; 

3a. ’fkr ?v-?y 

33. 517^4 4T%4- 4l4l4 4lferH 41. 40-44 



*Uai^ r^Hir^S ;i«Jd 

yirT«liH,lHiHl ilRiS-ml d ilHHd ?»-l^?H ^l«5Wl W <r*' 2i31r THfCte i% S 

d'li (^'I'M.rfdl ddl lH«-d?lS*-dSlldi t^-Hdl <r/»-Hl“U 59. 3)ld<ll Md 55-*^<l=iHldl 
Hld<ldl =*<‘t£»d-5l«3l ®<ldHd<a <r/<Hl=ft «15, Hldd^^ ■Udfddi Jadi diW 

d«| =«»'ii Han wii=i a 

>■11 5/ <H«l ®etdHl HlH=ld ^.*^=1^41 dlHS H-dW 5. ai(c-l£iai 

SPt © dld'^ ddl ^ddl Vl%§fdHi CtRid 5. s/ ^omi HW'l- 

®=ldHi HH S|a aiH-WPlirdWl ww <1% *t Udl,>.4&'iaiH'dW H«ldl tSdl, 
w iT/oiddi w aiHOA yi&iudi rdHdi mirHiHi dianwaidl s^ipna fdfed «sd\ 
s^'W HiHlrHld ^IdWl aa’infeHi MW dl Heart within and god 

overhead H-dl 41-4=1 %dl^ ®=tH tlMl Udl, Ha®=t*idi hV $lHdl (.441, 
sA ^3141 sRl M<^HaiH,l3l, ^l'<fiiatHG-=ld ®=l4Hi M4 ddl MwSlHl '‘■jai mtdd 
VA 4=11 atdi ®'l4lrSll4Hl 414=11=11011, 4l4=ldl4l IddlM 4^ SlH d a-'H'dlfcii 
59 ! itr=l ilfdaiai Midi W %l&t=lial 59 M4 M f fd^^lldi Ml HHi 4«l|l ^=11 4=4 S. 
ar=l aifeaiai l«l=l4l <4ad 59 ; 4k 59^^ d 59dl 3^1 5/ <41=1 M4 ^If-lftdl M4 eU£Sl€ d 
fySll-^,^ §4^4l 041441^ ^ sal 4S 59. ai44 =is.4k ** Sal «IS 59, M4 d4l ^1=1 4dll=l 
Sl=ll 4ld ff/3ifi4l 5-J5 Siaid^ M4 5/31441 IdHdl S, 5/oid d44i 5/ ^=1^%^ 
wk 59,®’' mH aiu-wPtsdidl 4a ala^Pd, ai4i5/ m 4 «i&d4l «/ mi aak aim. 

Mi4|. 5^<k i aiwi-rd aid dl sk3>4l«{l si=Hai5V44i4 afe koi 
MiaakiCl Md=ii k'-d =iiad=t=itil M8i=ii Mi£4i«-^H =tiad4=ii<l kd 59 . 4disr44 
tPa 41^ Mi=il 5 / Miaall-ry^H 4iad=t=iial «/ 9. mi^ siaij 4131 441 ^3141 ^fejfds 
H<d4i 5 / kfed 9 . ai4l«/®«l4 atl4l«-*ld4l cwfadd «t^l=4=iadl M4 Mm4 
=4=iadl4l (stil ■y»ll=l 4415/^44 4a 4 i 4 l (Sdl, ai4l«V4l fdMadadl 41M 41 ^ 4l4=jrTl 
ail59l tidl, d44l®=l44i 41^ aiiPd M4 aidld ddl, ai*^ 441441 a«l5 344 %4S d^§ 

kai5/di «jdi. 3^1 ^3i»u ai4i5-/4i Srdw-^ mi iHk4i fiw 3^i a=ii4ir4S djj. %di^ 
ailaiiras ®=i 4 441 = 13 , ®=i44i Mka '* 1^351 »-«ii|i.4i, ®=t44i fdaasia 4 sadi 

M 4 d aild Ml ®=1441 MlHia 5 / ®444l, ai 4 l 5 / 4 l, =*lfid4l SrS<-i sa4l 3^1 «/ 
dl Ml&ai ddl ! 4415/ M4 =4&d 434 3^11^41 ^.'llgl al5l»-I M4 4^41 
43 4dSia filH 3>l <41441 ddl. sr44l a3=i?l4l ai'^^illdl ®44dl, ailSMmildd 

3V. <^3^11 4i«-al j-dis -414 4ias4i; ■«'‘>,H^;f»n*<- 

44d4 ?.VH «fl 

34 . fmaksTd^T-a- ?«ft 
34 . TTSfl^- ^[#^14 - ?H. 

33. 44far4- ft*r4 ?,?a, 

- 43ll aa «il av 

aa. ?rrf3!ff5y4- ?. ? 


im tioM ?>ii w qw ■yoia w =hi «- irR|i w%r 1 mdi-J ®q.H 

HH 5=i=d mdHWW q.RWl =«>‘W dH?li dH-il Hiafedi Slddi 

4dl, y-HliTMl SlttHHl y.dd =iy. ^dl «idl.. ^^fRWiSpT ?P=5fl 

‘‘^daiul Swi JSdt Mn ^l5«d=l(iR «!1,^fl,?^l ©l^C HPlkdl SH-rd- 

«l&«-d€ll ® dml^Jll^ %kR?S»'ldH H«l^ Hia lS.sk, ' Midi 'UHlIl a 

SSJ=ldHi qRd=t=llS Md ^ftlSSklS-dl y.H*-=ld d Sw dl 3i=ldHl Md SlHl^-ZHi 

SUfd, ’Hdrd, grS4 d IVlW, qftdfedlHl S.S sS=tl SSdl MrHd TsPa, %i%MS- 
sidktd 5Sq.dS.sk Mmis 4ir«lS.l^ %dldl ^ddl Ml tHiqdl M^dWl. a 

Md M 5/ dl SWd Missl sm dsli s/ddldl S«l 5 r, im, Slldl fUdl ftldW- 
qiHl MP% S9. ts-dlu H12 iSqiHi Mi=^ a S, 

siwrdt fwdJTTsrr^T 

srProT Prcr^!?mw : ii”*' 

■y-^d fqdd SIM, si), d ^Wdl ysi 
d kdl, fy*-] ds^ldl HIM ilS!3l. 

si»Hdl yi^ •^ji^i HtU a, si4 MiHdiHl sim ; yym. a 

ddl SllSldd dl yiPd Hl^l yHllJ Hid kql i^ydl a;'*'"*' Siqddl 3;J4d Sj-lld-rSildl ddl 
MkilS a, Md HS^Hi d ^ a. Ml adi, SIM Swid .41S|. d SIHIW- 

®qddl, ^lildl ks MIS.SI a. d^ ®qd ^ts Md yk'd, iliScdl 5j-llSSll ff/=] 5. 
S^ld ‘H^S’-lfd’ dd Sqrqdl MSlldl HHC-Hd Olij^'^ dl Hljl SlMdl SPS Col MPlik 
ddl. siwydl dirdCddH, M^d ildSl, SIS.IMS^ yidd MlfE SIm€ «y S13 did a, iistsi, 
SIM <r/ yM.di drkdi yspiisidt a. Mkd d«r>'sql, ismi adi fqsqisi Sry-rd ssdis 
siM.«] md yii%''Py: jnPrfH# ■<T'3ffq-"*^ Seiti a, H«-d a. ■•■jifi siMsinildl sik, Miwdi 
^3idl dlSSllSldd ddl dliSllSlSld yid Slldl Mis.sl MtyqiHi SIHH SlM.k dr4l4d ’j^ldl 
MIS.SI yi^ sA ^awl sis§rddi M«i^y «idi. sfy siks-isidi ^M«-d, ij^sdi, fsdly, 

35;. 

ro. - e-dS;, 33, 3r 

Yd. STTf nT5? Ht asyy Md Hisld; 

HT^fdyrrRd fyyHi diysil qys 

YS. S:^5W - d“SY S^l<r/ »ld d-dsT. 

Y3. 

YY. Hi a t S'iiHi iw ygr^rt Hny P c T ^ ^- firsi^ stthh 

SRi'^ilFcf cTdpsrfyfy : yftfHsy t Md %-r 



Mlfe >lWi Wl^l t9, 5Hl W (Hl=l»ll^ sfl.^ ‘?ll&»'d£l”Hi 3Tf^«nfi 
5r.^5ff=WTfsr^r< : l ‘=i»'ll ai.id«-5lHl Pl^llU d Sl’i’ ?^I.H .4^ 59 ^Id HlS 

diWdl W 4^ S i, 

i5^^T<f?r5rM: 5r,qj|5ft :i 

sTfirfediTST^ ^ 11^'= 

dljO. d ^«J)l 4^ ^5 Wd' 

Htdr^d, s.'mi dl c^rrl d.licil <r/ ril^ 

frm: ?r?5^ 

cdfd 5 'TP'i^nrra srsrRrfr ii^®’ 

Hfda r=l<Hddiaildl U^l H'-'a Sl5, 

Hid dl4Cd 'Vdldl &l«-a d «y. 

%ldl Hid (44 4 dm =il'n Hd4 (idl- TFSiT STsrPTrardWSSfd'dl " SlHld 
StlR. dlHl?/ 'J'ld dlHl«r»'4 HdHdld\ dmd dlTll, dl^P-S ^Id 4dH HMI S 
Id-ddi d«l^l, fHd'ilkld, <Hdf ?»-lirS.d Hid, =l>.ld 5dW^ 4 dm ^'ll^ Hd. 
■hr: ?riF^dcr5"(:3! qd 

'drfwfir# adrfif i 

^ : HtdT%r^HT'?: : 

(RjRrftd-fcr dH : ii"^' 

^3 

Ts-d [d?ii4 hh4 h5 S; 

an dis.1 4dd «ar^<Htd 

dmd|l \ 4d H’-l 5dl ! 

Ml 5/ 4ldld4 drildld diHl^/Hi ‘HJ-t dlH4 Midi M*! S; dTW 
»TiTfH?Hrf : 'drf! 'dT'Rftr STSTT : ^ Mlidld M^dlddl M»I S 4rl«lHldd, dl?.ld.ld, 

dU^Hd^ dj.lldldd dldd di'l'^dldl^l, 4rdHTll, ®Hd4 Midi H«midl Mldl(44 

dlld, dlHlfAj i-ld' dl«-Hld H'dHHldl MlH4ld4 dlld, dl4dlTll4dl 'HdHl4 

dild, W Sj'Uidl HdRl S d 4rlM.Hl£ld4 S, .dldd dltldlddl S. 1444 M&d^l 

Y3. H?iHi4 

YC. - H-«9-<HWldd-H. HU olHdl 

YY. ” - H-<; ” - ■ ■ 

HO. - l-dd 

Hd. - H-Y 


:iC;0 

Si'll SH=iid PlKl*^ U^l Sid & TV. a.|«-d«ll 0|[S^ 

Hdl Upd, S^-Id dCddl ^ =*^S.l h^l is, 

Km<i 3»'ii?.d %didi ©ddS rd:%di»l, WM.mdrH=,, ^diudidisi ®=id aJddi c-idmidi 
»; H^d w CSc-c-ii%i<H2 aodddl 2iw |<>H*-d, hS 2 f^4adi 2i®!ii5>\i ?Sdi>.ii£?l 

>i«si?Si c-iS ^S4 Hw a ?di y.HiTVHi "dwi ^n, R^d;t?idi, dlfd, uaird 5^id did 
®dddi H%dl Hd G'&dld Sid dl dHi IllS ^dWl ddl. HldddSSdd ^J'ld ^^’ifd, 

anddl ferj[d =dlMl idld ddl =*>llHR Hd S£>dd ddlddldl dl^Ii did is. iPl oid^^l 

TV 5^=ll?l ilfetS-lddl ‘«ll2<-d£l’ Hl§ ilSdl 19- 

\ ■ ■ <» 

Wouldst thou the young years’ blossoms and the fniits of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine? 

I name thee O Shakuntala, and all at-once is said. 

d dl H?H=l iPldl dHlH ^fd^Sl-] ’fdOld %l<-d S. 

HlddSOdddl ^dldldlS, 5dl dH’ddd^, dS-ldRdHP-dd, dirdH^ldlJ, 

(diddi dnG^d fdsld 0. >iiTV seddHi ^h, Gc-di^i 

%lld %lld li'ilCd Gr54 Sid 0. =*S4 Hl^ ei§lLd ii^l 0 I Sj'iyi dUdd,^ 

HtJiJSd 5.^4 »llddl?Ald y.dd %is>d dlMld ?>‘ld dHd '^llHl? ®dd^ didd 4dt 4ddl 
0dl d^ d dldd ddi iJHldl %dliR 5d' "Hd 0. ddl Ollddmi ^^Iddlddl ®V ^S 0. 
Uld ?lld dMdldHd ?-R§rd dldldi "Uldld 5-jedl^ ^d5{c-dlM dl^ « s/ 0, «v^? dS 
d-J ^d: TdHlPl 0. dtilild 'rird5.iy.dl ’^oidl dR^td ^Hl TV -yiRdl tlMd 
J-iSdld yaid ^IMdldl yid ddl (Hlddl^ld ^imUdRl Mddlddl4 ^R^fd 0. Midi 
■Ljdldl Mldl=ld Hid ddl iyckl, SdRdiotd Md aiS-ddHl Hd 0. 5>-tldl TV aidtld 
dl?0l 24 2 dl4 M15.4 dRl dd d dll dd dRdrd@ddHl ^2 Sldl 
d ^ididi fiid dWdl a)ddyi€dl d%i5.3fl. d^ ddRidd “dd 24 512 Md dd d yid 
^•■lll^ 3|(2W.d ddl ERdrd SJdd ddlddldl Md SSddHl ^d^l SdRdldl t-jIi Md2Rl 
Sldl al. 2ldM dR59^ 2 Hldd3£)ddHi £dkddldl^dldt 'Vl'Hld Sid, T/dl SRdrdSffdd 

^Rl TV Hldd G=«ldH tyRsSdl Mrd2l4 dd. felddl'ldl^ ERdrd, l^d'd-^ Gcdld, 
y^2dtdl ®dddl dd'l d»ddl, yldldl rdPlddldlJdl, tS-rjHdldi fddia Md S£>dd 

Mlfs. Midi dHUJ 0. ddl IJddl <HRdld %R^fd ySDd 0, 5-^d 0, U^irddld 
0 ddl ddi drdi Mddiddi4 0 , "d&d Md dHiT/di 4a4 ddRldd 2ddi4 S; 
Md ddl Srdld 2tr£t5.iy ddl ddl Sdl H4ld MlrHl^Sldl ^Idl 0. 

^R^fdHi ?/ 0 dd Mddldld, dd VldZ 2ddldl fd^ld 24d, 2lfsia4 

Htdldl Ml 4l«-5.4'Vl''^l3l dyirH2 dddlkl 24 0. 2l{dS.iy «V %irtld 0 sS dl^ 

2l(day Sdl dHH 2(dd tah Mlddl^ ddl dd MHdrd Hdl “dd «H«l Mlddl^ 

Hd. Ua 



wiUHH *U01^ -AHifes 

%dlHl ^•'^irffK'd H«StII 'H^ ^Oldl ^i^^Cddl Wk 

y. 2l. k?i. ;^kH2 a 5, 

“For it is ultimately the function of art, in imposing a credible order upon ordinary 
reality, to bring us to a condition of serenity, stillness and reconcif ation ; 

§rd?iiiHi '1 =!Ih 4 y,i8Jidi sv^iiiS S. hh d ddi ^owi 

Mk4 m^5dl O. 

%i%§rdHi ww dm &?k4 Ht&idHl 4® <hih 4 fiit5 

H^tJI H HW 4^kkr?l t9. 

kdHi SdlH^ iir«l?.iy.Hl «/ ddl ^aw Hd mi5/dl ^.ak 

k24 «/ H^ioi wki 5^14 5, 

awf^lciFT ttF^r : 

jr|twR 

»Tinfr ^ ^npETi 45y5fl%r : 

n3. On Poets and Poetry 

MY. ^rf 5=3^ - a-aU-GHKli? ^4^ tHlHl«-d!i. 


iit. i. SI. «ii?a 

?9?AS Hl?l HM UfeH fodUHi 5^lml H^Iddl ^aiH 

wM ii^idsii hIi^i-wihI ^Th^ihI ^^•ih vil ^5q.i d^2s '^i^Edi ?idcdi R.i<r»'4ca»E- 
y<r/^.l4 \Hc4’Hl 'dirndl ^CdlSld c-iM tidl d Wd HHHi ?»-l%idW 31% tS^L- 
sArddlCdS -d3l%3Al”dl 3/dHlcaiHi. &0.<r/^dS C-iH=li4l 

Hl«V4l 5i.?5 HR HW tlHsQ. hOs %lRl^dl ufeH fedRHi ^11^14 ^^15114 lirHSl 

^SllSld H=ll4 6l<4 «4. 42^ dio 'lO-H-’%<i4 dio a3-H-’'2.i4l 4 hr 

ft'lHlHl H2dl ■M.4d4 5i5 HlsYdl 'VlS^lHi £.?kHl cdl<H <4^1. sA ^ sK 

d4 4s Win-dlH S-/ ~<e/ S2=llHl m^H f3. 

dio ao-H-’^<i : (5 isir 4 Rrirn^ nimi ‘hih’hi |3R Gh2 hIHih^, stamai ^m- 

SlCd-j s4 aSlH dd.1, faH^Hl 4<-ddl24 H44ld.l HHSH-JSHlHi a.u«U 5dH 

dE-d HlCl 5.ld dHl Vlfodi E%k S?q.l4 r<raiHl4 HRHERHI HRl rdsadl H3U 

»|51®«1R5 nwM H122HI (2:-30 HHd 4s4 HdlH2 H121 %H Hal^.U 

3O0-YO0 |a4 H4di Hfil di Hiq.t4H J-ife. mxl kaai heS. 

d^SHl HISV Huk GH2 4HlPld.l y^aHl 41^1=114 HlHHl HO-dHfe 
S. nil 44 dfe mA hihIer 4 hi^hh^h Cvrih ESdl <mi4 ^eMh sr^ 
klHsv'di ^h 4 dd^ 4soi1. Uidl. HR =113^ 5 ^h 44 E?k 4S HRIeeU 5i4 

<^CII<1 h 4. ffv'di W-IH ‘dlHHlCd’ 5l?i. H4l^‘ r|4 HiC^ S. SrR HlcrV HW 

EHi HlMd 5, ff/dR eRipI HIw 4 HIH HHmdl ■^|0=l’ll HIH ElHdRj =4 
5. r>u4 6HiR4i3ldl H&H HI.5V H&i kiasii SU< Vl'M.IHH «r/dl HlPadl %dL, WH] 

%i. d3d'f-j 4s HlPddlHl HHL^. HIHHI'HW •'•llPddl4l 44 ElSRl dKi =>V] HR 
E:H H'j. HRS HlPddlHl Hlil ''-jdl HlEdHl'dl-RadWll HW 4d,l SH< ‘dl'^4’ ^iHHR 
4d dHl %-t.l. 4SHi 4 SlHl %«3ldl s-/H^l «lHHl dHHR HW dl.Hl tElHHi SlCi 44 
Sj^ll^Pd d<^HWHl urj 4s HI.Pd% %%. HU h4 V«^ CdloE. HR HlPddl 4=U ^dl 

S H(4 d.4 3- <; SH<j 4dS Sid dH RHHaiHl 5/ SlHl s4 €IRhI. HU j 

y.H“n*i dfe. 

44 UpHHHi HIRih q,M.4 d'dld HIH 4 hI EPaPl sis (H3d. PadHpEd 
hPe 2 ^idiPtH^’d y. aapE ■^h ®4 S. <Hm.^E ^.R-isl »j,3i4 anawPis a 4 h 4s 
HIH HW silRRjPd dami dl aP^HlkaiRHi HaHd4 HS HIsy ^HHi 4 HHl- 

:-:^:ad44:: ■44:::;^;: 

?lw sa44 s^dtdi 4a ^44 <5dl. uai hsEh s3; hu 

aiH E.as IhPh2 h? kul atiiM Hi?fd«i%d H«Ha aaiddi 5Hi?iis HitScd EPaf 



5As H^idl d«ll=lH 5TR-\rdlH'Hlo'\£g^i:i,\i;il ^ciinUlle^. 

:&5-dl ff/ %iiH ^|oi ?>U|rdq.l3ll 5iq.LHi y.l5ldl Hllfd 

d'ld ? ■^V:^ q5Ti7tr|- ^ ^ ^ ;5f;^ ^ftjTpir TR ^of #. . . . ■^TSTT TIHirs #Ff'r':*T 

5Tt . . ^TlflciT ?.'ll y.lHdlWq cisiWl. ^l|ll rHP.HCd Dldl i»'ld (HU^l ?^ldl 

*^Ul c/Stil tjHs&dl 4dl.. H^,m.ldl Cdi'a, H^l, Slisi? =>ldU» [d*l'l 

^.*>1^4 5-|^rd=Ai ^iciiHl ?»ii4, sy ^lelA £11=0., Hi=i PiRiedi 

dl sS^ldl (4dl. n dldl StRiRh^H S.S=0^l, d UfelHlRH^H, Wisi^n. ^ dldi 

sAdl Ul?Sfil 3 ?,U=0, ff/di H uRdlHlRH^M y.lH ^ ifelJlRH^H-sVlll d dF^d «tad, 5>'l 
HHI ^Llfelil ^=ldl, =Adl HlJS'd dl'^i CHOd F-fePllRd^H. HS’rj d«T^dl dl HfelH 
'Hiaw.i ^Pt Et4y: HHhI rjal oiHcii W'H'id: foddfe ^R.dl fHHdldi iF.'dU 

»Hd Hldldl Hfl^ldidl Smi«0, ?5ddl Ml'd 5»UXtj, d4 mtlA ^=l HAcdi*] S^^dl 

■’■limdl idPlHi ?;-leL=l, filHdHl M Pira?idl Suddl «ll=lHl dfe, («lH^dl 
dlddl fHl=lHi StU flrdlfFd dlHm-^ W dfedl dddld ^hI-^hI ?l^dl 
HP> uSsil CdFj «nd. •ddfi H'-'ddl HfWdl 5x1? q.lVM. ■'’-JglHi 6li Piai'd S<il U3W 
d^ [cH.^.»ci^di ^irdi^fd d^diditai Pr-iddl ^.181 y.=ki <hi=i 

r|a ^23l -HiAl 5 d^, -51^1 «Hl<sy ^I’m^ =l5ll » d^ HfW IllS 

"Hddl •^Si!3-a3 Rldl^ Hd o5ll=liq.l'’4 almi H(iddUiHH.dl H -dl’l ?iCl Hi Hli^^ 
Sid sAh laiSi S. 

5>-ll S.S=dHl d4 ?.S?l=Al ?lld.i«,l?ldl dlH «.ld ?;lHd H<l=ldl ti?l, HIJ «Vdl tSdl 
dl ‘Adi %d.Hdl UOO -xSOO dA ■J^^l^li SWI Pl?i3lFS «iM d€, 

rdlA d«ll=lHi Slddl Ai S^dl Hl^l =»lld.dl |_dlHi Hldl 8flW<H.l 4kl ?=l*ll 
H d tlk^iA tldisiHi MHRi R;kdA wa 3 A 1 s^-id GtrA ildidui 
didl §3 H8ll«ll A?idl U«8ldHi W^l .%dl %dl Wl. rdl ill sVdi d -d ^41W 
il^di, 'Hl<jy ^|4 3l6 ?ll£lil ^=l ^Idl HM %U ^J'ld ilSldl AR-ddl 

fHiSi Hi-d Aiai.1 ^'■iH Halt'd sy 5idi. nfe =>*1^ 8-];jiHtA ds diS =iA'^. 
rdi€ =i£^ widdl Bscdidl nSi^dl. »i3d Cldmi nraiHiA 4^4 GxRdl M 5Hd 
5dim'»'li;l ■ HldlA ddl 3S?l =yA =dil 3?td S?l Ad 5ld4. dddHldld iSdldl =l^Sldl 
MfeA HfelH 'dlff/A ^dl =ldl. doildl AIHWI^AihIA . d^lW S.8lljdl 

dtiiiA d^sln'i dul ddl nfe Md HAyi«ii hi 2A ddiAA dC^H hiw ''ifl UiHiHi 
H^iRidldwi £i=i'H=i ^dioiiF|[d sdi-uA?ls |sA ’dSidi^'iiidi wi. AA iSii^ AdidA 
Pl%ll*d AlHldi J^RddidElA tldlSl y.'^'ldl dl^S dlAl 9 . iSiltd ■'^i.^iHi Sl5?ll - H%%11 dli 
«ydi AiHi 61 % B, wdi ^ifaidlAiA ’^fi ?iA AAi d h< Adi Gud hiS “^A 
= 1 ^ is. uiisil JiCaAdi ^ditdita' wdi hi=i A asid A^ dii HWdi Hd 


n(>'f *Uaij 

H<1. ?A4 l 451 «c«il well ?i?5il <^l ^jet jiaiHi 

HiHsiH 5 ».ih 4 «3|^id SiH. ■*<.% rui ?<iiw 4^ M (i«iiH h€. 

•rieiC-1%, 441 eilVd ■^^141 4lW, 441 A'4?rH 5-M.i.r] atjl. Utl - 

C-101<H4^ 4^l«lHrs.^, 441 Pimai m4^Ht4l (StI^iRh^H §l%4 Hl2l J^Td ?4p)4 
ei^ <H34 4441 4 <4^ Sit5 ^>•14 4Hi? «i=ii ?>‘Uqi^ «v4i 

eliet 'q.l?l4l ^N.«U<l4l ?>-lHPl aird4l IlsftHil ?i44l4l ;Ss?:'l4l hM J^[rt4 

4H 4^ <4ll^=l-S4l 42 ?141 4 2imi€ S 41=1^14 rdl 5ilW4 4=1 

^iPd 4 i4. 

dio dd-U-H^ : <ld,l? 21144 410 !); 044 * 4.2 M4 HCI 2 (dUlcf^. v4 

44 2ttl4l ArHlffd ?>'144 4^5114141 rUH24l Ot?ll4 Hfenl <^§41 Hd44l =41412^ 

(431 &. Hfe24 014.4 2 II 2 I S. 42 4l5l 441 210114^4 41=1 U|ll W 

(4414 •M.^l 541W 212141441 S. 3>-l4 4til2 42CfHl Slddt H12 2^4 |24l 

4d? 412141 542 [eiaioi 42l 5- '<4.1222 =44 23l€ 441 W4l 441 3|44l. Hrs.24t 

(4'<H24 M.^l •'4.1222 221 4^.141 S. '42fi 41$ &IIsy4 4rdl§r44l 21R4 2lH4lHi 

2>'U44 W. ^^U •'-i«l2Hl <2^Hl 4^ Ol?U4 544 §(4l^^ 5i.ll eil3*i S. 

4^112 2[22H.il4l Hfe »4«ll 4l2«fl HiHl. 43iel22 421, H^l 4l4dl Wdl adl 

f4i «l4l 4(6141 H2l$l HI 4 I HtfHl 4 hI 44HI. 2^44 41H41 5Pl2 H2 W414 -1211 = 41 ^ 
€(HI. 2&<r/-r4 41*2414 542 4l5y 5^2 4d2Hi 2ll|’ 2^4 4022 JS. OtHdlnl 22412 544 
•Hldl W4l S91421 412 29, W2L1421 pi '^541 24lHr<t4l M14 5>IR g>. ArHl^Od 02142141 
W 5ii-6(d2 H=lPiHI 412 4dl (4dl dHlAl 54l§0d3Al 2l4l 4141212 (4121 H-Sdl 5»'lll dll 
2tl?;i •y2l2 •'dleSl <2dl d 5,'ll4l 02l'42Hi ^4141 5i.llcl;i. 4141 oio05J(44l 41221 4l24l 
5»-ll0l4 541 H022Hi 2l''Hl'‘»-U4l OIPL 5^4141 43li|l, 5hl4 MPl'JWl H=l4l4l 41=1 

sycidl W. H022Hi ^-jOd 2j,H4l W={1 S, UW 212141 5^1121241 41421 HS21=(1 ‘4ldl 
3t|.<4 %. r'M W2l ■H(kH Hlsy 31144 54il4 5^2 41^ p=li04p4 Hfe -<11^ Hldl3>^ 
29. 541314 Wdi Hl42Hi WJi|l «14 54«( 'l^342 S'42id dWd 4221 A 4 42 <i4l 4iH- 
4141 •pI04=iH 412 ■Hl04Ht Md24 2(^IJ $(& ^4141 5,llcH.l. 

<4.141 -^11291 4314224I 2142 5j-imi 4l24l 'pI-'Hlk'H. 31044141 412414 tfillj 2i6 
«r/2l §(il^M.l 25eildl 2l?.4 Hldl4l 2114^ pi4l-'4V dl 5^4141 ■Ml=l Gt 1221441 CdRdl 
%|45-lO?.2Hl ■'iSi^M.l. 5J4 24lUr4 t24, Hl^ 4441 H2lHd 5iR2ll <2441 W-dl 4 4l3ll. 
5»i2.2 45 54(4 24J-t4lw S, 5.'llHi 5 t 12 4lW»a =-jfd4 ^\24l 5412124 414^ hS2i4 2 M 
&. W4 ‘2124 HldO Hl44i. 21<H15-UW A'=l?<4. ''ll 2l4lCdHi <^441 W 4t4l 

5^04 5. 544 54(34 =l^l>li 4412 ‘3ll43U«l’4l 5^2 hO^IHIOh^H Hl(44l ^Wi 

51-11=11. 5>.14( atl^i 5^2 4lCall dHi 41(44141 5'H241 <Hl3lHi lill2<2l2, w'll$ 4(441 
4l3lHl 4 %((=Al HtK S. hO£ 241 4l2^Hi .Sl44l<^2j,4 5>-14 41W 2»^i 

45 41<r/ 46( 51045^1 4^ 4^ ». 



^0, HlfeA i ‘3L^i3ll'Jl’«ll Hl[oi'^.l Ml H?1 &hI Ml 5vid 

HlSl Miy.^Hl, (k^lll^Hi Md HlS'llilHl MKlHlS. 

(ii. oii5 aSl w |5 uIhI ui©i «idt d-r/ IM ki^dl’i 

[d.y.l5l^dl MIM^'I ^0. ■y.dWiH. eil^Sll dHl O-OO *=113^ dli'-<ll «l^l(H3l d-30 

tiiod (HdiPil hSImi. Siilnl Mill 'lai'd <>-oo ^iw Hidwi ’•Ife hi^I mSimi. 
s5=iw, « i 5/3miiti I.& smi ioi^ ghwi ?.S^iHi€ Hidi®d did •m,h?i«i.i rdUdl 
dlddl ^]5irdiy_'>H ddl J-ifttHl Hldl Pd^lJ/ §. ?^ldl StU Hlsy UaiRl'M ^oR SUWl 
Hft.= s-Zclld ». |2d Ma«y £1130,. =0?l3 H^lOldi didi (Sid 2isl 

S ddl StI$ d-]M=il-$rdHl Hi^'^ ■>^];d ^ dl'^ hRi= 1 HlH^ 

=0d THd^-V-dl ftlM^dl V.iR^ MIH 3».ll nfe 3(0 

aild. ^O-O'^ ■il^O HloY (4=ry.«3dl Hfe dl 5 tR HlWdl H^felldld Hdld H Hfe S, 
Hid RlHdl (^2l ami S. SH< dSdi Hdloi 3$5ll dHl2 firSCdldl ^Hld 

3^1 #-0 S ddl SHd HfelHHlpH^H dl&bl^aidl i^Hld MIH^ ^$H-Md3 Ml^Cddll^O 
3R-|«S Hfe B. IdH^dl q.«ddl SH^dl <HlOl (jil oil^l y 3,1^ MIHS13 •^1=5 

HlsVdl Hy,|0dl tdliR did Hi<^ ». Hfy.Hl WEsO Ml^fddll § d ^O-Ml^fd^ll 

g Md ordHr«<0 H(iRdl HlaVdl WS.1 «va dd Mlddl S dHldl H^^ldl d^dl dl 
oiiaii^dl - SldO mad Hldd - Ml^fda^ll Hl^l WlHl Mid g. Mtt d^HlHiH^ 

^H2 ?lld3l g. ;sidlH4Hdl HS H4HIHI *1631 d tldldl H'd 30 "dPadl dlMl g. 
?.Sd‘ d’-jdad g. 

did Slddl HldlSadl yld 3 O M H30 dd dial THdll^l ailHHl HlJiH 
Ml"ll Md aiiHdl atsldi OldA jjaidl 3^13 StRiRh^H W Hldl^ dfe g. Md *0(^ 
al dfUd Oae^rd CHial \jdir«i^H--H5sil H[id€ Hdl3 fa d^ ®dl fed- 

J-ife <Had taidl W. Hldl^ dfe (SdRl-^ dldldl l3dl Sdddl Hfed Hd(j H^l ai| 
3(11 dl3ld. RldHlidHl f-filiai Hl5V dl ai9-lajj(iHl dSJ3dl d<HH.l HHhI StRIRh^H 3l3 
Sr3l^r dH w, Wdi SHd ?dfer sff Hda- df ^ r<rdi^. . . 

d0l$ d^Sl ddldl g. Ml HfeHi Rush 3ldd^0^ MH (H=dg. Md dddO 

?/2dl T^dl aHddl %HS 'Hdlld 3%ld g. H^l Md3 dldl dldl (Mdl dldl 

filHdldl^' Sis-S <HMdl MIH g. 

(Hdl|0Hidl dl3ddl aiiH 61<3R «vH.ia0 *ll(SV 3»l3 "^Idll^JiH dt^ Hlddfe g, 

5/ t^dsOdl 3Sdldl aii|a nfedl a^R^ 5- dl*ld3i6ldi luidl Md HRdld- 

dS03dl alllOdldl 3l3-H(iddl aid MI'V13R ■*J<H,SV H“ldl Mid g.dldldl ^<dlai 
Hd aA sy dia^ di3 dy ai|«l Hfe H^ |ddl ^dlHl Ml"^, 

Ridl^dl HRC-ltd dd| Him ^ddl dldHld Hl^d SHd dddldl -^4 (H,l<^ «Vdl 
SUlEHl ‘HldSdi’ dl 5/aHl g d dCiO '*’^*1 dldl 59di d3Hl--d'!r'Kl aildl Mid 
Mid g. dldl Miaidl (HRlHi ‘^j^-HfelH HaildHldldl dldl dlHldl did g ddl ^dldi 


4t2Hi Grillif y,m yi, Hf hI?iSwi =iaib €d aanl avHl 

•>^iei 3^liu a 

rH,l!fl. £lC'l<H2l 15 =tl='d farn'llil &=ll ’■JSl 5'll4 HSi=i1l. 3LIHH 

IIVH ^lq.lHi ^ 5. H^rJ silHdl 

HiHiHi Csydi ?i3-](iHl Hdl SrPaRn^H «'iw4 4 

S;i2ilHlsWl HfllSldi aidl^Rldl mn - ^-IW <11?. ildl HIlHd HIHI 

<h 4. 51^ y. 4 5:R41H15 i 4 5U2*11 t4l?lHi 51S.I, dlHl tSldHL =d4, 4^dl 

(iisiHi 2iH ^j'ld wt 4mi 'i4 - 44 Hil4s ^a4 tiiuiifd S, 5> 4sUi. 
^oi4 SisS ^4, hr4hhI hS uk uk ^d^idR 4iRmi o. 

m4d cdtoi a k'ts'^'R'di F£i5i4 mf9'Ji4 4 =iisihI yijii ks'Hifervft s-jTd 4ii- 
§4 % « 4^ Srilisi d: 4. i^i^ h^-I hih io. 

ft 3f^§ 4ir?3-rfrcrait TT'jr^ #iC<r5t •vr «ft 

^TifefT. . . . 

<srr. . . . 

iw 5<'W H(4 r 4 Hfiii Hid RiSw *iR«Li - Hk?li =iH w4 S. 4kmiHl Str 

■ ■ . . ■ , . , .CN . ■ 

< 1 l«v d«ll=td 414 2i£et^ Hfe? 2llHl«-*l B: Hal 3-]rd4££lHl*ll Sl2dl Hd tildHl 4HUl. 

Hi’-UHl -^ird i^Mid mraidi 5, d»u4 s.rai.51 f>iiw4 k<i4 M hrioi 

If ^v^vcgf %ii9’ fit ?■=. 5ii4 uikii »; <i=k<ti Hd4iHi 4=id 

12ui 4 'di^ Hi44i &. 

r’M 44^11 MI«J.44 fw dl OUH 4d3R 

(i^. 43=lldl Mi w4d silHHi |l4. oUHd Hfedl U4R*iL 

knm^* ^j-id (T/ oiih4 hisv ?Pi4-li3 ^4=1 5M.2 44 4»-ii(!'-dHi 
HfelHlpHyH 44 dlf Hfel, 'Hijl H 5^4 4«il4 sM Hl| Hft.1 - 41^ fTd- 

kdlf - d^d df - dil4 5/ 14^1 r%lH'ra4 di|l^ ' 5>lS.45>'l£ei 

A«Rdl HfWdl 5-lf4<l^ <Hl5 dqi^ £l4 «»ldd Ij'U 'dl^ 

1YOO - 1HOO vi sy^ 3widl <HH «ttl «/ i4dl ^dd d4 1%dl dSldl W Hid 

smwa ddl ddl 5H? H121 ddldiwl «4. dfdl >lRHdS.d Hiaft d S. 

<44 aiEdidi kd hCuhI 5>-ii=*ii. nfe yoo - noo wil svf dk 

dk 44 HaiHd dM S. Ul'fJ 5i4gi24 ?f«ll5l Hl<^dt Hd4lHi H<!Vd W 
imidi imdi ikf ^ fftcs ft srftfer : 44 

§54 Mfad Hdidl 4111 W2Hi 5|‘{4d dH 4?Hl5d Mm4 £•!, Hft sVdl 

5Hd &si4'l is. 3iiHdl4lHi svdl fTdS^l S. 

r>M HRl Hiaiddl 511H iisildl HlHiHl «lf5 4dl &kil r4dR Hmi 

hIh*=R H^lSddl hSrHI. g 1245 hr ?dl %h51 5i5i |9, H14 44 fdl4lddl 



0J«I«W Hioij* 

Hf. '5l^S “^'Hf9lH”Hi 'M.V^ ^■ll qindHl ^«lUld 4 (j 

w’ <s»'rtl Sl§ d^ 4»-mS<Hi W«l 4=ldi dl4 Hlw 

<r/HI3a iHlfi/ hIh &ilw4 46 WlHl H ^IH 

<lHdi 44 «il^ «Hai H^. 4 Hfe4 Miaifa ^(4l3|(S«ll 5!dl4l^-;| QtRIPh^H 

mi «, ^dl 4£MI tHiaiHl aiO'iojaHl tl«tUi y.Hmt =it2l SU< d<l 3^144 *114 
•dl4 ^jrd4l js, H 0l4gR4 <>1<4R y.<Hl HiHHi *15 H'lil ^r«ii§rd4i S; ai®-!- 

0J_ti*ll Halted ■"'Ifl 4i-W 'H.feH4 UiH - 4'lieiHi 4444 4rdl§(d s/dl 43. S9. ^ 
aj'll WdH d'M.OO - d'iOO =14 <SYH 5. ?ll,jdv3 8l4cd tSdi ^t^t- 

aj_(44 MKd S. Hfe dl ?ll<Ji3j|ai S in'. 44 'HH4 5>-4 

%l(Hia|(.44 5>'114R4 HU^ 44 %ll4 a»U^ B, dl («IH^ 4 (H5iAqa*ll filHildl 

y.4P.^ ini' is. 5^11 Wd If/ Hl*t, Hl4l 3d d dl a>-ll Hr£^4 Stli Hlev^j *tl^ 
<HH4 Pl-dl-^ fil'd Hfid - 4=11 f/ fiinddl^' aj-W ufelH cdlsY 4^ - diw- 

Hl^ 4^=11^ Hfid. HdWd HlHl JSdl HPl filMd Vll i5Y*itlll^ aiiai<dl dlMdlHl a>-ll=dlis. 
HfWHi ?^*-l4 H is. (5xld Hlf/ Hiill'd'dl 4l2Sll'dl«ll (Hiai HlES'd .3s.ei4 a-jTd B. 

MlHA<dd*ll HfidHi hM 'Uiai ^3 HI^L d isY^ *iaiU. Mi *loili HRl 
■VlfildlHa't4 HRl fkdlHS d-ll^sj is. “HlS'd 4lH«ldH 5»'ld'da =lHd a^'lliait® 4C-dll^3) C 
4dSl*lS2» ai-lliait®.” Hfe4 %IIH s/ 44 Hlfil^ », WHl d3^,v9 =lmH dS. 3 
■^lailH. S. dllH-dliHld hM W a^lrdfi Hl^ •^]$l 44 dl4l% *iR4. 

dl. la-u-df; ;4y. 2 l. 4 Hdi^A a-ao diHd *344 W6di4i4 Ht^4 
<^1^4 dt5/44 <HH<^i 211=11^24 y<di4id 44. *i<d =iia«i H^Rdi 44 T/ qd4 w6qi 
dic/^jd - a).iH£iqi64 a>-i*ld rH«i4 41HS.R - f/qw H'4 ai^i ^'■4 ^'iHd WH rHol^qd 
•Hi4l6q*il %m*iHl - ailH4 a-lfi-d '*'0 a<-UHl ^ll^Cd «/2i %l, <H.?il*ll -dfeH-STld 
dcaal - fHiai <im CdsS aiqi. Has4d44 M 41I4 *ll4 'y^lHi f/ 2T]}l*tl 5^11412^ 
413 4lS^ y.ld4 SiailS^ 51124 $ 24 u5l«ll^-^ 3llCdl4l2 fidai %qiHt ai'll'^. 

dWI dliHl HiUdl «>tl(Sl23l <Hiai Hl44 ai4 fiilOHl. 21011 36^4 h(4h 3qi^ 

3ic-i3^ai4 Yo” X 'i%”4 rqM^4 a-jTd s/*ti ■qfi424 Sis Hi<^ 4=21-451 

HqdR 4ld$sil mqiHt 5>.U«IU 61(412 44m qal 4 aj,ii0|(44 4 ^h HI<Y ql34 

^_^2 SHd 4® ^^l 4'6 i 3 4l2qi4 5^llM «/ 4615/ 2 V ^J-Xd 51133. 
44 5i-ii3ita4 4i=d34 oti^i H«ii3l4 (J 2 l ai54 is. m Sig 6 ii« 5 _ :y^i4i*ii 
■qs^Hi nm 2ivi4 eti33. 

m4 ^4 i^qw GtR onsyni 44 *ii-di Hiiiil 44«ii4 5it5 3i?i. 444 a^-ifa*! 

44 qiaqq ■''jgii d2^ sitS 5/di t4di. 44 maioi qHdi 5jii4 Hisl 44 diq 414 *114 
3j^i4i 45i3i44 $ 2*11 oiiiaiMi ^iqi4 =hi 4. a>-i< B«3 ^^i 'Hwl 44 4'ii54 umr 
%i4 =Hi4i. im tliii4i 44 ?i4idi «iq. hh m ^4141 342 2ihh- 
: 3 'imq 2 ni*i d 34 41 H 5)>ii-M.*ii3 mafindddl Hi*tqi r6«i'd«i5iiqis4«/6qi4i mil 


yiil ^iS'/Hw'l ^f4.l tSdl r»lR ^^.filrtdw Hia ^''ll'il SH^PI 

SlH. HIhIvlwI ^W 4^q,l svql ?fU HH dl C-LPlI dafl. 5/. 

H(ICaft ti&dl ml. H^lHd =^Sdl mi a>lrdld ?>l4ldl 

d^d r]al dHPil hM 5. STi=if»i^H mmnl «d^R4 il'=ii^ 'sfw ^ mn^i 

^ w€f %en' fsfi ^rct 

mfr ???■< 5iH mi. ^jHdldi u&«i md^Rdi midi s<d«dHi >ii4 

mi toV mI V.lHd dlS 5. &<Klldl ^qidl-^ SidPj ^UT. a. Hl|{ QtSdl <sYdl 
Hi3i SpJ tl, Hisl ?iis %im ^ig.';i^4 'dy.Kid hi 3. t4?i Cdm [H5l^tci^4 Hd- 
^ivj'y^dl 'i^ddl M'di 4jr wi mini 5»imi oi|ri 4 md^jTd Hd 
mi4di aM^iaR r/imi. 

Wf^dafl. HlBd^il ?J-ld Hlfiid=. d?5 0|5dJ*^q.^d HlfaH 5ld^ d^^ Wdldl 

HtiiXl HPkt !ddtH3i d diiScd Sm ■^jfkl dii«iid sil ■^jaif^p^'H 4fidi mdi 

di<H H$tm &i^i? d qp«i c-il^i. <di=i ?>-iHmis.dl s-Riadldl cn-ddi ■y.iRdl 'i^'d- 
d.=kdl Hslidl {Iqml %'-a 4il'dL«al 5>id hi«i =ii«il dP. - =i?.d yo - 
yo §^2dl siwwicol did ’HOhH dlsy ailuilSR ^'dl'dfdl dPi^ddl StR fHPldl ff/^U'o. 

dlH dll Hid d2&2 svi ^'o d mdl d UltSdd (^iHdldi ?.ldHdlHidl 
qrsgirrfT k^5Ft oUH) dl ^«lld ■>!& dllddl kid 1<C dll did S-S^l MHdldl iS=lldl 
H^«l Hfodl liiRdl Rimdtdi did d€ d200 - d300 ^IH flVdi 4til ?141'-1 

ddi ». 

dll svdi ^-dldldl Wid dkl^dl dfelH <HPlHl kn^ldl kild 'AAi %0,il dl2dt 
dlfdl? «IIH4 ddlPldi RlMSlHldi Hr?.$l did S.«dl4l aidi dPdl S 44 mid 
H«imidl m'-adl 42 I dUdl. drdl§rddi ftlH^lHidl alrdl§rddll |d «ldi Ht-d di - Sd2 
dkdi ksiy. d^i did diHiafl. miCddi - uiadl diis'/di kmi fenl diPdi. du d4R 
d^d ^0-/2ldHi Hiy. miHl ddl dllddL 

dSdi wraHi d«dl fec-ili di%mdi ii 45,=ii kdRdi did mid 

HRl <Hl^<sy dll llddm all. dldil (<lRH« - HlHil) dl illdldl >112^ dPSidaft fapfi 
Htdl diPHi. dll mid svdi fuMdidi kaddi dimidd Hia SndPE dldi^ is 4 

4dl k^ddl 4(il 4l|. 

dl. \Y-%-%C 42<H«ail 3-aO =ll4dUr4 dR HiaH 211^1=11=1 did dlis.rdl|5ll W 
dllHdl kmiddl kteldl yc-ilild cM. Small md24 HIHISR dlil (id2dl f.d5r 
^J. did hZ?A 4m «l? aild ». Hd4 dlddl Hl2l ilH ddlHl dlldl SllS 4 4id2ldl 
U12 dl - d=ll?il t 2 dlPica - S.(«tl3l Hlsy eidl’l 5. =ia.d uamdl iwdi ^lil dll. SEdl 

%«N sJS> ' • 

dHi2l 5 rdi [dHkaii S. 4s sli S. Hdi';^' M 5m ^4 d'fS w=tiHi 

diic^ 4iS klmid mid dik S. diPi?a wdi iiHi diddi nidini =>is dwi sdi 5; 



Milm ■ \ : I 

vCk £Rli| Ml?! (HLiU T/Hlddl 5HWI d»l 5,1''^ Sl^ 5diq 59 , Ml 

SikyHi %«iii5i t^=ia PifoHdi *4 d 

%li«v %-30 ‘o5l|0iiq,iu{l, SiiH* dl <HUd 'd4«ll Ul4ddH P-lVlfedl wU 
S?<lldl HI? H12 uSdl 5/ HWl HdU sidsi? Ai CdlM ^fmidl Hd ?lt3lJ ^ 2 
Sdl^dl. (Hioi. HlSdl dlM dli'Hl 4?l MMl S, ddH'd -iii’x 

2i’di diMU hjiiolI<Q, ^2d1. 4dKd feisTii4 <H?cdl w. ’-iTdd'ii^ sid=siH 5«.d -ysi^*] 

S, irlH did 59. dtHd 5ll2dl «-|(ddl 2Sdl dilHdl, ^if/dldl dw 

Hid 'M.rdildll'H.lHl JlTddll Hid n dl ^5 59. 52dli <Hl^l ^^Rl rJ2l 31W 

y. dl HHPO, SH=. dfelH d^^dl Hid ■^]5lRHy'<H Wldd 59. -did sV-llill Hl£l dR cil5t% 

2^2 SidllSdl 59, Wdl HR Sd^dl d^'^illjl (?lH=d«l? did B. SlMd Sdd dR 

Hl'TV dSdl 4HHI H'i-H ^rd^Ml dR Rdl SHddl 4 hhI RidlS drHy,''’l dlRcii 
5. dllHidl HfdlH HRldi <r/ %lrd»J,ni fiVdl S, Hlildl H^lHdl 5. H&IH HlWdl HdR 
- dll Hild did d^ddl ’jfd 5. 

SllHdl iHHl &ld Hfe SlHldi Sl5 (d^d sVOldllS d&li ddl. dfelHdl Cldldd 
dlM 5i ^^fdRl SRI HHC-d 59 dHidl dlir 5,feld HlWdl dR 3 ’ dl HlHdl 

y. dR ^siddl dll^H dli y, ydl ^i<HH 59 i Rld-ll 4d. iHl«iVdl 5tR Hli^dl d\q,il 
«r/ J-jTd r^l^sv S dR iS.ld dsiHlddl 4d. 5.(k^l HI®/ H dR SxR HI®/ dlS dlH 
HPl dldl »-|rddU 59, H151 HHllS B. oIwIhRHI ®/ dl4 dlUl HS'd^ didl B, «/dl 
HdlH dd^dl «IIH ^■^dSlHdl RldHi dl«l^l HdlH 59. 

oll|lldlHl HlHdl Hiyi |3 »d ‘dlddliHl’ HIH dll<^. ^[Hdldl Ud- 
HHlHl dllHdl y^d ^Id ffofjfsrfl dll (ill? ''^JHCdldl hRiH 

Wd ‘Hiyd^’ HCdlHd y, ®m? Wd d«l d^ 

•dlsidlHi ddl. dll *^|HC-Q,dl Rdldl SllS Hlddl Rcd CdddR y i, ‘Hlddlfidf «/ 

Hdfr Sid. 

dlO dWldldld HHHdiHl dlHRl H^ll 41 «jR 5RR, 59dldiR al oil4. 

5iHR rdldl dli SrHlSl felHi i£dm®HH2S) HfiddllRdPO. did d-30 HHd dliHl 
3-00 HHd yHCdl hSIHI dR ‘dtRllHdl’dl “dlSlldl RlHddl RhIHI Htllidl 
illRl dSlddl HHH^l 5.H5f HR^ di^OO §3dl SEdllSdl |31 h«s RlHd SH=1 hSIMI. 
rdidl dldl MhI =l3dl dH%4 •SQ. £d3> dldildl HIH duHl 3dUr HIHI da>4dl 5^4 
dHld SHd dRdl Hdl4 dd-^O HH^ dldl did «/ ^otH sil gRl ?lld4HRldl sSdldl 34 
^dldl Rdl dlldl hSrHU HIH «/ SlHHl HllHdldl ^ did 44 dR g-dd Hls/dl HllHdl 
dlHl H®dd 5j?Hdldl Pl44dl dlHl 4. d3dH dR d3(lrO ®ldldl. hS 4 HlSl dUWRdl 
Hdr[ hI^ Hd-d^dlHl dlil SHd H^Hl HHRdl S. Rdl Srlddl Hliddl hRhH 4dld - 
ddrn^iiddR, StR 4dR d^iis dR ^IctR rd»>i^ s.sRidHi Hid Hd y. at d®4Hi 
hRiHIPh^R PlH^dl did d®>^ld-d®/Hld HtHl4 d^d hIhI H^'d^dl H^d ’iplRl 
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alsy ^4 ®ill H^iit Uasi^, ?^14 T^l. gel'll 

4?dl Hm SHWI ?1 «IKhI ^dlltAdl «tl4»Hl, whI 4% ’if^S 5^i?t?l 

4lrt cimiHl >ll=*U. r’-iwi *UAl HfiAHlfwiyM Hrs.<Hi ?llc-iA ^3l 4 T^C^sv - 

liSmAl *l<rmw ’-jTd Sl£ll';i ■^^‘' ^l4cj 4'(5 =1^ %IHA H sucadl MH fdl4 

M'lioii (an? ^i^Hi <^14 ^i-ao ann SlH.2q.i^ a? 43 I 
- 3-00 aHH auaia4 HlkH hi^hi HiPaai^wi nai 5.-ii«ii. jhi uito 
filsii S, JJ'4 451 hi oiPH ff/ 44 aiw.. shihi §1<hi ?>'K sisi da=irai4 di«ai- 
4i4 3»'ii§rd<aai dH S'/ a^d^at'ai Sh2 hIsli a=ii?i-di hp^i ■HiPa^ii es. 4=ti 44 

SH^di 4 h 4i& 4aT a4i4, M^rcrt 

?n'^ «n'OT5J^ ^ w<: ^ii2e| hi^ 4a^. <4*d St S'4.2 5»'1^4 h 4^57 
. . f^cf^ ?r ^TR’ sFrfir Viw^ 4a^, sv b. 

44 a-ao 444 tHiiw-s s-/^ Pird Hdi4 %-ao ann 4 a«id<H,i€ 444 
Hfeddl dia 4\Sll4 EWH-ddl Ha5Sd4 PlUHdl ^?lld HlE9d2 suHdl W-lld 
HlaMdl %8lld ei^ 3ldl. =l=Ki 4i Md ai$ 44 44 44 Hid l2i4 dll oiHMl 

S. di2 ia4 4'^i4 ai4 S Htgi H^idi i2i4 ilniai faH^Hi aiM 5l4 4aidi 

Ui2 eIhi^hI Hi^ (3l<Hl 4?ii d4(3ld2 h4 M b . %a4l ^oi4 ati?/ <H?ra stip 
h 44 dll 421 44 a4iH. aiHdi laM^al du i^i;i <u [aH2 H4R d. 

di. dll f5,q.a424s.24 v-oo Hiai sioicnoi 444 GTi2dHi3p •h|i4Hi€si 

@H2 svdl HIhI^I silHdl dW?l4 d®4dl h|aH 2 Htil£Hdl i2Wl a’-jtJ ^=11 hSMi.- 

H^Wi 44 HfW H$H2 ■y.l4d ^Sdl mft224 i4a^ 29. 44 Hin4 44 dl4 M4 

StI? dl4<^ « oiiHdl Hr£24 S/ dldl ^14121 B. '»<il222Hi Hid Hd-^Hlf rd4l Hid svac-ll 

i4laHi adHiH4 S. 4| Hi5y4 4Hid ai42ll4 5. s/di$ difs-dMa Sh2^ hRihi- 

Ph^H Hfe rHl$ •Vl4l2dl Htaadl dldldl 'c|H4dl 3l|iai2l H2^dl aH»i4 fii4ia 
di.^'dHm. did t4q Sh 24 dai uhi^ 4^144 h^ d% SHatv-Q, 3;ui dwi 
a<HiHiH4 yjina uia '■-did 5 h 2 ddi sni ^di. 4d'l 5 t12 hi-t/^ 4^ ssdl Rw. 

HlfWd HdHd HIH^I 5, srdt$ 4.1? rd 411^ 5H2^ GtRIPh^H 4^‘ 4 s^/ ■Vl4l2dt (2lH2dl 
ld4iaHi dl2 '’■]R dldl 2^4-44 (2l‘<d2Hl':J ‘ 29. 44 HIJ 4211 tkl^Ht 514 2ild4l 
eiHlHi dl4 S. dll ^q^d Hd 422S-S;adl [aHHfi24 Hadldl aill (H4ia Hdld^ dl^'J.- 

dll M4l4 hR Mid ddl4Ll h. faH 2 UiaiR d 2 lHdl Hdld 3HUI - 
Hl24l4 dH2 <H131 s/ 2Hldl B, svdl t^Hl 4 h44i 44 2(11 s/ aS dd. dfiidl i2ld 
did HL29d2dl 4214 dU 44 Vl^ dUOid 4d a4ld. A^S'rddl ^214 M4l4 Hid J-lfd. 
dirsd'^'jlEldl GrRdt Hfed 'il^a did Hldl. ^i^a lildd. Hl^ dM ddldluj 
(4l4-;j. fdl ^(412 rHaioi4ld mfedl- 41HI dlPidl H^ld dlloiH d'dl. 

Mid 2l5yHR SH2 dlHdl |3ttH-Hl&ld£2dt 2ioiH dl^4l^ Hfe2 ^l''^ 

H2iHd Hi»i<y 294 Hid diiil da did 44 4fdy4i4 du§fH4i d45ld2 aidd^ ^di4 
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«5ll3j|, ■:!l|L <HIWhI €1=11^1 &. oiol- 

ao’xio’ ^o’x^iO’^ fS. =HlEUrl5tl ?HIHI (IlHIH 5^15 511 

5>-UHC-ti 5. 

rHlll 155 'Tu'di iwl SCft*' H4W Sftlcjl WhI 

UIH Hldldl ^Ipt ff/SllHlll sJcfl Siy.i3il gn,^ IIH 5 O. 9 . 3 ^^ liillHl Oil Hli 

Hllldl HITO SVH^I 4^ lOKi doi^ ^jui, SUIdl 4l<dUl1Hi Sj-iaid 

5>ld dlldl illl l^ldl dllfeii ?»ld 44 4^ 114 llil. 

I'll ijld 5ll^il4 iSm 5;'ll AfeHi ll^iWl IPll llldl S. IdStni^' ^J-Ulild 
3|(illr1dl MU 5>'ll1 S 

Ml ;>irod3,^|l ^1314 Ill4 §2^ 4d1 HdlHl HSIl 5H1 SdlllHll 

4i ?>‘ll|rd %d.lll MI 4 . 4 Ml^rd4 HU 5Vdl 11^14 S. Wd HiH 4h 1-1 Hl*4i 

is. SvHi c/Hftl Hlsv dl 4 S, Will il4 HIW (illHi 9illl5ll HI 1 9. 

31^ IMd ^fldHI-j fllMIdl «vy d^d Had'd HHI'J HIJ 111=1 

’’Jgl niqi^ Hldl^% 4 55=191 HlW Hiw i]ll 3lld nil 3Hd=ll4i l-i(il 

=1t«0.HS nM SV';] ■d4. Pd^^^lldl illHl W liilldl 4r1^Hl H44d =1113 ^£.1 lid 
4 H(l.^dl (llHIHi 1U4 Hini 9. 

dio 13 - 1 - 1 ^; HIW imii d?2)3dl HlllUiailHdl Hl?l2 IllHH HlHl lUi 

itdkii Hiw iii4;i. HI Hiiia ii^4 hi 4ii4 Hdi '-jHi-§4 Till ii^' wg 
1li<H«g. HtqwiHl HI HKsVdl Hlliaidl lill HIH^s/ 4h eiiag. HiS? IHdi 

‘Hl1HS.l’d dlH HlHdlll ‘nill^ Hldl’^ llld HH 1^ 9. Hl^dkl Hd M 

»-]rd4i svdi. 

dlO \6-%-%6: HIIIHIW' ill1Hil9Ug H^l 4 4115*1155 HIH tkl^l Hl*^ 
HlHlgl Hl3l4<adl HH-HIH Glldl 4ut1 SUH l€ OLIl. HI oilHd Hfod HllH- 

di«i4 s-zHi 3^llq4 S. Htll Siiiiddii^ 9. 4^ (am hiihi hi4 => 1 ^ 9 . 
f^llHIl <H131 Grll-tla^l milll 9lH1ldl 9, s/dl ^4 Hlwdl r-lil^Hl Hl| 4rigH 
H=111€ 4<i 9 Hd %1ldd hSsV 1100-1100 14 1^ 'll S. ^IHdlldl 

h(ei 4 HiH 4s i(HHil4yH |i 9. «?Hi (amHi §1*4 tiSli «?' ill 'Hiw 4 tliiaiHi 
dll =^4 Hii*i4 9. Hfiidi 3 i 4 s;iid Hill 44 4 th iw 44 

Sldll^d 9. 111=1 IripHil 511 1^ ^ll H14 £.lk^ illia =111 =i>'UJtrd1l5ll W1 

9. Wdl d^ld Srilisf HH 9. HTH 11% fTsarT^ SRT 1(1 154=114 

i%4 \14^ ....'' fiiRH =5cr hti:t h4h444 ii 

h 4 €.(ai^ Hiwdi (laiH 4ia«ii Sii dq|44 Hd^i^adl mi 3jrd4i 9 . 
£.r«tB. HlW^ llHlfHHrS.1 HUl dmnil [limi§rd =1jiq 9 , 5? Hl1%‘ir q*i g4dl 
^rigHl^fddl H£,lld mi (lillHl 4 y.ill4 GtII (lilH 9. l(%H ifillgHl HI 
Hill 61 Si ^11 H«^W 9. 

q=wldi 46 «v?.i =H(iiHi 46 ijjl nil 46 i«diM «54 ’i|d4i 15. 

5l1dl Hd <6l1lHi Hdd 6H511 9. 4% Hlcf HlHTTC 1 iilk 9- 1161 


30^ yoi^M 

GrH«-H 3? y i mIh? ^I'U 5 I nwA HWrtl *lff-/HW-^Hdl S! 

‘ii-mS«'iHi ‘wPiHidi’-d 

rHi€ ?HPiai 4i'ddl ZiiX aHHd =IIVH %ll»lHi Hall'll 

mSi'i ci4 5y<i ?ii,&l3l •yM^di ‘ nfs,?. 5. >ioiiH4Hdi ^h 2 si|ii5v :^s.3 g. 

rwVwiwi =i€ tSi^LHi 5ii2ii muHi uiP-aHi ^di. «ital Hi?i 
CK%il 451 5/ 4€ 4 h -ddl. U'dl^lHkl MRl CH-d 

M^ildr'^2idr<ife m4s2> ukisM -mM 44 h'4. ^ ? w 

? ? fr^ 'Tfcrarfr «ff ’rl^mmiTd; qr^n. fqrfw 

irfor^ |cr srRrsir f^sfef ^jsrr^ip ^srri tiauidi rnW *i®3diHr?« 

H? ^ ^(tr^'Tr) 'ofl’n qsiim. 

=11211 H?^dl «[l tlC-ldCdl^j4 HlHq.-^^ d2^4 =121 H24l4. i iO-30 =ll5i 

^0l<H3l Hldl Sld’l =1%. ^•■Id =11(4^ S'H2 2r^^ Hp^d' d^Cdi «Iddl 21^=1 
^d2l=|rTl 22=1.1 «ll=d2ll4 ddl. dl22l 2t«il^UH ^^Id ■<-]^=ki 2riqi (Hid dldl V.^?l-»ll=l=ll3 ’ 
3^11 dfe ^.■tioicdi H5i2iHi 4u£2di dR-iHdiddi Hrs.24 5 vh sv* Pdil^Hl 4rHy->dl|rd 2ltd4 
2^j %. 42.2dl 2lSllHdndl q-ddl dl2 %d«ildl dTR-J-feril hS 2£=U2dl '22lti 

Hr2.24 ■^j5l 5j-llUdl Wil m2l dl2 S. 'Uda.dk/ did %<-l(Hdl 2.^1^ 

211U214 sm ri(3W 3f,(fTraW 3>-l«t2l y, 4 ilH did ^(■llddl 2d'H4 St12 
2iui 44 ^ ^14 fsd' 2T^ srlifr 3dai4 S. dididi mi 2j^4Hfe24 -hI 4«ii4 

2ll4 2(14 9. fuH2 Sd.2 i<dftE2 i4 4'^ S Md drj^-il^l CdMEd dM =t3.d Hi»u 
r-dSlljWltal diSl Mldrl ill dl'^^ S. nfeldl dk=ll2Hi 2]H l-lfd sYdl S, dPl i=Q dinl a 
Hldldl HlH=l'^2dl Hll5eidl Hd ’Hdllt ill 4i idli d Hid [dldl dl-OH 
HHH HlHd'J^l 'HdlMU fdrH Hdldl HlHd'>^ldl fdllTO dddllS Iddl St124 

4=llddi d £4 i 4Hi. r'M 4i 2d'y/d4 HiaiHi nidi Hl!yd Mr=d ■=j|. Mmi 
=llHdl dlS-lHi MIh 4 lUdWrodl T«'5Hldi §L(h 4 ildl H»dl4 4dl 

dl^4 MlSll'i y.l4d J-jTd^ «H 4^ Md li. dHa(2dl si'li BlC-LlHI ddl 2i. dEHO 
Hd 'I3evdl d dirddl Hddl dia dlilHllHldl 4 4»H d'^-dlHldl 441 Sdldl 21H124 

^Hl. r44 HtESl ^ll 2]d HlH=l^2<] ilfsi HC^l dd<H=l dl^lli HH Hfil WJ 
ai4ldl fedHra-dl isV dill^ Hid fllHl <»U=l dH dl5 =Ih 4 5 Md ll»llH4H Md 
mi=l 4 did 2id=ti4 » «y^ Hfei a4i Shi^ kid^Hd’ ru^H "^-id T-/ ^2.1 a 

4 t|H2'] Hdlidl^ filJHilH HIJ -ydld dlE^dl Hli^dl Hfl-ff/aHldl t]H2dl Hl£ 

Mk H$H2 GtIH d3|^4 B. Mdl HIJ dld&HigL=llSll dlwdl Irrtd SH2 

^^inr 44 4?r M .%21 B «/. 

Him?. 4l=ls.24 d^Mld ill 5^idl B. Md HLd=l';il4 V-VH Hl=l dli4 3-30 =lld 
■Udld Hdi# rdl ^4 Hl={ d^ d^im M^»l=ll4 B s/. 

rtt, 2l=ll? ■HdldHiai^dl “d^dl iJlldfHrHl dftliil Hdlliildl 

yeilild ISlrdol d3&i MiM ^^l4l4 Hlfedl Hd=a,. d4l Hlddl HimS-Hl fel^Hl 
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Hfe.H ilS ■M.8«t=i«tl Hl|.lHi 5lM.i. 

5TRlRH.yH HIhI %-liai^l <Hl5l SlfoiHl d Hl'niWll <tS d. 

StR 's^di =t=^’d ^R’il 5j-i« H121 ’Hd^l^R^loit W fell'd dp.^ at 

MSiWloll StR Hlsv ■'^sq.l 3l^^l ^^IfHRl 59. 5si»il HfeH 'dl'SV "dPl 3;'li HdSt 

59. fdidl StR 'HRIHI s/di ?;‘l3 Hl2l ’dll^dl "d’d •Hl'^y S. tfilld.rO. tlq.1^ 

'd HldldWl. ^-ttd dRy. HRl irfedl'dl StRhI tldlil =J>l£l=l HlSfeuil 5i 

Sj'ld r’l HlSldlfffl,, d=ld HlSl 5iR%l felt'd ^^l B. 

5;-U ^SWl '^«;3l4l«l Hd ddl c-ltoidl, 5^121^ 5-/ dfe, Ht^l (Ht| W^d ^1^1 d€ C-tPidl. 
«l3d fld dl OfSCdldl ^dl^l HlHqid H12 ^iSdl Uasidl ilSdl ^iGdl Vlldld 2kl(ui€d 
■y,<diy.Hl2ftdl V4ld)'Hi iM Ml|l q,Hd Him ^dl ■HI%H14^1 r'^ iiRl dl’dl Sid 
did 5. Hd M itld d^Uldl dHddl d^l sV^ d€. WtHldl feUd dPdl^ 

5;-ll ‘dddlHdHd HliS, ?li. 

dddi ^ j" ^dddl idl dSOSdl Hfe-r/tHi ^iM ^ki dldl Oj^i grRl- 

di'dl ail'dlHisfl. tfilBl dlcv dl4 ^?lRil HRdl Htd tfit'd Hd ''^5 lilfaHl- 

dldl HI ^^l S. Hd sydl «H« dl d ' t/ dRll. 

nr<J Hfedl l9. HHlHiddl ^■dHldl Jldd^O tdqmdl sYd tSd d'ld 

yHdlHidl dddHldl RciHld dtt Add B d45. oiHlaiRdl •Hd^lgRdl HlHl Hd 4.341 
W <H=H 5. HldSlilddl HI Hfedl Hldd HHdl dlHl HlsV d4l filHd ^4 
nSlddl tldidi 33, elardi hihI 59 . hih nfedl dl tldidi Ht3 y^fiid hiS aitS 5. 

dl. ^0-‘s-’%<:=t'U<n'H'll$ 4 (ifefe dl'alldHHRH^l. i^fmHdl ^dlild 4lHl" 
dOHl-dl 'RHI Htl ^^Hldl fil&Hdl Pi 31H43(H3 miH Hd<3l. »^[c>l*lHHl 4 3d fitOlldt 

Hl3d <?/ d’-jdl ’•jSHl 'B. £fill^ dlav «yd PtHRl HCd^l 3imi 59. t^foWHl filSHdl 

Hdi d»-|dl4l Htd Hd fell'd '^edl dUHl dimi d. i. 

HHR Hl'^iCd SH3 vjfoiHHdl 3^323 4, •5i*‘H3id iildr3Hl Hid dd Hl^H SH^ 

’ilnt HVdl ^ddlHUl ailHdl Hfedl ^HRld sQ.^. ^rd^Hl^fdHl^J ' KdRal filH2 
S; Htddl <HRl HlJ'^^infe S'Hl«'/59. H^d ^^fd sYdl dfe 59?r33 h 441 HR Hfe 

hS?/ dVOO IHOO h 4 6V»i 59. rdldl d'ddi 3tHR^ Hdlti Hfe 4^ dHlHR 
^.HdRH 59 Hd filHdd dtd HOlldl B, HIJ <HHdl Hd H(HlH,iHdl HiHl 591H21 Hl^ 

S Hd 4d Hdld HtiR 3rH^4ldl Hl§Cd4l 9. Hfedl HlIRdl <HRl d'ld H£.2dl HtJ 
'<4.R22 9. ?-d5il 9. H153 §2dl Std|l GH2dl HI Hfedd dtOO-IOOO h4 

3Sdl Hd HHdlH dfe. rdl&Hl§rd4l -^^kl HHH <Hld HHHIH 9. Hdfei Hddi ild 
did HlHddl Hd dlddl %d<ddl StR dlsY ddfildlHdRdl dldl HfdHl4l fed 
H‘519. ofeHftd SH2 dl3ildl Hl2il Hd Ha«l2dl HIh3_^HI«i3 HouhI 32HIHI HIShI 
9. 3<HH 9 3 ■'^4 31014 ‘dl'JId’dl dl2^ 3&IH filHd <iidHRH U12 j SlH. 

fedl t-dO HH^'^kHHHHl SiiaHldeil (HdkddHl dl«>Rl HIhI «v3^Hfeld( 
filHdldl -HR 1431^1 Hlill^H y<r/2ldl felH4 mi<d HRl dd^dl HlHHlHl Hlfe. 

dl. d ftHH dl3dl sVdRS dlS ^HllHlE _d2| mi^^3|i. HI HdlH 

filH^dl Pl3lH.feldl H»HlH.Hl HdxHdl ''Jd|l 33 9 4 «UH^ «n^4. |l£l4l 4lHl 9. 
ddl4l 4 HH«VHldl Hfedl d^ d3^. i . : . - 


sAh.i5iisi 

oj5/ildHl s-i-Hird'H^lHl %«IW hM (^?l<aHi =i>'lW Hi^l 

?iirdiSlfes <ML ■;j[^l|llHl«ll Ml dlHHl ^PtHl 54^H Hul S. H(il<HRd «l£H 

H^Hl :<?[h 4 fedR’^^i ^Usd =isv 5^dl, dHdl gRl si% Swi^- 

5. dH-dl Hldl^ HIH =*»ll ry.q.l*l Hl|l dHdl 

lacili ^ilidl Htd S. dH| dH«iH.i 5r=& ^1%*^ is4 (5dl, mW 

HIM dHH ytd siHeil d^Wl <11^^01, =ll^<d2l, 'tlJifil, =11^ Hi<d, =tl^ sniei, 
<lt^?dl, >>W dlHl S. ^dl few hI'^ ■^51|IH14 HPl dHdl 

«iilidl h 51 5. 5dl ■4?%i Hiiaidl ^tld sitj, 5»ll dlHdl =i^li =0-^ liSd 3i«il a 
«YH^ ^sV^ldHi'dl S.fe^Hi t/i 5 iS.H4«ldl %mHdl Hdl, H12 2l«y*l 
<HRd<dl ^Kv/ciill iilS <Hl5l Slfw i«l Sld^ 5>'U=dl 

=a<i/=l?tl, <ill&l|ll5^l ^rSUHI. 4dl 5^lH ^AfdcSlfei HHli|l <14 ■^2'IR 8l'j &. ■y^l^.lHl «v1^m 
%j 4'H?1, Md 5ii5=i«0.H. dH«/ Mp><d&Sl*ll t>Al&lfe ^RIsVRR d'il ». Hfad 

tjl&l, 5>'W ddl GUlHi 4?. SS a ^ d^ 

MIH ^J-ir^dl^rU^d 2lsv'<d«lldl Sj'liy %’41 'h5i <yiat^l <4dl, 'Hldld HHfe, 
fesil^Hl 5-ld. ■yfefed’Al, SHV-il "Hisa a. dHi s/l^icdl Wl^, SrUfe 

H&UHl ^<j|2Hi«0., ?daR ^'lljldl4dl !!d«yfeHi€ ^i-W H^ufedl «-llS4. ^-itodidHi’dl 

W|dik UU-Hl svisim S. d^ 5/ ^Id ^felldl 

5Hl£l-;i<N. ^<45, Tl, Hd ?ld 4sife Mlfs.^4H %llHd?id <4dl d^^lldl feeild’Ht 

ddl diyufe «vi^w S. ^ifll 'HHI kdRdi m^ddl 2l«-/<d?Udl Hl§ Idld 

HlSlill tidt «V?4 did 5. ^.■ll H2‘Hd ^Sd ^S'/lldd'rmidHi f/ Udfed (idl dlH 

dfe Ug, dRlM <HRdHl 66 S-Sl!^ 'HRd ddl lidR 5ldl SlW] ^Htdaifei 
UHl|Udl ^j'llHR 'dist'll Hd S aj«/4lddi€ Hft d-tWl H(4l14dl’dl Hlidl S. 

^Idldl 5>-lHRfed ■M.2U-HI di HaRlwdl %dlHi (4di ^fd^ild M 5. ?>-Udl WR 
ksmiicdl H<4l^4dlHl, H6'd dt«H 44Hfe(4 dl5 am &, wid ^svRlddldl eGi^HI 

%lTlldl d6Hi Hddl, kdldl ^Id H&RHd dC-dd 5^ k«d URd 

«dl, it'oi 2mdl %dlHdl Hi (iffl. 

StR ojffirdtdHi 5>-im Hl4d d^R ^Idd^^i i d'lWE'^2, aid «Y did^Rdl '■>k 

sdldMR 5. ddl H-llHdl dswai dl'd I dldl feiilHl ^^d dlHUsv'ldl Hkild, dWR 

t. MtdRcl <a<*SHd' *H. 32-M* 

« " ddd'f M. 23 '-'y- 

*;3.::.^lddd;;;:5di;§l^;,; :llfed>ft: 

:;::y:s®^4Sli4dS?id{dHSv 
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Hdoij -Anife# 

8^5 (ir(l 'HHtl.Wl MlHl? “^^=11 

S, 5>-ll H^lWl fenietHHl IAU <Hl5i HWlfilHl ?l5/»t3R 5)>l4lt9'?l8ll, 

iHl^l «5dl. 5A.H =i'3'£.'y?.ll^*ll «iRR ‘'HiHl &. ^ =^££1 ^liH^Rdl *tRRl^ 

Mlfi'lHH ?>-ialE9-:d (ifj. 5i.U HRl^Wl %C all-ATOl ailrtWHW ^IIHI 

S.WHi 5»-ll^£li. d2i^ 5/ dfe 'IWOR «lS2 HRR (>ll&l|ld, ^i-ia^fiR d^ls ddl 

(SuStloi rHl2 Hit \C aUHl fe^^id, rHlHl HRl^ld 

tWHl Ml^<di. ?»‘IIH HHi. &ei aUHl £WHl tidi, 5?dl SH^lRl 

<-*ild,l dPR Hdl adl. =8lldl »IWI^ Wl %lldHl ^UlHl <HRdHl Hl^l?*l- 

rilli dd 5dld£^2 - qidORdl ^dlild dlRdl ddl H12 d dH B i, didd? 
?>-ad2'!i2 S’H? «ll2td d t4r[. ’* ^.-Idld^ 5;>lld?.-!i2dl dRl$l^ y,l'tld d 

dHd didaR «lS2 ^J-ld dl'^ildl OUHI 0^2 dld^ (ijj. 21^/212 i-JlloiHHdl 2^fe2 
«fl. uR£.-i\, Mi 0^280, ^(•I'^Hld B i, dRRldl, dl, 4ii, 

^ddi, ddi ana 2 i- 12 M, did^Rdi dRi?i, s? ana ouhi 4 '^30,2 nidi (idi, d4idi diHi 
0 n 2 € nil Sini^ svi^inn a ^ 

did^Rdl dRl?ld dRl^ll 21181 iinH Pl2lSl dlddl tidl. dRl ^ildl '^dfedl 

dRl^l tSdl 4 h «a 4. 4. m2nid a ^ Bdl nid^R 0 n 2 ^ld4 «ll 2 ld- 

«»nmi dRldlil nnrdl 42dl. Mini «y dRl dlSl 2llil =lddd2dl W^Vdld, 4l«lH PlOM 
dlddl. Mini Pl2lSl ■'lA 44HI H4I^ dWdl 42 ';J2H, ndd^Rdl dRR 
212S.121 £15$, dRldlild (42l4 44 ilSni «dl, 4 h %S?.4l4d dRR Midi MlHl$ "dl^ni 
H«i B. ‘‘ Mis/ ailidd •y.HllJlOJd Hlddl ^ll ilin2£ll£l Hl4i Mn2ir«'d'y^Bl4 
■y^dmiHl ddl fd^in 44 a ddl B 4, “MfeBn4 nidSRHl Mini n^£U 

nk ■^ 2 n H4^ dinid n 2 i«yH mi^, nM^Rdi wsv^idi w « 44 tidi. ” ^ S 

^ 21^412 , 421^4 n 2 n 2 l H4l3ld H(ild^ •»‘Pl d44 W^l4 dHdl Vl<Hin4 dldt4 
tilil 4 isni Sini«;j ?n4 >-]4^ a4rdt4ll2l4 £.r84 nl 2 ■^nn, 4dldl dldH«l ni dlSlld 

n2i3id 421, rHl4 4isl 8j4ni Sini-i 2ins!j 2i4in. 

<Hl2dHl diawCddl HtSld^ 0n5;n, dr4l(dd 2lHl«v'Hl dddU rdldl dl4din4l, 

4 , 4 it$ 2m4 diomfd^ n«inH HdindR, m^dl ^ifd 2il(n4, ^ffsRiddl Mini »-l4^d 
•viRidi 42 \ tf^i^wi £15$ oini 5ini^ 2 iH'nH a afit^wi kifiiid^iHi h 4^, %didi 

V. 2S’Sy,2l'4 dWdi M 2t>s 

H. M£a' ^244 y»^ni. <Hin 24*1 Minfri «fl© ni. aev 
a. dinalnnifdSi. =*h'. y. n* '‘i- ^• 
is M'dsia Hfdd <«i 2 d. ni. t 2 « 

c. dd nn>m ' diY ?rw dfefw: i ynwRft fsRrrfnw fndOT: it 
2f;sPr ^ nKRdnk fdfndkcrRwn-^ii^^iu 5- ‘ ^ '^o 

i. Mnailm'd n=^»i. ii 2 dindi ni. 2)f. ninMii Su 4 ^» 4 a 2{l4aJ. 
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W- S. \|l TqSilW’ira iil2 H 

SuX M«tl. 5fl4[H ivcii ftsilHWl Swi <HP.dHi Ui| |3 01*11 

tXd dH Hl*(l ?im •dfe. M?itd, d*il Him M ^IsvAh. ?(IV-l, «jHl^ SlH OHh hi^j^ 
Hi 0. <-di Hdl HfM HiM H3«li Hild, H5<HH Hl'^>U'dl (idi; 

Hfil %lHd 5-/rti d SH^i, $idlHrd i <t=. ^■diufd'il ^■Hld 5H^ ^>ll«ttii 

rHkl •dRittil 5H? fiwd WHl, f«lR Hit htH 

^mdl ^■dlHdl S4l, d #4 H(14 ktH 4?Wl ^r^ld'd HrHU 

Efe^l OlRdHl |dSl HWIHUQ. WSl 4fd«ilfeS focdl5l% ^Id dlHH^lldl 
it'd ywd %'dlHi ?IHI tUl. ic.’Hdl ?,«V 'UHlPK^Id RlStlW 

dt'd^S. ^UHHi4 il|%d HHRi Hffdl S. dHl 41 HRi mfe’dd !ifd(4l^ 

^j’l'Wdl 5. dHi Pd^l'^J is %, “d '’dCddl (^4. d«-] oil-H Hld'^d. di| diT 

44 «idl. ^•lfe^4 dt|l HlH-4, S-StljlHi HmsHl Md 5)-ld4 Eldl 

Wl HHd d| dl'd^S. ouHdi dW OLIHI ^>-11 HHI %ll&iBld UdHl 

MW adi. Ml RlTOrdidl 4“d sAi RlfdRHHi is 4/ H4ft if.'H ifelW-ll- 

oidl tddl. rdt di| MfeyiH MO^tAlMl MHWliy M^d 4^, Mi4 iHtt «'»«.?- 
'illW^ld Cil4 ^dieioji^^, dldojc-Hi =l%l=Hl. Ml 4d RldldMldl ti4l4d PldlMi 
«LhI, Md H4i:i it'd M4 M&ddi H dlHl 5l=lkj 5iH”nd is. Ml4 M^ M^- 

Hid 4<'lld 4l<l|l is 4, >-i4ld dlH ddl ’i4-&lH«i, M2£t Mfess-H, ddl didoiddl fd'llH 
4l«l WV-lld d 'Hl?iR| X5';i ?.f%l5l »lRdHi dHl dll, =l5/H dMl HIM 4Ht HfSl d| 

2WMI J/=], H'li HHl 4 H';^2 HhI, dlH HlH^ 4^^^. Ml4 H4^ d -r/ Vj5 ^4 
*4dt MH HHWi S. Ml Md RlCdldHl RlHlH HRHli Pr/SCdlHl ti'^lCd dl^4ldl H^JtH 

■dlHHl4 Hdcdl RldldMdl Mlkl§ W^Hl Hd S i, d'dl s/j dlsv dlH H 4 I 3 , tirj 
d :44 4 h Md HH144 (4dl. di| MraiiSd4 ^i-lsR Ml&l^ j|Sild dlHl 4dCi HSHHl 

HdlMl a*.dl. Ml dl RihRmLHI T/pim dl«y dlH H4I^ tirj 4 h Al. 

'Hiil<45 Is. 

._ 4«.'d|€lldl fn^ld dH4 sAilsv. MH. Hl^H, dHdl M'dHl <rd’JlH S 'i, H4!Jdl 
H.iUsd 2 *d 4 dl fnl Is. dddl M PlHldd %lH»ld 42di 41^ HHlldl HaV 4Ht 

d4. H4^'| MlfeHdd Mfeffl-d tif], d MfetSHHl Hid-oiHHl Ml4 H%Hl i-idl, dd 
MfetSddl MlMlHld Hl4ll4 Hdmi, d «4l4d d«j Hdd MfesSd a<j 4 h 

HldHl 'Ud 8. ddl Wd4ld €. d, 3 Vh 4 300 ^4dl 41 (f/Hriy/ dl=14 f^K'l^llRl Is. 

Rad 441^ Mdi 44iHi hhi aAi mh hh'® aaiH Is. Al^ Mfe8'44 Misf-^id Hidwi 

4H HHllMl? d-^ Sldl^ sj? "d dd fd^ld MlSW^ld CHRdMaHiR dWl Hdmi iShSI 
(idl, dl d| \id Mfo'ddl w MlSU^ld Htdmi Hll 4H 4^ MPid Hl’Rl ? Mill mA4 

l®. SSd^l. k'd-'tS 5u4?i. Hi. 3. - : ' ‘ 

\X. i!{iw'd. Hi, t. . 



^ ^ ^ -Anifei: 3oa 

VlMl 5t <h 4 «ll; 4Hl =*il2ci 5/-5«ll um i, &?4 HllJ^lH ilWWl 'td-l d^ 

Hiy. tfe 5l.'l 5. 5^129. dH 2lwHl^5 ?ldi W %dWl d«ll ?lirdH^5ill 

d2^ ■UH'''|Pj Sll^ll^Hl '^ojd Sl^, ?j>Ld d hHI ■<l^i3t ^Halfd Hmi, d ^lldWl, 

'Iddl.^W S-feaiM’-iHi. Cd'^S WHl, dH 5/ d^lH ailHl, 5121, Hd2l <251? jidl 

5^11m 1 rdl '■-I2l!.=2l 2>-lH y’'tl id!. HI fe^ld HfefSct W2411 22.?{l (tll&l|Ud HlCdmi^ 
hW 4121=1 <r/l=ll<j d'dl. HI a4'l4d H4a HfeilHl q;ddl «dl 2^1 tol-dd 

2tH»k HIH B. 

H4P; ^ff*'2ldHl€ d2^ 2U iR^sft 3l'il ? ^fd! <y«y2lddt ^41^ d ?.Sli^- 

VMl ■H45J tidl 4 4H? 2d»4k^ s-kH H4I^\ iVtl (SVtl cd&dsi^l Ul=l 4H d 5ld? HWt 
UMt. 2ildkH 2ld G^Wd 22lfHlfi.4 B. ddl H12 ^ 412121., Hdl’ld 3J<r/2ld ddl 

2^1^65-4 dmi 2lH'-l 2l52dl 9. 24dai2 2^ll2iHl2t fd^ldl 42dl dkl Wd, H4| 
%dl.dl 2<.2y2l, did (42l4l <ii4l 4lil <4^. d dlOLr2«yd4 ilCd d 4l3l 2ll2l2pl (Hl2dHi 
4|,t.U4Pj |SU5S Si'll ^45jH. tSll=lHl diawfd mdld 4loidl fddlll 42dl <4(4. HI 
daiU Hd 4dl4l?l<klHl rdi^l^ Swidl rdldl HirS.2l2(l2Sl Gdl d4 <H=«l 91M Uil <Sdl 
d %4l dPl^|W4l Sldldl dkl ■y.rdHld 28im 42l ^|,<r<'d H^d 42dl <idL Hl«V 
.4l424Hi dlH 2Ud4 HWi. dkl HCd^l Hdl HlS 9. dU Wdi 2lw4S,l 2114 2iH4 
•hNI <4dl. H(4l2l'^ 4lSrm4ddl idlaifldl dWHclHl <ndoilcM.l 'UHl^, dimdl d- 
dllkS kt'oi '=Ul 2tld HIJ «12<412 <41% (4dl. HI HI «nrdHi«Q. <4'd 42dl4 

cl^U dl4«Hl Sm^ d =i2lldl l^fddllil 2jdd &. 2l‘5;4l ^lldld (^c/siSlV^jkciii’ d2lS 
B. w'dl? 2llll ^i:4 2lsv4«fl.d dl<j H2lS 9. 2ld2l2ldl dkl liird^ 

2l5ll 5/ Sid 9. dlli^iil Uldld 2lHdl =121 d2l? Hid 9. HI 'HH.I llsvciaidl dlH 
ddl MCdk SH2€ d’di dkWfd Hid ^IhH Hllddl <idl, HH2- dl d HHI <d.rdHidl 
Udil Hl='U <4dl 2dH dL442l did B. Hl4 t/ H41^d HI "dCddl dlllHidl ’i4d 42HI 
4155 21?^^;, 4 dl42lHt5*'dl ’d'd dlH4l fddfd 42l, c.{«U=lHi ^Idl <421 2d<r[Hld 
42di4 *H2l 2l';|r4d4 dkl B. 

Hfe^d^ll illk^ Hldld4 2l<syHl4 d2l4 5524l2ld4 ll^^dldHl dl4 21^4121 
H<4ld2l2, GiUmdl dul2lHi 2llCdlM4Hl <sv^l"j S 4 tSdldddl il2, Hl^lfd 

Hlddl d^d Wd 2142, dkll 'HlSlI.ld SrVd 44 tidl,. % HI dORHl IdHlH 44 
2iSdl. Hldl (T/ dPl2l^ Hill Hdd HlSa-H Hdld 9. HldS.'^l 2^4 'Hl4.d Hdldd2 Sjj. 

'4'^ 4“n 2l4lHi %dHl^ Sid dH 42dl4 'UHli^ldl HlHl2 svijild 9. <dl Hfeddl* 
Hldl 42dl4 2il&li|l iSdl (idl. <y*-d 4l«lHl ddl ■^d4«Sl2 42l 2i5;^^d 4*114 ddl 2ll?l 
’Sdl Id4l2l 2ltt<il «dl. HkiS.'^l - d,4d3l2dl 'y,d?l«3l2 42dl2 4 *h 4, 4*51 UftlH 

<Hl2dHi HlHl'^^d-rj 4,4 H<4 t« 1'^ 2dld, 2l«^4^ rdl Hfeddl 

421^14 ftgld '5ll5l|ild dldl d2ll'=dl cidl. HI dHl 'Hl^^ ||4 2ll«l, H4^dl 
HldS.'^d - dM^RHi 'ii'ilctl d2dl <421 4 h did §, HlHld 4l''lHl «? ^ 2l'd4l, dPtd 


aori -AHifefc 

mtidl i *l=l?l ?rniHdl, rdi %dldl Hl2dOR’U4 i, ?l«y*l •Vl&«tHistl ^iSld «ll=lT. =l%ll- 
«ldl. HI HUddl liHlIl 5ilsiA ^Ih Hd PlgW 

yi5ti|ld Stldl'd 'l=Hl=Hl didl. fUdl i^aVdl SiWld (idl, 

4h aadis ^&iRi h«1 S. 

(Hl<r/ «? W W Hldldl HIR. qddHi4, %?ltald^ i?l dt^d ^%ll«Sdl %2llHdi, 
dtl iildldt Hl£l %2llddl aUdld dlHl, 3UH, d^R S 'HSa HR ^IMdl Swidl 'UHlIll H«i 
yi. ^isVHdqiSll Hl«y %jdd i? 5. ^'J/UdHl4 %?l«lid^ 

H<J/%HldHl HRdi <di4 HPIH Hldr! UlaHl tdcilH 

H<h 4, H^H HRdd dlH Htf^/ d4 «y 4d ?'?loild% kdli 

iild dlil %l^ad VidHl ^Idl, <-«ll Hijl 'dUd Hldldl HlR, Hdd HldHdl dlH dHdl 

HIH'^ dlH s? d dlHsQ. PlMld ». dHl ®/ ^d HW- 

%dldHl Hl^d <y.l&l^l, %8lHid^ GtR ^<s^RldHl HIhI TdHlH idl, d 

dOR^ dlH «H4=i SH?.4 Wdld HldS-l^^ - Hid^R, Wdl Hli^HlWdl 

dRRM4 d=&5 W4d iloiHl fH'^dld «Jdl, SUVil «n^ «RIH S. 

HS^ %dldl •y,l4d fdHlHHlld, “ dRRMi ” ^ dlH ddl %l<n^Hdl HR, 4s 

PtHRlHi Hlw HIJ afel^lUdHi HdHl^ Pl»lRl4 ■^jy, Rdli =lt.Hldl H5-J« 

“ dRR ” 4 4iaiHR 5S, si'^ ?lS? Htfdi S. Hl4 ^(T/^ilddl dRR- 

MdHi (dHlH S-dl d^li dd ^Idldl ^IfwHHi, dlH “dRRMi ” 

HHS| tiASdd 59. 

H^d 6td H^iiaHHiaQ, 4k H«5l^H fSdl. ^ S-Cd^ HRdHi ^Idldl 

h^ISH Hi 5%4lHddl dldl 4blHi, aiH Rmdl^dlHdl Rdl, d HI HHdl WH 

H*Hl (idl. dfe ^«f/^lddl sAs Htild d^'iisiH, <HRdHl 

%Hd^ HtiRl«/Hdl ^dlHdl SWi, ^Idldl ^td sl^tdRlHl HdlHl, ^<rRld-^ 4 h 
HHI*| %l«-«HlTlldl HR)^ m m., d| dC-HH S-l-r/iHlHl Hl«i d^d S?di, 

Wdl d ff/^H ^%d <y.l&ll^ SlHt 59dl, d4 yHd-di%rH«d d4l? li^ld HtHL 

5»-u 45V ddl ®Hd HIE dHkdl kldldHlHl, fedliHl H*-jE dHLd HEd, 
d^a dd sy^mS. H4d dlHl HlHHl^ %5|rdHtHl 5. H2d 'HWHH 

dElS 4Eld dd VIEHH! dlH Hid El%] §li ddl H59l d4 -^'d &HHHi HIEI SHE 
HI=5 i «ldU fHR HIE HI 4«IHI StRItIE dHHH 41 h El«itHl d^S ’ddl. HI 4EH 
EtwHHidl 4aUd Hd ailHldi sVEl ElwHl kdHlHl H^SH V' Hd da 
StIEItIE d^ ddl 59. HI fElHld iEHldl Hl'>n dldi ElMl <idl, dHl HSidlE, H^E, H41- 
■||E, 5EE9oil,dlHE ^i, Hd Eld^l, Hdt H^ldl. HS^dl ®Hddl Hlfe4 M 

EldHldl HHdl d4, §4d d| U^H h 4 ^41 Elsvd oiRt"j SlHl^ iEH^ddl fdgld 
sv^l*^ ^ 

II Siw-EW (eei=h' EllElldil o/n'd 4l. < d. E-3 

'H. SS>. EU44 "jl*»'EWdl 5}14 l" Hi. tE«». 

“■^Id ^PiHl HHSldlJdt 



^siC^WHi «U%IH 

41. (S%%iis. oL ?»'iHa‘iis. 

^TrIJ; Si-W 5tR dm HH ^sv^ld =l«l0lldl A-Sliwl ^Iffv^Tll ■y.'lrldl adl 
d tww S.fel3l ^sy^lddl StI? (Hiai Hi Up ciHd dill£ - <H^H*ll ^’■Id 

Wl Hi •d'iillildl itrll 'HHrtdl, 3|5vilddi ilWdlHl iSl^R 

iiHd HHf^d Udl. <H^Hd.l ilsvHdl i. il ( 5 $. il. 03H ) 

Hd dHillildl ilw^ldl 5H(k^H i. il. YfeO ( il. 03Gr ) =^^-{ldl H<^dl S. 

^ H£5l Hl(4Hld Hildl ilrll Hilil. imj Ud iUUd Pi. il. i''l3 ( tS. 
y.. 3H^-H3)^ S, i^ldl £(ki| il^33ldl Hxll iHHl5. hSi^ tldillild 

M {^. %. ®HO)'d Htfjia <l<sl<Hldl ^-slSilwddl Pi. it. dYH ( ^. il. 

Q<i/. ) Hi Hd 5dl<Hl d Hal il^3ll4 HtH (H^Hdl *l Sxl? Plidil S^ld Si iiml 
imi ?>lli<d ^4 Hl^ icil. ^<r/ilddl (HlHHl, Hlil iild WoiHl, il^saidl 

HtU miH H^iwioi Hill H*l dlHl Wd i4. 

• S.'^'-H^HI ill'illdl ilTll4 SSM. PlS.^Hl il. ^iH«ll -iHOdl miillHl 

S/^IIH a. Ml ill |2 il«y=ladl imni HlPl£il«/dl iSSils/dl 5«-5;ilW li^Hl 
HlC^id iliivT^Hl 'HHdlHl'^ tiil^ iild ^2iHl ddl Hl^ it«lil PlHttS mI ^ mi H2id 

HH aj(r»^ld^ ^2i ( M4l ) Hldld mi HdlHd illHMd: il|i§ldl ajiVild Hidl HHH 
Pt«v4 mUHlJ dili HHHlHl mw S. '* imi HdlH il. 3ii dl miHlHl Hmi H^IH 
a. '* ?^l ilH^ m4l Ps/s^il Hi IHHldl A-Hi «l«l4 Hrll ill&j.d tl4 d 4 Hal Si 
^4 Hi^ i4 aS.. hhI <Hii cH^HHl ^ sY$i4 md dHiiiilHl Hi^iHi4 Hii mmi4 

d. tiliHillS. illifl, Ani il4d ^ff/ild, Hii^ €?. 
i. iCdlfilid iAff/, ■^. d6r^; 4«v mi$ i5»-hIRh.« 1 idlff).', ■^]. d. 

3. irgTR ^d’cfiSn^’iTiH H^^S^H'TTcHSfPT T 

C ' , , 'S. . . , ■■ O ■ ■ C 

(mAmA dHldl ili 0&r3dl iK^ dlHHH-lS. 4; dY„ T-l- iY34) 
mdl Ho^d H£H tros% H16 SlHt ilW S. 

mi HdlHdl gC-HH tP-d^Adl ili %'S% dl illHdold tldillild ( iA., 1% 

■ 4 . aii 4)4 H miA a. 

Hl^iH il«v^-4^ dlH <H<ldl3ll SlHldl GsAh ^'^ilaVdl <Hl!5 ^<>^il«/dl 44i 

adiiiiid(4. aY, •^. did 4) 4 hA a. 

Y.H. miHdii, il|i2oi m«-4 Ai 21 €hh, ij. 3d-3i. 
d. Ani il-H 4<SllCs.<H H 4?A H Eldillild HHhI ikd Y03 ( ^. il. ©id - ii ) 4 
tisi<444 |iHi=4 ( 5 /. Hi. HI. ?i. 4. ill., ■y. dd, ‘^, 33H 4). alsiidrH. dgi^A 
H. il. YYd(!-S. il. one) 4 AijjtSi ( AiHii ) 44 adaiiid ^Hi=j[ {^. =*A., 
d, ^]. dd4). iHsiiferH any H. 4. yy3(€. h. add)r] £id Hind 
H2i midli (H41 r«vd<Hl)d eiH^ a. (k tf., ■;!. 3, '"J. ddd 4. ) , 


aio 


%ItU 'Vl'tcidl. MI W?.«:4hL <r/l=im na* ?A. HH <H13^ w 

a Hd c-iioi t9 § 5,1^ 

dlcjM d rHkl yM i d4 m %iHk HyWkUl M 

|Sldl 54l &^Hi:Wl =dl 52 &1121HI, ?;-ld (H^dl =1<^H 

44 2m4l 422 ?>-tlV-tl H25 ,:^4 Pl5/«l5d *4 m d^ 22lh4 M rdfed 

Ss§.M uni d4. 

^«y2ld H2 21^,521^ ;HSc;| 2,-U5HI^ ii-r^jyfr/dl '^•^l atdld sVLdld S. >11, 
U215HI 2l»n4 dlldlkdl 215-d-ldl 2Wldl Ldld i4 <4dl. HPIOI ^-/di 4| feHl- 

2l^HH =y4 ,r2p>^<ri('*t 5Hldl HIUH S^H 2»Uq ?5 = dHl 2Ha %-l[d«ai&d 254 
S,. H2r[ -^d c-toidl kdl5 2l3[ld SedHl H2dl 4^ eil2 2>-ld Hm 221 H2 

,|(dd diH a 4di2idi dMdl. iHfd W-R 4^ dfii >215^. '<5. d. euo 

nSc-li fHdj S. Ml 2tH5 da2ll4dl dl<^2H ddl (H^ddl y«y2 2lff/*tdl 21 tII M2d 
WHI S. Md Hl^MlHl 'ddkldl 4.':d5 2l«'/'H.dl dlrlldl ddl sviHld 

■■■'■■ dt4^>.P-d|3ldl 512&4 eilHl Wd 25l dfe. 4dl 5x121^212 Hll 21^52 2lfr/|5iHi 

.:iRit' d '4d 2{«-d|3kt 5151 |<^ldL2l«v’ 2l5v>Ttlti2ddd i2l Ml HdW 55. 21. OH2 
422llHi »H«dl oiRKt Q. 4 21HH eil2 ( ^<s-/5itd ) dl 2(kl^ <Hl5lHl 5552lff«' 

4tII H'dAdl lidl Md St 12 eil2Hi dl^Hld 2l'>n 'dr/cii^d dl'^dl 21 tII -^2121 
54. Ml 55521SV' d tCrdjildl {Hd2l?5 <H155 MplEdlff/dl ^'d' 81% (5dl. 4d 4 dldldt 

STi2l"fel2 %dldt {Hdl>lM‘ H'-fHl Slid 5. ^ SllPtldl-sYdl 5ll2Hi 21x11 EtdlSf 

5?4 Pl-r/dldd 45 2dHl55 (521, U2^ 55521?/ ^5 ( ti. 21. SHa ) HI 2ld- 

2ll2ld ^2Hl=^ B dHl d 2«ld'd 2l«iil d2l5df H(5l {H22 H2ld §>. Ml ^251 2'»Hr^dl 
2t?l52 21<S'/Jddl HltdS^lW afiliH HliHl MHH 2dd'H 211MI 2'Hl4 '^'dHl’l S. Ml HdW 

a. 2'-Hl?lHi. H Ml dlHdi 2'dH (5di. Ml^ld <f<'dl 2lS!52l*-i Hl2dH2 H'id HIVHM2 

' ^ -ilHHi m 'M2' a 

2 . M-iim^ 1 dldl 2i»nigi 2td2ll2ldHi. 

a. tGrd|3ki 2im3U 2 idH'd( 2 S. 4., "y. ad,''^. ill )hI dt|. h 4!, Mdki d4^5i 
. ,. fd'S/HIH 52l 5.ldl^, 442ldl fd. 2i. 201 dl HM ( ti- > 4 'I- 

ad 4) Hi d| Cdl2 Md Hm ®dlL «ldl^ Md MHlUdd 1 dtdl dWld 2td2ll2l- 
dHl 4i| 3|5y$d Mlfe 2l'*d2>'lld d2L 52i 5w52(h4hI fd2l3H'd4 Hc4l2ld 5M.Kj 

: ; ':r'‘ 

^ . 10 Ml4t52,- 4'52d, ■'^l. ,¥1 - Vd*: . ;,: 

. :>'i' 4^5 5l4d ^<r/2ld ■^. 3d2 <f'.' ■ 

■id^ssdisy mRi4-?siMI diWH-d (s/ 5ii. lii. 21 . 4. hi., 11 
■>;[. ,10h4 ) '' ■'■■ ■ 
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(S. %l. <SH04l ^Ry.lHl Wl aii5U*l. '3 011^1^:115/ Ufil 5^,41 '^■^l ia=l<r/ 5$. eUHHl 
sU£l5^l ?>tl='tl c-iioi. g. HOllS 3^14 %Tll 5^1 4il '^HdHi MM HIhI Swi*-! 
HW=llHi MIV], Hi feillH ( (w&Hl MHyHlS; ) hI€ HHCi ~4. 'if 60 

, (€. y.. Qi',c)<i\. diHy.H^ h^€ mi saysv^ ywH. m •S. u. aii: ^^4 Hicj^ 

<5^ HlSjH S. 3Hl «HIH 4?IHI §Hjy«V, hH 

MH <Wl HU 

?.W yiHH HURtlHd H5;i O, H^rJ ddl HmI Ml iUllT/Al y<rdl 

R^rdld lAiRl H4 59. y^Jlferd fs/MH ) HI Hdt (Sdl 

d MM MCnutd 445^15Y MP: H24(Mil)Hi ywd iMl (5dl. Ml H^dl 4 HHH 

f ^idi-J yw'i Strhi fedp] Siu-^ HisjH \l a i. y. -sue hi tw hihh yn? 

Mdl yifJ^lHl Hi «dl d dHi irmi«J ddl, H 34 3A £ld?liydHi s/^Ud EH M^ll 
H=hI hr d dlHl4 QtR 3>'llH£ll iRll^Cd ThIH HH HtU HHlHdl SlHl^ iHH Hid 59. 
M yHd ilH dCldl StR Mm M|MH^rHM.H HH Hl<iHld y«H Hiyd 

9lHfl<i d d fHHi3.a ( (H?H ) Hi ^4 y«vH Hdl. Ml HHhI ygS2 im ywH 

Hl$ Er«U3l sj-r/HldHi Grl? IIh HET, H^CHd MHl'J %H« Hid a HR ddl dls-Hldl 
MOllSdl HlC;i9d dl'^ylldl Sy ddyiM aiHl %ioiH 59. 'S. y. &<:<f Hi S95dl5-/dl 

yffj'Hldl M2S ( Hdl ) Hi <4dl d d^ MiCH-HH StIMI Si ^Hl mdi 4 hhhI 

€. y. aU-S-'S^;^ EHHW 4dl ys-HU GrldHi h|i fedR Hdl SlHl^ ^fed Hid S. 
OQHdl HltSHld y<wd4 <iH yEdd dlH H% HIH S. VdfHldl il-Hi dlwddl 

Pi. %i. (iyi { "S. y. ) Hi 4ii4i mh mihi. mi na-Hdl Myd HdiHdi 

HdlH M H^-kl MU«lHi HHl 5l4 %S4. HSHmI - Moid cdHdl 'H&'filHi HH»ll - Wl 
HH14 Adldlni <ildl Hid MlP«Hd Hiydl ■‘if^Hldl SCHH MIH S 4 UhI Ml dR 
■<mU h 51 a y^iPEHti 

S, M m»il widi HdiH Pi. di. 6W di iirliHi., md: iki ^EHi <h4i Sid Md 

issy?/ 4 didl HKH cdlS Hl^iyd ^E MHdl ^Idldl ydl Si HH 3J<r»dld 

Md w: StR ^svdid ^4 liyift M Sid 4 d?d dinPtd S. iisysvdl mi hi^I 
diHHl-H kfe ^IRld. Hdd ^ 

StRlPdildl HU Sid dl ddl d H59l M dH H'-fill dHl €. U ifOif Hi dl ojsvRldHi 

E'^’-HPidi y^iis HUdl 44 ydi ynTldl Sihi^ Hi<i]H Hd a y. ^d^-coc 
EdHld d ^■'^d Hdldl "HdlHl y°H H^ddl W SxldHl Si — d^dl ’HEdl ^4 Pls/diH 

da »l^iii4d ^«vRid, ■'i- aao 

VC. MlHdid, M<r/d, ■^. Yd; E. i. aiyl, ^«»Rlddl 4dil4d dlsv^d ^PdMy 

^o. 

HH yfeUilH, li. c^^^, M- '<«^v - &<&; HWIM Piaid^R 4HHpdit, 4. d, - 


aY - a<i. 
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miH-l 

(ifft d ?A«tl STRlfel^l 5llfey<r»' P.'liqrl Hm ®dl yrd^l? 

H?«i mama o-R^nd «sai4l main 54 nmi ^'4 =^w 5iiaHdc-i,j 

am 4dl«ll «il*ll <H155 55*-?;d 4^. »>ll 5idi 4i*ai5i' 5ll2Hi fodl^i^ d«i 

atarU am s.'^n^di ai?*j 2 ai®>i5>d^ 55. ai. <^<^ ^ H5 sI 4ii wdHi S9dl ei!^ 4didi 
aiiaiH -dl^ aad^id 4al c4^ siiSi 5. Stifeaiw nmi ®dl PtHutaini ai®^ ai4d 
tiai 4al afeiaiHl Him ^adl d aH'd rn'&cilHl ?»llH5i 

aiaSii^ Si?5 ^'Ltsl hIHhi^ 5. mi <HdiH €. ai. .'oodi MaaiiHi «i4 siiiiiH 5. 

5iifeai<r/ a ®ndi eiia aiim ai? HfS. d Slifeaiw 

Miiisi cdia HMdt aiiadi !4di d 'sna^na’ dal4 a^ic] 4amdi naRl 

HisjH Hi 5. Ha-i sAdi 4dwi 4rcS aiiaid nnl d4. a^idi 4laiff/di SHCisH aw- 
H^ €. ai. adanl ai? Hdi Si^, a^Tjaiw <3iia*Ha data aai4 am 4^' cdid a 

^-^ai<r/ Hfil 4>iHi :y=ii^HH 4laiT/ cdil^Ha HHt. 4,di s-idH-H ai4 sav 

(^. ai. (iia )hI ?i4 eva ( ^. ai. <:av)di w/hI 5. ^ini «v^im o^^iaiddi 
aH«i tsmi Hsiaiu, (H^H mh Hiiaai fs'/scdiHi Mmi &. >iH'i*ti 44 twH-HHl mihhi 
S s^H Ha4 44 ami4 Ha4 SiHi aim alaiff/ ai?* Aa am ai‘i<j 

MirHHrHdt [dr«l 4? 5. 4*tl aiiatdAiei taHW 4dl ■U»JdH»‘I dlpi^lw 
Hij sLiaHioiHinl anaitai-d |aHi=Hi 5. 44 (Hid ai4 hh aan {■§. ai. £\3 )4 ai4 
avc;(^5. ai. 5. d4 aw anoi Hii?.ai Md <h?h twec-twi wmi 5. 
44 awmaidHl dipt^aisv^ (dHiaiadw dtaa^as { <h^h ) Sihi^ 5. ® mi 
difeaiff? h' 4 aikij^Hi Hi4diidi€ 44 ^idaid 4^'^. 4dl {Hfd hsi' 4 awd hoo 
( f5. ai. - le ) 5. awni mi^ci a«i(a ailai|;Hl al'^®> dal hi^ micj[ 

Ml Ha4 Ml ai?;Aa anwHdl airii ^jcE aiiaig na hpi Hai4 «i=ii^ Hii^d Hi 5. 

Hsl Alaiff/M Hiaiw ^Haiff/ su44 mihi. «i4 hh ana { at. <^aH ) Hi 
4i|. Ha4(Mii) hiM 'Haa^fe(5iiaaia)di 44 «yHird4d Aiaij^d (4iaiT5;i) itaaidl 

"ta «^ii Mpia a®ddi Hi^il diyn^ii (i5. 4., ■^. dd, duanl, dm aiHd'jia 
Hdal (4. 5., a, a ^i- aaia 4) 

=>ll Md ‘^s-iHlddl 4rdaikl4 ^HlHl’ a>-llHHlHi Ml=Hl 5. Hd'^ Mai aid 
4 a'^Misid doidi 5. H^m ^mhi nadna Pihh.4 Ss^h mih 5, d fHHH difaiA aaini 
Mi^ii ddi Md (4®n §.hhI aikiHd <^44 «v^m 5. d*| h.^ hh 4 aiilidd d (mh- 
aiHia dfe Hid) MdHadoia r«v«iiHi Minei. 

da ^ff/aiddi 4rdmki4 dMi, ^m A. daa, dan, dauH, mh dau4. 

d<: ^M d. dan 

dc; 45 yd w d. dav, dan m m« 1 daa 
,,., ao d. daa. , ' 

ad 1 /. j]. 4. fe. &i., ■y. av-au, ij. dcja 4 
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MR Ml^«l 3llH^ tW 3j|. ^ ^ Ml tSieiHl MH?.Wl£. [^i'seilHl Ml=^l a. Ml 
HV-ll Ml ?IJ^32 ^Isy'-lHl StR fodR W 9. ^RlsV S.^M^Hl ?l=kl WMH 

CHSlUdl Um «l?j U^loi^Hi >-]d| illJ-ilL ’ ^ 

HRia 4 ^Rl<s-/dl SxRirHiR ddl Mim*'I ^^rPW Htf^il. dHl il^S mRh- 

Hni d'-ll. 

5^ldl Hal ?^l<l H121 HRWi ^Rlsv <>{1^ oiltl^^l Ml'^l. 5^1^ «15 

( ^. y,. <;^ 3 )« 0 . ?i 3 H'‘I (t 5 . %i. .'ey) Hi <?jrHs.id. ^Hi a. ^hI 

<r/| 3 im M-l«l (H3H, ^=.d MH ^ISIHU fsy&HlHl MIH 4 &. 5 ^lHl *tWl HllS tfi-dWl^ 
1 ). H. Hi 5^13 OUH^ S.IH d oilH HHHU fff’/'MllHi MlHC-[ a. -rWHia hI- 

HhI S-fe^ 5 >'liqfil WPl H 14 hI d HHH S.'^HEHl 21^33 ^Iwldl Mfdak tidl. 

Ml HV- 0 . HR Hi«l-dl Sfitisi hIhI ^^kd HIH a. 

^Rlff/ Hl-^d Hal ?Adl M^W S.P-dHHUHl ’IJ'H Mim^ IHRIW Ml<^l. 
R>H^ldl HHilHld 215^32 2^^ HPl 2^ ^ HIH 4^. ?Pl^ 213 =1^1 d\0 ( H. 222)Hi 
hRmCh (Hf2*lici) PiHRIHUi 2^13 ailH^ &IH HMHl Ml kWlH 3131^ 

felHHl Mkni 5'<'Pllc*ll a, H2^ Ml kHRlHl oilH ^2d HS»3 MWHL a. 3l«i M =tHd 
2WHI y,3lH M3H>*RHl <3dl. Ml Hal HUl HHdHl HRHiHdl MHH 211HIHI ^-id 
Ml% MH Ml HRl H2 f>H|lHl 21^42 4«l<dl 2lrll H'ldl. Ml 112HI rdldl 21'H 
^i-RlWl |t^l2l<r/Hl 21HHHI h4. 

4 21 "^ SuIh 2215 / 3 'Hdl «i 4 hI ‘‘J-H tidl. 4 «ll 21 HH^ 213 232 ( '< 5 . 21 . 
(idO)^ a*i H-H 3 H 2 H 13 li?/Hi H«^ a. dHi ^ 23 , « 4'^2 MH 3 t 2 lJ(ldl 3 H 0 HlHWl 
rq.<Hi 3 wi Gghh MiH a. M 3 m 4 di 2 >'i 34,3 Hiii 2 iiHd (i'‘I '^2 (hhrihI M 14 hI 342 - 
=ll[|.«vd( 3 H 2 ' 2 l^«-/) m 42 {IhUI oilH-^ 2 ld 44 ^. 

M.3m4 Hal MHl •>il^ rdfWl ^«-5;2l5K' Hi424 MIchI. 213 h4 23% {€. 
21. edH ) Hi di| H|HH Sr2lH ^12131 Cdialadl M£2 Mmi H HIH tWHl tlRni. ' 
Si'll ailH 3lH$«v' ( &/£Hl 2pd ) Hl^ MIHHI (Jdl. sA 2lH«i 2W HIMH2 ( HIHM2 ) 
2l«'HldlHi <idl. 

^•r 5 ; 2 l«v' Hal sAhI 5 i'IHIH '14 2 ^ ail ^4 Ml=Hl. ^ 5 V 2 ldH H^l^ 2 ^l 3 H 
Eld 2 ll 2 ld H«^ HHI 4 hI Hal S^lHl HWl Oll^ ^Hisk 4 3 llkS. 2 l«/ 21 -H HHl. 4 hI 

22 4 . H., HM 4 . *123 

23 lAH hNhI Hy H2l dlWH (^. sA. H, 4. 12(2) H28ll 

2y 4. H., HM 4. a2(2 m 4 a3.0 M; y. 3l., qt', d, Hl-d, ■»J. d23 
2H 4. H., 4. d30 
2% S^lT/H 4. d3d 

23 silsVH 4. d32 

22 4<rM, 4. d33 - d3y 


-AHryS 

( €; u «j3o ) HI an d| ciiaS^iHi Has HiHHki 

i?is oiw^ a*i H HasHic-iHi4 aiaew St . mi Vd'-a tsic-i 

di^siHi Mmi S; and d HasHi'-anl HPUdi. ai^alwi 
aduHiHl oj<r/atdd ciHfi s.idH^ H«ii S, ua^ ^'T'/aiddl ai^saidT. arii tt® 

Hui <(11 mRhhh Ha«il “Jib'll H^i &. 

Pi. ai. <sr<a<: ( ^. a. <!;va ) Hi Mijfeet'tu uiai^iHl nmi nauil (r/oak 45 - 
ai«v aisisM ais'/HTii wuuS. ii^MidHi mi am hS-huw fs/ssii ?/acdi na 

aiHl aflCHd ( 4 ^. ^ ® j-jcdaiw Pi. al. dOH3 ( €. ai. e-ara) ^’4 ams»J. a^wi am- 

sisi xaMW suaM^H Ha ai^saidl aiTii a4 c-ipi is. =iiPis.ap/di 

GtiairHs4 MHm4 ^tHdl HHWl MH eioidl Sl'd H'Ml ddl, Ha^ Mdl SrRl- 

fHaial Msmn |»>|iai5v ■4'^d eioidi 5 sHh nanta aw hIhshI h awauai-dHi mw 
M l Ewmai-d fa. at. 'loou (^. aivei!r(a’)Hi 5. nania aw aft’is HKiiaiais 
( HUiail ) PtH.Hdl HlHldi tld 44 S; H d HtSiawCHaH-/ MSmHWHl HtilHlfiHi 
«4di. anauaiHlHl svijm HasHiH mi nliPisHi aiiaiH hIh mh m HUtHS 
Msm^i |H^ai<r/ 4l<^di MiPaHM 4 h HP]H Hi B. <1^1. apj miChhm Has- 
HiH Ha s4 ^4 a^ d Mssai “hi^lhi H'ji^ hhI na^ ^‘•piaiw 4^*ii f*a'S 
HiffH ( ai. c^m - e&3 ) hi ainanl ai>isai^ Hia nani MifHHHwi dH -r/ duni 
S.'O-M^HI aiffMHl Hl^ Md Ml<Hl WPll'l fS. ailHS^ a;is 4^/ ildH^l B, d Pi. 
ai. 'ioaa(i5. H. (3-30) j », na^ d^ h^*^ hh^ Spo d ai^sawi miCh- 
HrH hIh (4dl i dHldl ySd «PS a=lfW (4dl d »>lPiai h 4. Ha;^ Pi. al. 

aoaia ( €. ai. eez - ^<33 ^44 ) nania aw ail'iS ai^saiT] MifHHM iS 
mmiHi 4di4 and-Hdi a«ii4 h hisI Hia laiHl Hi^sd aw Hiavani naiHl. aini 
HadX s.'*"HrhI aiJ^saidl airtt t^adHd sania hp^s»i aw rkHHi MiPiHf*i nk 
a4 Miafec-iciiiHi 4^s’i nainl hH 4 s-^dl ainiM HawH all hh ^4 aiwni i4. 

MiH ^oi<Hoi fS. ai. ©HO HI MaaiiHi s.(su^ 3i(r/aidHl aHHiM aiJ> 4 a aim 
stialaiHl htI^iS stnoiai hhihhi 'i'>l hp^ aisl 4 -^waidHi drsiHln Cfd- 
^laiHi Hiai HiH.Hi -51 a 

ze 45 /h h. d3H 

30 |. 5. aiiaiT. ^<r/aidm h4.si4h amjd i^fdaiai, '\i. 'mo 

r:^ 

3Z |. i. a.ia4, 45 -m ’•j. aan - zyi; Mi|d Him, -'j ilnaak 4i^ ^jwaid 
feaaal h. © ; a. 


: ll, <vnis'«t 'H'iHl 

Sj'l'd - 5^1.1 h 12 »il2d i-|yi Q-iTh Hd 0. Miul. dl 

SVS.I sva 5 j.ii.«iI ^j'ld oi«ll ?)-ld y.l5 ?il5i 5>lHdl ?:te2R nil VR^fd ddl 

Hl^-ll, "Hljl 5>.u-M.|l rdi d nSdi HtSRl®/ Si'ld (dl»d?Jl.R\ ■y2'dlii4 ^?.2lCdld ^teffd 
Mft'drq, H5iq,d tidl «•/. iltadl 'Vtq.lti «lSdl dsO. 5^ld liqitiHi ^fejCdHi 

d'il S. =lS.-dl Hd qllid H'dHiad <HS.d '^2l|lid 'M.RailM.ld 

%«Hd H'fji fS, W^d »llHld 'HJ.d HlsJ 1 dl|«-Rc-fl. d^d 

5d^ ?-dld B- Hlr] ddl is. yddHldl ^^Id 

'HRdHi CHW-lHi d'R&ft dH «v' 5| »lWldl ^I'Rldl 5H21 idl is. '^2ld VR |?i- 

Hl€ HR2ll5iU?^l HwT. d'llHa edi H2&ldd ^^Id ^Rdl d'Rl =dd 'HWldl 'HHRl «tHRl 
is. 'Hl'iSl ?>ld sYdl^il Vlicfl HlCdl (Hldivild '^M.=l(iRHi is. W 

->UW d-iqis>, !rMd d-ld sTfed <Hl.dldl dHsy Rddddl S/iRi 

Hcacji is. ys.ii4d ^■Rjd fdwi ^•'•d ddt »d’d is ^•■id yiirai 

&. diai^Jd dimidl d«tl dl^a is. dll 5 dllHpR ^itffdcj 

'sidH y^did. 

dlRi - a,iHlH{ d^dl 0121 «IHI dtA Ul|ll dldldi dlRl ^y,SlHldldl dllS- 
H^d i25lli dlRi - fk|dlldl ymuid dloRsR idt «Jdl - i s/H?- 

did i^siHdl. tS^ldWl dllcHl d^ill dllH^lHl ^.HHi y.142 wH (H'dl ^IHl did 
dllilpO. VR^fd did VRiRd dlildl'-'di. 4^ did svdldl Ks^H’-kt dUl UfRrk 42l 
dlHdl dill %SIIHI did mc-0. did dkHRl’dl <dWlHl ddlldl ydR idl dll Hili- 
Hidl-2i4 ®dld1. dHtddl, dlfe^tl, %l4 HJ-f ydl dlis.2 did 'HH, did 2llil Hdl 
H»-l ykdl iidl dH S'/ %ia. ^■dlHddl dll?.?! yai? dTdl HidiHU dllsv iSlRddl 
Hd?lldHi dlld %dld Hf^^ is. dioi^Sldl a>lloiHd H12 dli Hs-kR'lfld I2dl4 dlil5^ 

dR^^ddl did Hlfo dRHlddk 5 Q.iI kl^dl HS'f dioitjR mL R^Sld& did 

aiiMlsSdl dlRlHd US^. dl^^jwidl did Hlk HlHlR/'i J^i^l S;2 ddl dll Ht^Hrld 
MZi^l aiitfl®, 2lH^dd did &il<S(ldll^ Hld-nSlHl Hldl dl S.«l!«|. H^Hi 

s^M dl rdR'’-|(i 4f!=H. did ^iHl dH 5V yH did ?lH<HlHd %aid iS. dldl H^l dlild 
k H'ilfHldlkl HH'hRi. dl?llddl taiHlVd S;2 Hdi dk HUdll^dfH did HH<HH»fl 
HWdl ^ dliw fHRddR dUd Hdl is dRdl sv'cH ?^Hi€ 81%. dllHl dllH^T. dllsydl 

oftw Wld is. 

idUdd '-j^lHl Ptaid^ H<ir<=l H«^ 5. dldi 4?ll{dir %i?llH% R-’^Wl 

adi. H^t^lHidl Raid ydlHddldl 5H*lRl did RilHdi dl<HlH 5% dllH^ (HRdHi HtJ 
didi i^i yaiHd diol %?imi. dll %i?iiHd mm diiu^R ttn <^il «vsl is. Rdias 
=jfTi uqfTidRid dtiH| g?ici% diRHi is. diiH^ RaidHi adi %i3.iHdHR! nm senifil 

§H%'dl «IIH ci?.;J ^m'-d i^Hldl lS=if.Sl 21^ m dll^ ^iHlHd dk hI»i{ ?IHIH%4 


a'l^ 


-AHtfea 

HW'l^ (5UH31HI ?>-lW '1%-^%'VllM S^l. ql<r/''-al, SfH- 

K-ty., d«l d«U ^ yi^lHd Hdi iRHldl5^llHi«ft H'd=«ll 

%iElHd gRt HW'l 5l=ll 5fK Hld=l4SHt^^ =HIH^ 9. fS 
•5ilsv ■y^sild. 

feacdld yHHHt :ferH->Jdl5^lWl 5>-tWlHHi f=l£tl€?illd Huidl Vil H16- 

Md |dl ^Id f’-ll ^y^d 5>-ld d%d dH sV s/HtrdU MOdiySd 

814. U©T. auH6T. mdl^ldl %dmi «15S Hd sndlri<i d=i^ dOll diaJSn, 

I'rd dtd dCidl HtdHd dlfHIJll fer|d <Hdl. M <dlHld <HS.d dio^S) 

dtWl Hl^H d^i ^<il. |'<-d, <rAk Md eTfad «lWldlldl dl^diy. Ul^ aidl Hd lld- 

^HI S.IHC-L d«tl. &ir<5t>lddl 5-Hddiyd Cddd^ «ll«ll ^'■Id ^dld 

mAd fdlddl 'drdCs.ld ^■^d ddl dldl. did dlo^® %i%il=4 did dpjai dlRsHi^ •y.^rci 
dllHlsil dlCiid. did dllHIiil ioidisildi dlici|. ?HlH^ Hl2 'hU=U 

dPHl. 2ldR, aloii, 2ldll, SiiHd did dd25^l dllHljl SfeHt |2^t?l iHl 

dllH|. <HRdl*l ^dl mA yH'd=5l. d^ladl %i%il2l i2di dllMIsii %feil$l (ld2dl 

ddl dldl dlHdlS dllHl. (md y^rU rHl^ dUHIjl MdldlHi OlRdlH did 

Vlllfdi <HW.ld ydld Hd tfe dliddldlldl dHl. dl4 Hlt9d tdi ^»l ». ®=ld- 
CWR d2ta dd did dill y«dl€dl aid IdlM il dl dll dftdffd dim^ 'dd 5. 
(HWld d?;d mks oiltld'llHidl ^.SIS. »lldl Iddl ddd cHd^R Hll HlkH d^ll 
5^1 Pldl? CHWld d^tHldl d^ll dlHdWl. dllsH -Ullfai <HWl ^ilisi Hddl ddl 
did midiiHl ■yilRiir hwi nikn d€l S. dii dl^ctrl t Iddi^ 2 R'ji, 
yiil did dlidP^l Hdl a dill dli <Hl“>ld dRl ^d ddsy dl H12 dli tHW,l dW 
(dfM. ?.« di4 PidRy.2i^>-tl fetid H<^T<t diiT^. dll Hdl mssd dtludfeidi 5 / 
t&il &. dllffi'dl dllHI^ ^H^t-trd'J dll dtsj U^dld S. 

dtHldl dllH13ld ^Hidlfedrd did y^JciilH S^^Lldl WMl Hd IS. dll Hiaddl 
didi dHi dWl did s?di=^ d;id dHR y2«i ddi4 kdt lidR 2'it. yidt ydi4d 
yi|^ri5i4 did y«imd ®q.q.tdl tfe duu^d dl|L dUHl. Dd^dldlidi dipi^n <r/5i 
dlHl y2l ^51. dllHl^iHi 4lldl dl^lHlddldl Si? did Hlfdi did yiHl&/2 

olUildll dldl dilHldlHi dHl. Hid <dRd dl 'Hfe-d t?l S. dll4 dRlcv'^dldl diff/ 
iWHdi 2(il ?Rdi ddl. y.«§Hd, Ttcai, 2ldR did 3li43«^l dl yiH d'ddl S6t4l 
did fet Snidl Hll dl^^dd Hill. %=ld-d 9iRd ^1551 y(5dlfi.dT<i, 2R|<iil4 

did 2{H<Hld did 2lHdtd 4dldl H^irddl ^dHl 2lwd tdHR dlHdl«li. dUHldi 'dHRlddl 
si 5*' tfe dlHld did dlHiadid dlfiv-Hdl '=^«VHl dllUldl si ''d^ldl Isirdi %«ld 
»l«^-dll sy dllUl=ll yyifd^ Htds] VlV-l»d. 

diei^olHl (HRd diiuld li^dldkl fedHiSlof 5. dieiHrl, ^HRl dxdldl 
diHd dial dd TV 44ir.dil'JlHi fedti PlMa drdl HtJ ^IdR] liiyTd H0l4 S. 

dllw flTdldl dllda st^si s^dl. dtimi, 2ld did §Wl 2lHHHi 

iy^ldHld did dioHdl ^IHdHi dlt«ll feHUl dlPdl tidt 0dl ^fejCd Uddrk ddl UIJ 
’•JoiOJ.d dTdsfl §<4 2(il S dl dilsv da fllRdd dM ^R^rddl ais-|fo «V^2 dPH 
da did PlAdHi <HRd 4dldl dil dtloi4 ;H%§rd€ Wtl sV ta Hdl 4dR] dW Hldd 
dl 2 dd r=l*«ldi dlirHld ak ypf iR^lld a&dHld Sia d^4 dual 
VR^fddl dUH^i Hid H^ldl ditHfldl dflfl ». 




cni-Hnni 

^il. aiil 

»lRdlM ImM - Pi^US, ^ipKHa-Wi d^ll dlH iHWl? ^£dW Hfl- 

’tH ^sv^lddl ^fdai^l r<^ddi HlSH'^^'dilHl Hd ^ACd- 

3jT/^idl *1=1%^ Pioidl ;idd Saeilicii^i Pis'/hIhi [do-k, Pi|dL=«iUdl adidl lairj 
y, ■<^5. atioid'fl. Pis/dl hM sV =lrkld ojsV^ldHl H^ddHi 

S. mudl ^kfrl £j^2l, s^ldl IdV-lldld &ldl4, lq.dd€.?^lld gsys/d 4^1 dll<HlS. 
HddR 0(^o5dl ^Id 4l«llddl 'Hdisi dW uSdi slid d^f ». ' 

Hc43-]l dRl«V iki 5-I5 %dld Md H^^l, HlE^l M< H^Hld dl ^^d <H%HHidl HSl d5 
^IdCdi; HI3l s^soidldl H^Hl^dl oiH3ll4 %lld4 sAid SlSd, Hid dlioid- 

-J2d kdRl^l kdlH dllw dl rdi 41^ (d«lldl ^til ddl 4dl ^]oiiVdl ?l?ldl, ^slRdl 
”i<H%J|5dl did h 4 oRdl ^sv<r/ddl H^PlHl HlHl &Hld4l$l (ddlH 4l^Sd d€. ^ 

4 <H?.d4H o«oldl€ dr4lCdld ^ff/^ld ^l=t dlHf^dld SlH dl dddl^^l ddl. 
^Sdld HtS’iS. gldl dddl ^IHdlddl dllSl [d^a dldtdHtd Rlff/dl 4Pl HdHld 

dfH^ilHH^id H(4l={l^ldHl« ” ^l-HHi dlivil "* al H(4^& 4 3(4o>dldl UfH?!, 
I H^ld. SSdH HIJ ddl. H^fJdHl HR4 4ldli-£ldl dH^lH HUdldl a«4aiidldi SSdM 

^iHdl a® dlil a. ’* 

HRHl «.d4dl dlC-dH H^I^IHI ^Sdld Hl<r/<^tlHHl %lHWi sdoldlHl d«iWld 
( dl^fed H124 ) 4 c'dlHl^l Hl9.l dllpHd %Sdl kdl4 SSdH hRi a. '' l3ld2 Hd d'l iltii 
ot^oidldl S<kM H(4Rl«/ RIhSh ^dkdl %lHddl dHlHl dldl -^$10114 

fSjd'ld to %10 Wa/, Hi 4?€ll ysdld Hlwtv^'lddl dtiy Hl^ 4?£ll HxlwHdl SH- 

d. dRHdl dlCdtStld (|dd to %10 ddHd Hi o«5oldHl ^Sdld HiidlHd HlSlSUd 4^, 
^aoidlHi dlld fed^l ^4 1^2 dCdldl, Hiofl, «l§2dl dHlH ■y?idldl 4'dl 4?l ^sll - 
HlHlld ydlH d2l4 SHlil sRl ^dl. rHldHlE ill’ll y.4 ^4 H2l^ H2l^ 2^ to 
%10 dHHHdl HRISI dU4HI=ld 412^ iH4oidl dlH?l:H iHdl Olt|. 

1. 3«ioidldl SrHdddl di^Hld hR svdll Bombari, Alessio, “ Introduction to 
the Excavations at Ghazni”, East and West, Vol. 10, 1959 (Rome). 

i. dliHftl d'li «ll^ rjdld did H(421H «ll5 HlHdl. ”12 4 ddlc-sldl ^4- 
'44 d\ aiHld'dl. 

V. dlii, ditdldlSl ^*t <{l«f %l'=t*' H'Stli, <H131 H§%, 41 4^ 

T-]. 3oy, diHanit aerna. 

U. SddTjdl SIMi|;IH 14 H«IH14 tS. 

%. <^4l MAJUMDAR, A. K. Chaulukyas of Gujarat, Bombay 1956, p. 267. 


3%£ iyanici ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ei«lHi ‘3l«?*ii’ a&€W3lHl '^Wl 59.“ ‘ T-inl’l'T/' rW-l ”Hi Hiai OIWHSHI yi%mi 

g&HHl ?)-l^ei«lHl Ihe'^I wi Hoi 5. = ‘oi.6y43r’<il ‘oi^oWl’^ «tVi 3H «l=iy 

=iy CiHlliUHt 5. 5Hl ‘ ols-Mj ’ «l»-c.^ ^3 mi qHi? 

■Vll?tl*i «tl%r[3>i!l “ MH<ir«yrt '•]SE9l ” ?).l^rt3 k %ll«M ^«tl H»’j 

a Ml i=2i4i SHRumi %tHHHi «i^5 Swwi ^<H«iMkdfo yHi|ii4 M<d-5i 
«i^ a '‘ ® 

MU^lCff/rt lilimHl 'tv Mfd^Wl &afe M4.1H - kd^lj4 qid iSA 

3tftl4 ‘ fel*-H ’, ‘ -^j^dlisi ’, ‘ di-/ ’ , Md cirdd, dloR, ^j'ld ^jkw 

»d[ddl mill S^ttldl G'HWI m a Md ‘ ■»^%l‘ll!=l ’ d Hk 4[«lHl^ ^iRldld s 
^mid, ‘d<v’4 dl&-<'3 i dr<i-/«'/ai la-=ldHld illk^d l?l4 dlkPlkdmWl 
iyc-S, - Md * d«ip’M C'lioidl®*' Sid dHMH<l&/d ■^|<aHi sVk kldlks iHldli 
Tdl^Id «l3ld 9. 

“ oisydi ” a'i’SHi ‘ 0(ioi ’ ^ ‘ oisy ’ Md ‘ dt ’ ^ y%§d rdHHt^^R ‘ d5 ’ Udt- 
a cydli ‘ 31W31S ’ ^dHi ‘ 3(405 ’ ^ ‘ oi«i ’ >ld ‘ dl m|d ‘ 59. ‘ ^isv ’ 

3H ‘ 3(405 ’ 4 q.Hl? d®3 a dPlM ‘ 3t«l ’ m|d MWldl 'Vl^fdd dHR 5>l.^3H g. ‘ % kl 

%44R s^dld d Hfsldl dljl?!^ d ^di ‘ ^ ’ dtsciqi o,.iiq5H3: <h 4 ^.S g. o^iiH 
HIH4 (id ‘ 3do5dl Hll H (HRAh ^Hl«-d< Is-i ?IW, a ‘ olayhS ’ sd dHl? UdEdd 
51.-^ Swi-J (5/ldld S; ‘ 31^11,^ ’ ciHi$ 0,14 SS.ld 

3(4o»dldl «l^£ll mH, Mfd rd%-§d 'dRdd «HIS. rJ^dHi W mR.dl Swidl d'ld 
IdRdWldl md ^'4 UdiaQ. Sldldl dl S’l ?ISIH. Hfildl 3(io5dldl ouii nd 
fdlld ^l[H''-ddl-i5l<r^^l3ll Gd^M cdldpn imdl-dRdd Md Mdldl fd'4*l ‘ 3(4o5 ’ t| 
‘oisv’^d M2d i S:idR1^4 i'Si dHld y^sS ^d ddRd't Mls^ Sldldl %l3-fHd4 
MZi'A tilddl dl rd'tPld dfe did. 

a. Ibid., p. 134. 

C. Ibid, p. 133. 

ic. Epigraphia Indica Vol. II, p. 438; Md Indian Antiquary Vol. VI, p. 186. 

do. VORA, M.P., and DHAKY, M. .A. *‘ The date of Aparajita Precha ’'. 
Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Voi. IX, June 1960, No. 4; 
5»td DHAKY, M. A., “ The Influence of Samarangana-Sutradhara on 

, Aparajitaprccha,” J.O.L Vol. X, March 1961 No. 3. 

%%. ‘ y,l=ai&l«ll^4H dlH Ml gS^M H^l 59. 

f%rEft =f ^ tsfl qgfd l ditf ^ 

, -■“ Mdyf'f/dM'dSl ” ‘ ddd/dd 





iJlmRlS 

‘lURd i-:l- odlH %iMl - *-1^=11 WM. Wll^l ’ HI “ 5fTOirwd'»-|?.ail ” HRl- 
yWdl WH'tR S; ^ i cHl ‘ ’ W H(a<i ddl, 

=5r?5rrf^5r?5r«Trf% grt^ 

7x. Rdd'dltdl m«4 mj-m(id “«l%fl5(-d4ia” (^l<rv^«lld •URd PtSll urd^sid, oisili'i 
yi, 'l<i"M.&r)Hl HRRll l?il«{l HlClni (A, B, D, E, M< 

G ^J.d ) Md ‘ direr/J ’ ( A, B, E, G yd ) dH <?»' 5^1 H*ddl ’ 

(? yd), ‘r]%»’(E ^M) =^ld ‘^dSSV G ^M), dH5/‘dld$’ f ?E Eyd ) 
5>'ld ‘ dl€iR ’ ( D yd ) diHldl ‘ dRrrjdfdka ’ dl dddlSl«l slldl H«Q, ?>'llddl %iM 
«Vdl, ?rl. dUdd dl yd Wdldl §ldl ?>-lRdRA yHl^lldl 3>-liyi$ d d3 HI 

«lds€ Hldl d §IM, dH y.Ryd dH4d B. o^oldldl SSdH d'4 H^l 

l«ldl dls/Mldl (idl ?>ld MOl did Wldl %l?.RlHi «rS Otioidldl S^dH 

4dW d Wd. 


a. MHisfl, r^HH ) - iiMi; : { a'^ HWl ) . 

fiHH OO-a.O %l. 

:y.l'>Rl S/'lfedrClcUE ( - (il3Ul3l ) - Pi. <>14 (aou 

HWl) . &Hd 3. 3-00. 

3. ^144 clp.3 %q?lw>l Htsfd ( »l4?ll ) - : 4 hIS. ElHie %ltd<l3l3^ 

( a a. uidl ) . &Hd oo-liO ■f'ki. 

¥. ysy^lddl H^dl&4 ( ) - ^HS : d^Rlti «IW ( 3^ Uldl ). f^Hd ?. 

a-^tt. 

n. Hldt^i ( 5l^-rd<>iH ) - : 4aHS. ?dl5S. eil4q.iail. ( 3V 

’iidl). &»td ?. a-^n. 

a. Si'll &i4 ■^M3t“^r.-<ib5 aisi«id, »ig, siiHEWis. d?fil yiiRid «i*ii S. %if.oid 

£lil?lia<>l HWdii aiirHa Hi A Great Experiment HIH '^fedil 5f4 (idl ddl 
‘ sdiH^ 43?ii4 ’ Hi sii^tii^ -sil 5^«-^ <h| iai 5. 4 hI siiint^' o-iHRa hh- 

«d<t=llHi 5Hl=^ is. HHRlJdi Ptfea WlrH HH«n<lHlHi sHial is. 

Hl-sC^ SHfedraait : (iianl ysjRldl HlferdHi SflH 44 S.4 hI Existentialism 
( SilRdrsiHlS. ) <Hc| HHW S. 4 h Tw S»lH4dl %«IIH3HI--4 PlH Sdl ^j%d3 S. 
a(ir3a Hi ?.% Hh4 (Sh$ HW dT=l?lWHl MHlHi Sl'U. 

Ht<i SilHSilfe-drHdl (HS. HH'^'ldi Hl'^ S. ‘Existence comes before essence’. 

SdfedrH ‘ HrH ’ ^ •5J$10U4 a Hl^dl 5dfiidr=l<llS.Hl Sill yvH pH^Sid S. 31^ HR 

=H&d 5il^3 ‘ VixJ ’ >r| 5rHl£d 3^Hl4 SlH dl « Hdmi4 did ildl %<t?H 

HllPd HdKrM ei5i$^ Hdl4 dd aid did S Slid dd Hdl'l<ll4 dld4 Hl^ ’mcd 

did is. S.I. d. \^R-m 3 iHd (Hdmi Hdeii ddl »il«/dl, SalltSd, 3£., dWd, 
HlHdll dSl^4 43 m?X ’"did did is 5/d ‘ Hrd ’ 3tll ?l3ld. Srtl ‘ Hrd ’ 
d d^^d dRdPl3 Silfedrd Si'IIhI iil3ld. Sill 5/ •U3Rdl ?.4 h 4 32dl3 4 h HlfHd 
3ddl Hid S 3 Hl^H»i tfdOid W?d 3 ‘%lrd’ HdHi hSh 4 PdCdld 

^d S Sdd d aiHlI Hl^H^ Sdfedrd dild S. d5/3 is ?rtd idfed 

Hxd ^5/<H th d%rjd ^iRdrd 5dl^l is. H14 ^dldl Hd %43Rdl d4. Hlddl-^ 
fdffd dji d4 5Hd dd ?Ht3R ^dlHdR 3ltS ?dl H®/3 d4. Hid 

fd^Vdddl^l 9. d4. dRipti Hlf.H^ Hfedrd ddl HTd4 dSdi Mid 9. 

Ml 1|iid3Hl HI-514 Hlfefd 4 hLHI, Hl^y dTdPldd Md Hl^-^ H^PlSUd 

4 Pld% d^ H’dS h 4 34 9, Ml Pldd 43% m< 9 3 dd 435il0d 3ddl 



aid a dtaaidl nil jSai^ © 4 ?PiR4iHi d Sih ?Aal 4i'dl rnsiiil 
aiHdi HlH'di diisid 5 ?ai S. i|%d 4 atddi aidd dmi 4 *i «ii 5 k 
HIS. ^J'llcHl 4$ S. 

3. mnld 4rs.4 SlHHdl S’H^KsvH Hysfd - «ll illdWi dPdd ^fed4l^ (HWid? 
.?aHdl HWU^ 4^ 9. ?»ll ^r%d4l Uldld %lHHHi CaHKi ddi 

^j'ld Hl2?l «S4 5^14 y=iiH iHdmi4 40ll "H^l (Sdl ! HHR dlkdl d Hoi 

rHl ifll Hldl «141^ dHl. 

V. ap/^iddi H5,dl4^i; ajs^aidHi ?*irHR ^4 4Hmi Hidli^di d ra&i*^ 

4=i'Ss4 4rdaifsi4 H^dlsn; <4^, ae3c;Hi 4 h 4iBHiaiiHi 
HlPdHlS aUHHi Tsa^il %JH1, dl^Hl <^J4H. <^^4^4 4R|.1 5^14 ddl ?dy.?l 
HIJ 5 fll •^fed 4 Hi Hl^haiHi 5 <.lica is. 

n. Hidk 4 vti^H : Htaaai H 12 HdiPiawdi rdH% <^^ai 5 dia«H 4 ». wh 

a42dl WlS^dl fdHHl Ul«ll4 dl «l42 d|2%d » dH Hddl VltWdl 

[dHHl Hmi?)! Hd $131 2fed S 544 HOlHld dlH S. HldRl4 $l3ll ftHdl 
4244 Hdreid HRHdl^Al ^I2l is 4 h S 544 5^ PtH ^ %lrH S d 

WigLl«| 0, 

-%. Vl. 
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JOUBNAL OF THE GUJARAT RESEARCH SOCIETY 


Is Tomorrow as Secure as To-day ? 
No one can say, 

So why not provide for eventualities? 
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THE NEW INDIA 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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,'fndiaK'^s^^Qce Building, Mahatma Gandhi Road, 
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OUR POLICY IS PROTECTION 



